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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.* 


VoL.vm.  B 


*  As  YOU  LIKE  IT,]  Was  certainly  borrowed,  if  we  be- 
lieve Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton,  from  the  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamely  n  i 
which  by  the  way  was  not  printed  till  a  century  afterward  : 
when  in  truth  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter  of  MSS.  con- 
tented himlelf  folely  with  Lodge's  Rnfalynd,  or  Euphues'  Golden 
Legacy e,  4to.   15gO.     Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is 
his  general  cuftom  when  he  is  indebted  to  fuch  worthlefs  origi- 
nals ;  and  has  Iketched  fome  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
borrowed  a  few  expreflions  from  it.  His  imitations,  &:c.  howr 
ever,  are  in  general  too  infignihcant  to  merit  tranfcription. 

It  lliould  be  obferved,  that  the  characters  of  Jaques,  the 
Clow7i,  and  Audrey,  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  own  formation. 

Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  this  comedy 
before  the  year  l6"23,  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a  publication  was 
at  leaft  defigned.     At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
entries  at  Stationers'  Hall,  are  placed  two  leaves  of  irregular 
prohibitions,  notes,  &c.     Among  thefe  are  the  following  : 
Aug.  4. 
"■  As  you  like  it,  a  book.       ...       "^ 
"  Henry  the  Fift,  a  book.     .      .     .       ->   to  be  fiaid." 
"  The  Comedy  of  Much  Ado,  a  book.  J 
The  dates  fcattered  over  thefe  plays  are  from  1506  to  l6l5. 

Stef.vens. 
This  comedy,    1  believe,  was  written  in   l600.      See  An 
Attempt  to  a/certain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol,  11, 

Malokj^, 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke,  living  in  Exile. 

Frederick,  Brother  to  the  Duke,  and  Ufurper  of  his 

Dominions. 
Amiens,   \  Lords  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his 
Jaques,     J  Banijhment. 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier  attending  upon  Frederick, 
Charles,  his  Wrejiler. 
Oliver,     -\ 

Jaques,     J"  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Orlando,  * 

^^"^.^      }   Servants  to  OXiNQv. 
Dennis,    ^ 

Touchftone,  a  Clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Ficar, 

SyTvt,    }   «^'^^^-*- 

William,  a  Country  Fellow,  in  love  luith  Audrey. 

A  Perfon  reprefenting  Hymen. 

Rofalind,  Daughter  to  the  hanijhed  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdefs. 
Audrey,  a  Country  JVench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes ;  Pages,  Forejiers^ 
,  and  other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies,  firfi,  near  Oliver's  Houfe ;  after- 
ivards,  partly  in  the  Ufurper  s  Court,  and  partly 
in  the  For  eft  of  Arden. 


The  lift  of  the  perfons  being  omitted  in  the  old  editions^  was 
added  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Johnson. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

An  Orchard^  near  Oliver's  Houfe. 

Enter  Orlando  and  A-JiKyi. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fafhion  bequeathed  me :  By  will,  but  a  poor  thou- 
fand  crowns  ;  and,  as  thou  fay'li,  charged  my  bro- 
ther, on  his  bleffing,  to  breed  me  well : '  and  there 


"^  As  I  rememler,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fafhion  bequeathed 
me:  By  will,  lut  a  poor  thoiifand  crowns;  &c.]  The  grammar, 
as  well  as  fenfe,  fuffers  cruelly  by  this  reading.  There  are  two 
nominatives  to  the  verb  becjueathed,  and  not  fo  much  as  one  to 
the  verb  charged :  and  yet,  to  the  nominative  there  wanted, 
[_his  blejfmg,']  refers.  So  that  the  whole  lentence  is  confufed 
and  obfcure.  A  very  fmall  alteration  in  the  reading  and  pointing 
fets  all  right. — As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  my 
father  bequeathed  vie,  &:c.  The  grammar  is  now  rcftified,  and 
the  fenfe  alfo;  which  is  this.  Orlando  and  Adam  were  dif- 
courfing  together  on  the  caufe  why  the  younger  brother  had  but 
a  thoufand  crowns  left  him.  They  agree  upon  it ;  and  Orlando 
opens  the  fcene  in  this  manner — As  I  remember,  it  was  upon 
this,  i.  e.  for  the  reafon  we  have  been  talking  of,  that  my  father 
left  me  but  a  thoufand  crowns  ;  however,  to  make  amends  for 
this  fcanty  provilion,  he  charged  my  brother  on  his  bleffing  to 
breed  me  weU.     Warburton. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but  a  point  mifplaced,  and 
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begins  my  fadnefs.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps- 
at  fchool,  and  report  fpeaks  goldenly  of  his  profit : 
for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  ruflically  at  home,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  flays  me  here  at  home  un- 
kept:^  For  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman 
of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  flailing  of 
an  ox^  His  horfes  are  bred  better;  for,  befides 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired  : 


an  omifllon  of  a  word  which  every  hearer  can  fupply,  and  which 
therefore  an  abrupt  and  eager  dialogue  naturally  excludes. 

I  read  thus  :  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  zvas  ,on  this  fajliion 
beqi/eatJied  me.  By  tvill,  hut  a  poor  thoufand  croiv?is ;  and,  as 
tJwu  fayeji,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blejjing,  to  breed  me 
well'.  What  is  there  in  this  difficult  or  obfcure  ?  The  nomi- 
native ??n/  father  is  certainly  left  out,  but  fo  left  out  that  the 
auditor  inferts  it,  in  fplte  of  himfelf.     Johnson. 

— —  it  was  on  this  fajliion  bequeathed  me,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
reads,  is  but  aukward  EngU{h.  I  would  read  :  As  I  remember, 
Adam,  it  was  07i  this  fajhion. — He  bequeathed  me  by  will,  &c, 
Orlando  and  Adam  enter  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  a  converfation 
on  this  topick ;  and  Orlando  is  corre<5ling  fome  mifapprehenlion 
of  the  other.  As  /  remember  (fays  he)  it  was  thus.  He  left 
me  a  thoufand  crowns  5  and,  as  thou  fayeji,  charged  my  bro- 
ther, &c.     Blackstone. 

OmifTion  being  of  all  the  errors  of  tlie  prefs  the  moft  common, 
I  have  adopted  the  emendation  propofed  by  Sir  W,  Blackftone. 

Malonb. 

Being  fatisfied  with  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  the  pafTagc 
as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy,  I  have  followed  it.     Steevens. 

'  .  ■■■ftays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;]  We  Ihould  read  Jiys, 
\.  e.  keeps  me  like  a  brute.  The  following  words— /or  call  yoic 
that  keeping — that  diners  not  from  the  flailing  of  an  ox?  con- 
firms this  emendation.     So,  Caliban  fays— 

"  And  here  yonfty  me 

"  In  tliis  hard  rock."     Warbueton. 

Sties  is  better  than  flays,  and  more  Hkely  to  be  Shakfpeare's. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Noah's  Flood,  by  Drayton  : 
■■     '*  And  fty  themfelves  up  in  a  little  room."   Steevens. 
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but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but 
growth  ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung- 
hills are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Belides  this 
nothing  that  he  ih  plentifully  gives  me,  the  fome- 
thing  that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  feems 
to  take  from  me  :  3  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds, 
bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education. 
This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves,  me ;  and  the  fpirit 
of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins 
to  mutiny  againfl  this  fervitude :  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wife  remedy  how 
to  avoid  it. 

Efiter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  m after,  your  brother. 
Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  flialt  hear  how 
he  will  fhake  me  up. 

Oli.  Now,  fir  !   what  make  you  here  ?4 

Orl.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  fir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  fir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idlenefs. 


^  ——his  countenance  feems  to  tahe  from  vie  •}    We  fliould 
certainly  read — his  difcoantenance.     Warburton, 

There  is  no  need  of  change  j  a  countenance  is  either  good  or 
bad.     Johnson. 

* what  make  you  here?']    i.  e.  what  do  you  here  ?     So, 

in  Hamlet : 

"  What  make  you  at  Elfinour  ?"     Steevens. 
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Oli.    Marry,  fir,   be    better  employ'd,  and  be 
nau2:ht  awhile. 5 


* he  letter  employ'd,  and  be  naught  awhile.]  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, has  here  a  very  critical  note  5  which,  though  his  modefly 
fuftcred  him  to  withdi'aw  it  from  his  fecond  edition,  deferves  to 
be  perpetuated,  i.  e,  (fays  he)  le  letter  employed,  in  my  opinioji, 
in  leing  and  doing  nothing.  Your  idlenefs,  as  you  call  it,  may 
le  an  exercife  by  which  you  make  a  Jigure,  and  endear  yourfelf 
to  the  ii'orld:  and  I  had  rather  you  were  a  contemptille  cypher. 
The  poet  feems  to  me  to  have  that  trite  proverlial  fentimcnt  in 
his  eye,  quoted  from  AttiHus,  ly  the  younger  Pliny  and  others: 
fatius  eft  otiofum  efle  quam  nihil  agere.  But  Oliver,  in  the 
perverj'cnefs  of  his  difpojition,  would  reverfe  the  doBrine  of  the 
proverl.  Does  the  reader  know  what  all  this  means  ?  But  'tis 
no  matter.  I  will  affure  him — le  nought  a  while  is  only  a 
north-country  proverbial  curfe  equivalent  to,  a  viifchief  on  you. 
So,  the  old  poet  Skelton  : 

"  Correft  firft  thy  felfe,  walk  and  le  nought, 
"  Deeme  what  thou  lift,  thou  knoweft  not  my  thought." 
But  what  the  Oxford  editor  could  not  explain,  he  would  amend, 
and  reads : 

——' and  do  aught  a  ivhile.     Warburton. 

If  le  nought  awhile  has  the  fignification  here  given  it,  the 
reading  may  certainly  ftand  j  but  till  I  learned  its  meaning  from 
tliis  note,  I  read : 

Be  letter  e7nployed,  and  he  naught  a  ivhile. 
In  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  fay — It  is  letter  to  do  mifchicf  than  to 
do  nothing.     Johnson. 

Notwithftanding  Dr.  Warburton's  far-fetched  explanation,  I 
believe  that  the  Words  le  naught  au'hile,  mean  no  more  than 
this  :  "  Be  content  to  be  a  cypher,  till  I  fhall  think  fit  to  elevate 
you  into  confequence." 

This  was  certainly  a  proverbial  faying.  I  find  it  in  The  Storie 
<f  King  Darius,  an  interlude,   1565  : 

"  Come  away,  and  le  nought  a  whjle, 
"  Or  furely  I  will  you  both  defyle." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Falftaft'  fays  to  Piftol:   '"Nay, 
if  he  do  nothing  but  fpeak  nothing,  he  fJiall  le  nothing  here." 

Steevens. 

Naught  and  nought  are  frequently  confounded  in  old  Englifli 
books,  I  once  thought  that  the  latter  was  here  intended,  in  the 
fenfe  affixed  to  it  by  Mr,  Steevens:  ''  Be  content  to  be  a  cypher, 
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Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  hulks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  fpent,  that  I 
fliould  come  to  fuch  penury  ? 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  fir  ? 

Orl.  O,  fir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  vi'hom,  fir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.^ 
I  know,  you  are  my  eldcfi:  brother  ;  and,  in  the 
gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  fnould  fo  know  me : 
The  courtefy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  firfi:-born  ;  but  the  fam.e  tradition 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  bro- 
thers betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in 

till  I  fliall  elevate  you  Into  confequence."  But  the  following 
paffage  in  Swetnam,  a  comedy,  l6"20j  induces  me  to  think  that 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy  {naught)  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  expla- 
nation are  right : 

" get  you  both  in,  and  be  naught  a  tvhile." 

The  fpeaker  is  a  chamber-maid,  and  fhe  addrefTes  herfelf  to 
her  miftrefs  and  her  lover.     Ma  lone. 

Malone  fays  tliat  nouglit  (meaning  nothing)  was  formerly 
fpelled  with  an  a,  naught;  which  is  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
it  ought  ftill  to  be  fpelled,  as  the  word  aught,  (any  thing,)  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  is  fpelled  fo. 

A  fimilar  exprelhon  occurs  in  Bartholovjew  Fair,  where  Ur- 
fula  fays  to  Mooncalf :  "  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  he 
curs  d  awhile;"  which  feems  to  coufirm  Warburton's  explana- 
tion.    M.  Mason. 

^  Ay,  better  than  he  /  am  before  knows  me.']  The  firfi:  folio 
reads — better  than  him — .  But,  little  refpeft  is  due  to  tlie 
anomalies  of  the  play-houfe  editors ;  and  of  this  comedy  there 
is  no  quarto  edition.     Steevens. 

Mr,  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — he  I  am  before  j 
more  corre6tly,  but  without  authority.  Our  author  is  equally 
irregi^lar  in  The  tFi?iter's  Tale  : 

"  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you."     Malone, 

Of  The  Winters  Tale  alfo  there  is  none  but  tlie  play-houfc 
copy.    Steevens. 
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me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confefs,  your  coming  before 
me  is  nearer  to  his  reverenced 

Oli.  What,  boy! 

Orl,  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain  :  ^  I  am  the  youngeft  Ton  of 
fir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father ;  and  he  is 
thrice  a  villain,  that  fays,  fuch  a  father  begot  vil- 
lains :  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled 
out  thy  tongue  for  laying  fo ;  thou  haft  railed  on 
thyfelf 

j4dam.  Sweet  mafters,  be  patient ;  for  your  fa- 
ther's remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  fay. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  pleafe :  you  fhall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 


'  ——albeit,  I  confefs,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to 
his  reverence.]  This  is  fenfe  indeed,  and  may  be  thus  under- 
ftood. — ^The  reverence  due  to  my  father  is,  in  Ibme  degree,  de- 
rived to  you,  as  the  iirft-born.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  Orlando 
did  not  here  mean  to  compliment  his  brother,  or  condemn  hlm- 
felf ;  Ibmething  of  both  which  there  is  in  that  fenfe.  I  rather 
think  he  intended  a  fatirical  reflexion  on  his  brother,  who  by 
letting  him  feed  with  his  hinds,  treated  him  as  one  not  fo  nearly 
related  to  old  Sir  Rowland  as  himfelf  was,  I  imagine  therefore 
Shakfpeare  might  write — Albeit  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer 
his  revenue,  i.  e.  tliough  yon  are  no  nearer  in  blood,  yet  it  muft 
be  owned,  indeed,  you  are  nearer  in  eftate.     Wareurton. 

This,  I  apprehend,  refers  to  the  courtefy  of  dlftinguilliing  tbc 
eldeji  fon  of  a  knight,  by  the  title  of  efqnire.     Henley. 

*  I  am  no  villain  :]  The  word  villain  is  ufed  by  the  elder 
brother,  in  its  prefent  meaning,  for  a  u'or thief s,  wicked,  or 
bloody  man ;  by  Orlando,  in  its  original  fignilication,  for  a 
fellow  of  bafe  extraction,     Johnson. 
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education  :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peafant,  ob- 
fcuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like 
qualities :  the  fpirit  of  my  father  grows  ftrong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow 
me  fuch  exercifes  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
teftament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is 
fpent  ?  Well,  lir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  fhall  have  fome  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

jiDAM.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Moft  true,  I  have 
loft  my  teeth  in  your  fervice. — God  be  with  my  old 
m after  !  he  would  not  have  fpoke  fuch  a  word. 

\_Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  begin  you  to  gi'ow  upon  me  ? 
I  will  phyfick  your  ranknefs,  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
fand  crowns  neither.     Hola,  Dennis  1 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worfhip  ? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wreftler,  here 
to  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  pleafe  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  accefs  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  \_Exit  Dennis.] — 'Twill  be 
a  good  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wreftling  is. 
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Enter  Charles. 


Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worfhip. 

Oli.  Good  monfieur  Charles  ! — what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  fir,  but  the 
old  news  :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banifhed  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themfelves  into  voluntary 
exile  with  him,  whole  lands  and  revenues  enrich 
the  new  duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave  ^ 
to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rofalind,  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter/ be  baniihed  with  her  father. 

Cha.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,-  her  cou- 
fln,  fo  loves  her, — being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
together,-^that  fhe  would  have  followed  her  exile, 
or  have  died  to  flay  behind  her.     She  is  at  the 


^  • 'good  leave — ]  As  often  as  this  phrafe  occurs,  it  means 

a  ready  ajf'ent.     So,  in  Kirig  John  : 

"  Bajl.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile  ? 
"  Gur.   Good  leave,  good  Philip."     Steevens. 

* the  duhe^s  daughter,']  The  words  old  and  fieif  [inferted 

by  Sir  T.  Hanmer]  feem  neceflary  to  tlie  perfpicuity  of  the  dia- 
logue.    Johnson. 

the  duke's  daughter,']  i.e.  the  laniJJied  duke's  daughter. 

Malone. 

The  author  of  The  Revifal  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fubfequent 
wovds — her  coitjin,  fufficiently  diftinguifli  the  perfon  intended. 

Steevens. 

^  for  the  duke's  daughter,]     i,  e.  the  t/furping  duke's 

daughter.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  here — the  new  duke's  ;  and  in 
the  preceding  fpeech — the  old  duke's  daughter;  but  in  my 
opinion  unneceflarily.  The  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  word  duke 
in  tbefe  palTages  is  much  in  our  author's  manner,     Malone. 
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court,  and  no  lefs  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his 
own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  fay,  he  is  already  in  the  forelt  of 
Arden,3  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England : 
they  fay,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
day ;  and  fleet  the  time  carelelsly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wreflle  to-morrow  before  the 
new  duke .? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  fir  ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  fir,  fecretly  to  un- 
derftand,  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath 
a  difpofition  to  come  in  difguis'd  againlt  me  to  try 
a  fall :  To-morrow,  fir,  I  wreitle  for  my  credit ; 
and  he  that  eicapes  me  without  fome  broken  limb, 
Ihall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  yonng, 
and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to 
foil  him,  as  I  mud,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come 
in  :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither 
to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  might  flay 
him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  fuch  difgrace 
well  as  he  fhall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his 
own  fearch,  and  altogether  againft  my  will. 

'  in  the  forejl  of  Arden,]     Ardenne  is  a  foreft  of  con- 

fiderable  extent  in  Frencii  Flanders,  lying  near  the  Meufe,  and 
between  Charlemont  and  Rocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenfer, 
in  his  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,   15g5  : 

"  Into  a  foreft  wide  and  wafte  he  came, 

"  Where  ftore  he  heard  to  be  of  favage  prey ; 

"  So  wide  a  foreft,  and  fo  wafte  as  this, 

"  Not  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  foul  Arlo  is." 
But  our  author  was  furnifhed  with  the  fcene  of  his  play  by 
Lodge's  Novel.     Malone. 
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Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  fhalt  find  I  will  inoft  kindly  requite. 
I  had  myfelf  notice  of  my  brother's  purpofe  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  diffuade 
him  from  it ;  but  he  is  refolute.  I'll  tell  thee, 
Charles, — it  is  the  llubborneft  young  fellow  of 
France  ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of 
every  man's  good  parts,  a  fecret  and  villainous  con- 
triver againft  me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore  ufe 
thy  difcretion  ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didft  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger :  And  thou  wert  befl  look  to't ; 
for  if  thou  dofl  him  any  flight  difgrace,  or  if  he  do 
not  mightily  grace  himfelf  on  thee,  he  will  pra6life 
againft  thee  by  poifon,  entrap  thee  by  fome  trea- 
cherous device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  fome  indire6l  means  or  other :  for, 
I  afllire  thee,  and  almoft  with  tears  I  fpeak  it,  there 
is  not  one  fo  young  and  fo  villainous  this  day  living. 
I  fpeak  but  J3rotherly  of  him ;  but  fhould  I  anato- 
mize him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  muft  blufh  and  weep, 
and  thou  muft  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Chj.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you : 
If  he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment : 
If  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wreftle  for 
prize  more :  And  fo,  God  keep  your  worfhip  ! 

Oli.  Farewell  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  ftir 
this  gamefter :  ^  I  hope,  I  fhall  fee  an  end  of  him ; 
for  my  foul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 


*  this  gamefter:]     Gamefter,  in  tlie  prefent  inftance, 

and  fome  others^  does  not  lignify  a  man  vicioully  addided  to 
games  of  chance,  but  a  frolic kfome  perfon.  TiiuSj  in  King 
Henry  VIII: 

"  You  are  a  merry  gamefter y  my  lord  Sands." 

Steevens. 
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more  than  he.  Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  fchool'd, 
and  yet  learned  ;  full  of  noble  device  ;  of  all  fortsS 
enchantingly  beloved  ;  and,  indeed,  fo  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  of  my  own 
people,  who  bed  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether 
mifpriied  :  but  it  fhall  not  be  fo  long  ;  this  wreftler 
fhall  clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle 
the  boy  thither^^  which  now  Til  go  about.     [_Ex2t, 


SCENE  II. 

./i  Laivn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rofalind,  fweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  fhow  more  mirth  than  I  am 
millrefs  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  ?  ? 
Unlefs  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banifhed  fa- 
ther, you  mull  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any 
extraordinary  pleafure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  fee,  thou  loveft  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  ba- 
nifhed father,  had  banilTied  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
father,  {o  thou  hadft  been  ftill  with  me,  I  could 


'  of  all  forts — ]    Sorts,  in  this  place,  means  ranks  and 

degrees  of  men,     Ritson. 

*  •         kindle  the  hoy  thither,']    A  fimllar  phrafc  occurs  in 
Macleth,  AGi  I.  fc.  iii : 

" enkindle  you  unto  tiie  crown."     Stekvens. 

^  ■ 1  u'ere  merrier  ?]    /,  which  was  inadvertently  omitted 

m  die  old  copy,  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Pope,     M.\loxe. 
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have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine  ; 
fo  M^ould'ft  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me 
were  fo  righteoufly  temper'd  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
eftate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have  ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thoii  fhalt  be  his  heir  :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in 
afFe6lion ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break 
that  oath,  let  me  turn  monfter :  therefore,  my  fweet 
Rofe,  my  dear  Rofe,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devife 
fports :  let  me  fee ;  What  think  you  of  falling  in 
love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  fport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earneft  ;  nor  no  further  in 
iport  neither,  than  with  fafety  of  a  pure  blufh  thou 
may'fl  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  fhall  be  our  fport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  fit  and  mock  the  good  houfewife. 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,^  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  beflowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  fo ;  for  her  benefits 


*  mock  the  gnod  houfewife,  For  time,  from   her  wheel,'] 

The  wheel  of  Fortune  is  not  the  whed  of  a  houfewife.  Shak- 
fpeare  has  confounded  Fortune,  whofe  wheel  only  figures  uncer- 
tainty and  viciflitude,  with  the  deftiny  that  fpins  the  tliread  of 
life,  though  not  indeed  with  a  wheel.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  is  very  fond  of  this  idea.     He  has  the  fame  in 
Antony  fnid  Cleopatra  : 

'' and  rail  fo  high, 

"  That  the  falfe  houfewife.  Fortune,  break  her  wheel." 

Steevens. 
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are  mightily  mifplaced:  and  the  bountiful  blind 
Avoman  doth  moft  miftake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true :  for  thofe,  that  fhe  makes  fair, 
fhe  fcarce  makes  honeft  ;  and  thofe,  that  fhe  makes 
honeft,  fhe  makes  very  ill-favour'dly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goeft  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's  :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No  ?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  crea-' 
ture,  may  fhe  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? — 
Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune, 
hath  not  fortune  fent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  ar- 
gument ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na- 
ture ;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cut- 
ter off  of  nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's-  work 
neither,  but  nature's ;  who  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reafon  of  fuch  goddelfes,  hath  fent 
this  natural  for  our  whetftone  -.9  for  always  the  dul- 
nefs  of  the  fool  is  the  whetltone  of  his  wits. — How 
now,  wit  1  whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Miftrefs,  you  mufi;  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  meffenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

'  who  perceiviirg  our  natural  zu'its  too  dull  to  reafon  of 

fuch  goddejjes,  hath  fent  &rc.]  The  old  copy  reads — "  per- 
ceivtXh — ."  Mr.  Malone  retains  the  Qld  reading,  but  adds— 
"  and  hath  fent,"  Sec.     Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  C 
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Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  fwore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  fwore  by  his 
honour  the  mufiard  was  naught :  now,  Fll  ftand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  muftard  was 
good  ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forfworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry  ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wifdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  ftroke  your 
chins,  and  fwear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were : 
but  if  you  fwear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forfworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  fwearing  by 
his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he 
had  fworn  it  away,  before  ever  he  faw  thofe  pan- 
cakes or  that  muftard. 

Cel.  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'll;  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Cel.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him.* 


*  Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 
Rof.  My  father  s  love  is  enough  to  honour  him.']  This  reply 
to  the  Clown  is  in  all  the  books  placed  to  Rofolind ;  but  Frede- 
rick was  not  her  father,  but  Celia's  :  I  have  therefore  ventured 
to  prefix  the  name  of  Celia  There  is  no  countenance  from  any 
pallhge  in  this  play,  or  from  the  Dramatis  Perfo7i(e,  to  imagine, 
that  both  the  Brother-Dukes  were  namefakes ;  and  one  called 
the  Old,  and  the  other  the  Younger- Frederick  3  and  without 
fome  fuch  authority,  it  would  make  confufion  to  fuppofe  it. 

Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  feems  not  to  know  that  the  Dramatis  Perfojice 
were  firfl:  enumerated  by  Rowe.     Johnson, 

Frederick  is  here  clearly  a  miflake,  as  appears  by  the  anfwer 
of  Rofaliud,  to  whom  Touchftone  addreiTes  himfelf,  though  the 
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finougli !  fpeak  no  more  of  him  ;  you'll  be  whip'd 
for  taxation/  one  of  thefe  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  fpeak 
wifely,  what  wife  men  do  fooliihly. 

Cel,  By  my  troth,  thou  fay 'It  true  :  for  fmce  the 
little  wit,  that  fools  have,  was  filenced,^  the  little 


queftion  was  put  to  him  by  Celia.  I  fuppofe  fome  abbreviation 
was  ufed  in  tlie  MS.  for  the  name  of  the  rightful,  or  old  duke, 
as  he  is  called,  [perhaps  Fer.  for  Ferdinnnd,']  which  the  tran- 
fcriber  or  printer  converted  into  Frederick.  Fernardyne  is  one 
of  the  perfons  introduced  in  the  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is 
founded.  Mr.  Theobald  Ibives  the  ditiiculty  by  giving  the  next 
fpeech  to  Celia,  inllead  of  Rofalind ;  but  there  is  too  much  of 
filial  warmth  in  it  for  Celia  : — belides,  why  fhould  her  father  be 
called  old  Frederick  ?  It  appears  from  the  laft  fcene  of  this  play- 
that  this  was  the  name  of  the  younger  brotlier.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  remark  may  be  juft;  and  yet  I  think  the  fpeech 
which  is  ftill  left  in  the  mouth  of  Celia,  exl^iibits  as  much  ten- 
dernefs  for  the  fool,  as  refpeft  for  her  own  father.  She  Hops 
Touchttone,  who  might  otherwife  have  proceeded  to  fay  what 
ilie  could  not  hear  without  inflifting  punifliment  on  the  fpeaker. 
Old  is  an  unmeaning  term  of  familiarity.  It  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and 
has  no  reference  to  age.  The  Duke  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  h 
called  by  Lucio  "  the  old  fantaftical  Duke,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  you'll  he  whip'd/or  taxation,]    This  was  the  difcipline 

ufually  infliiSled  upon  fools.  Brantome  informs  us  that  Legar, 
fool  to  Elizabeth  of  France,  having  otfended  her  with  fome  in- 
delicate fpeech,  "  fut  hienfouette  a  la  cuijine  pour  ces  paroles." 
A  reprefentation  of  this  ceremony  may  be  feen  in  a  cut  prefixed 
to  B.  II.  ch.  c.  of  the  German  Petrarch  already  mentioned  iu 
Vol.  IV.  p.  359.     Douce. 

Taxation  is  cenfure,  or  fatire.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 
"  Niece,  you  tax  Siguier  Benedick  too  much ;  but  he'll  be  meet 
with  you."     Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

'' my  taxing  like  a  wildgoofe  flies — ."   Malone. 

^  Jince  the  little  wit,   that  fools  have,  was  Jilenced,'] 

Shakfpeare  probably  alludes  to  the  ufe  of  fools  or  jefters,  who 
for  fome  ages  had  been  allowed  in  all  courts  an  unbridled  liberty 
of  cenfure  and  mockery,  and  about  this  time  began  to  be  Icfs, 
tolerated.     Johnson. 

C2 
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foolery,  that  wife  men  have,  makes  a  great  fhow. 
Here  comes  Monlieur  Le  Beau. 


Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  moutli  full  of  news. 
Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  Then  fhall  we  he  news-cramm'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  we  fliall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Bon  jour,  Monlieur  Le  Beau :  What's 
the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princefs,  you  have  loft  much  good 
fport. 

Cel.  Sport  ?  Of  what  colour  ? 
Le  Beau.  What  colour,   madam  ?    How  fhall  I 
anfwer  you  ? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  deftinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  faid ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.-* 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, 

Ros.  Thou  lofeil  thy  old  fmell. 

*  ■  laid  on  with  a  trowel.']    I  fuppofe  the  meaning  is,  that 

there  is  too  heavy  a  raafs  of  big  words  laid  upon  a  flight  fubjeft. 

Johnson. 

This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion,  which  is  generally  ufed  to 
lignify  a  glaring  faljliood.     See  Ray's  Proverbs.     Steevens. 

It  means  a  good  ronnd  hit,  thrown  in  without  judgment  or 
defign.     RiTsoN. 

To  lay  071  with  a  troivel,  is,  to  do  any  thing  ftrongly,  and 
without  delicacy.  If  a  man  flatters  grofsly,  it  is  a  common 
fxpreflion  to  fay,  that  he  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.   M.  Mason. 
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Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies  :5  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrcllling,  which  you  have  loft  the 
fight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wreftling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if 
it  pleafe  your  ladyfhips,  you  may  fee  the  end ;  for 
the  beft  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they 
are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his 
three  fons, 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  prefence  ; 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  Immvn 
unto  all  men  by  thefe  prejhits,^ 


^  You  amaze  me,  ladies ;]  To  amaze,  here,  is  not  to  aftonifli 
or  ftrike  with  wonder,  but  to  perplex ;  to  confufe,  fo  as  to  put 
out  of  the  intended  narrative.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Cyinleline,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii : 

"  I  am  amar^ed  with  matter."     Steevens. 

*  JFith  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  known  unto  all  men  ly 
thefe  prefents,']  The  ladies  and  the  fool,  according  to  the  mode 
of  wit  at  that  time,  are  at  a  kind  of  c7-oJs  purpn/es.  Where  the 
words  of  one  fpeaker  are  wrelled  by  another,  in  a  repartee,  to 
a  different  meaning.  As  where  the  Clown  fays  juft  before — 
Nay,  if  I  keep  not  jny  rank.  Rofalind  replies — Thou  lofft  thy 
oldfm.ell.  So  here  when  Rofalind  had  faid — JFith  bills  on  their 
necks,  the  Clown,  to  be  quits  with  her,  puts  in — Knoiu  all  men 
by  thefe  prcfents.  She  fpoke  of  an  inftrument  of  war,  and  he 
turns  it  to  an  inftrument  of  law  of  the  fame  name,  beginning 
with  thefe  words :   So  that  they  muft  be  given  to  him. 

Wabburton. 

This  conje6ture  is  ingenious.   Where  meaning  is  fo  very  thin^ 
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Le  Beau.  The  eldeft  of  the  three  wreftled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wreftler ;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him  :  fo  he  ferved 

as  in  this  vein  of  jocularity,  it  is  hard  to  catch,  and  therefore  I 
know  not  well  what  to  determine ;  but  I  cannot  fee  why  Rofa- 
lind  lliould  fuppofe,  that  the  competitors  in  a  wreftling  match 
carried  bills  on  their  fhoulders,  and  I  believe  the  whole  conceit 
is  in  the  poor  refemblance  of  pre  fence  and  prefents.    Johnson. 

With  bills  on  their  necks,  Ihould  be  the  conclufion  of  Le 
Beau's  fpeech.  Mr.  Edwards  ridicules  Dr.  Warburton,  "  As  if 
people  carried  fuch  inftruments  of  war,  as  hills  and  guns  on 
their  necks,  not  on  their  Jhoulders  .'"  But  unluckily  the  ridicule 
falls  upon  hinilelf.  Lalfels,  in  his  Voyage  of  Italy,  fays  of  tu- 
tors, "  Some  perfuade  their  pupils,  that  it  is  fine  carrying  a  gun 
upon  their  necks."  But  what  is  ftill  more,  the  expreffion  is 
taken  immediately  from  Lodge,  who  furnithed  our  author  with 
his  plot.  "  Ganimede  on  a  day  fitting  with  Aliena,  (the  affumed 
names,  as  in  the  play,)  caft  up  her  eye,  and  faw  where  Rofader 
came  pacing  towards  them  with  his  foreft-hilL  on  his  iiecke." 

Farmer. 
The  quibble  may  be  countenanced  by  the  following  palfage  in 
Woman  s  a  Weathercock,   l6l2  : 

^'  Good-morrow,  taylor,  I  abhor  lills  in  a  morning — 

"■  But  thou  may'fi:  watch  at  night  with  lill  in  hand." 
Again,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  I : 

" with  a  fword  by  his  fide,  a  iore^-lille  on  his 

necke,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Rowley's  When  you  fee  me  you  knoiv  me,  l621  : 

"  Enter  King,  and  Compton,  with  lills  on  his  lack." 
Again,  in  The  Pinner  of  Wakefeld,  15QQ  : 

"  And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  ?ieck." 
Again : 

" are  you  not  big  enough  to  bear 

"  Your  bats  upo7i  your  necks  ?"  Steevens. 
I  don't  think  that  by  lill  Is  meant  either  an  inftrument  ^of 
war,  or  one  of  law,  but  merely  a  label  or  advertifement — as  wc 
{ay  a  play- 1  ill,  a  hand-bill;  unlefs  Farmer's  ingenious  amend- 
ment be  admitted,  and  thefe  words  become  part  of  Le  Beau's 
fpeech  J  in  which  cafe  the  word  lill  would  be  ufed  by  him  to 
denote  a  weapon,  and  by  Rofalind  perverted  to  mean  a  label. 

M.  Mason. 
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the  fecond,  and  fo  the  third  :  Yonder  they  lie  ;  the 
poor  old  man,  their  flither,  making  fuch  pitiful 
dole  over  them,  that  all  the  betiolders  take  his  part 
with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  fport,  monfieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  loft  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  fpeak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wifer  every  day  !  it 
is  the  firft  tinje  that  ever  I  heard,  breaking  of  ribs 
was  fport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promife  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  elfe  longs  to  fee  this  broken 
mufick  in  his  fides  ?  ^    is  there  yet  another  dotes 

■7  is  there  any  elfe  longs  to  fee  this  Iroken  mnjick  in  his 

Jides?}  A  ftupid  error  in  the  copiei5.  They  are  talking  here  of 
fome  who  had  their  ribs  broke  in  wreftling  :  and  the  pleafantry 
of  Rofalind's  repartee  muft  confift  in  the  allufion  the  makes  to 
compojing  in  miifick.  It  necellarily  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
poet  wrote — set  this  broken  muiick  iti  his  Jides. 

Warburtov. 

If  any  change  were  necefTaiy,  I  fliould  write,  feel  this  Iroken 
mujick,  for  fee.  But  fee  is  the  colloquial  term  for  perception  or 
experiment.  So  we  fay  every  dayj  fee  if  the  water  be  hot  j  I 
will  fee  which  is  the  bell  time  ;  flie  has  tried,  and  fees  tliat  flie 
cannot  lift  it.  In  this  fenfe  fee  may  be  here  ufed.  The  fufferer 
can,  with  no  propriety,  be  faid  to  fet  the  muiick  ;  neither  is  the 
allufion  to  the  aft  of  tuning  an  inllrument,  or  pricking  a  tune, 
one  of  which  mull  be  meant  byfetting  mufick.  Rolalind  hints 
at  a  whimfical  fimilitude  between  the  feries  of  ribs  gradually 
fhortening,  and  fome  mufical  inftruments,  and  tlierefore  calls 
broken  ribs,   broken  mufick.     Johnson. 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which  confifling  of 
reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  leffening,  bore  fome 
refemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.     M.  Mason. 

Broken  miifck  either  means  the  noife  which  the  breaking  of 
ribs  would  occafion,  or  the  hollow  found  which  proceeds  from 
a  perfon's  receiving  a  violent  fall.     Douce. 
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upon  rib-breaking? — Shall  we  fee  this  wreftling, 
coiifin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  muft,  if  you  ftay  here :  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  vvreflling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  fure,  they  are  coming :  Let  us  now 
llay  and  fee  it. 


Flourijh.     Enter  Duke  Frederick,   Lords,    Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on  ;  fince  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardnefs. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  fuc- 
cefsfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  coufin  ?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  fee  the  wreftling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege  ?  fo  pleafe  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  fuch  odds  in  the  men :  ^  In  pity 
of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  difluade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ;  fee  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monfieur  Le  Beaq- 


I  can  offer  no  legitimate  explanation  of  this  paffage,  but  may 
©bferve  that  another,  fomewhat  parallel,  occurs  in  A'.  Henry  V: 
"Come,  your  anfwer  in  broken  mujick;  for  thy  voice  is  mulick, 
and  thy  Englifh  broken."     Steevens. 

"  odds  in  the  mf^n  :']  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  In  the  old  edi- 
tions, the  man.     Johnson. 
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Duke  F.  Do  To  ;  I'll  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monfieur  the  challenger,  the  princefles 
call  for  you.^ 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  refpecl  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wreftler  ? ' 

Orl.  No,  fair  princefs  ;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  ftrength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  fpirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years :  You  have  feen  cruel  proof  of  tliis 
man's  ftrength  :  if  you  fawyourfelf  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourfelf  with  your  judgment,^  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counfel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprife.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  fake,  to 
embrace  your  own  fafety,  and  give  over  this  at- 
tempt. 

Ros.   Do,  young  fir;    your  reputation  fhall  not 


'  the  piIncefTes  call  for  you.']    The  old  copy  reads — the 

princejU'e  calls.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone, 

^  hiVe  you    challenged   Charles   the  ivrejtler?']     This 

wreftling  i-atch  is  minutely  defcribed  in  Lodge's  Rqfalynde, 
15Q2.     Malone. 

*  ——'if  you  faw  yourfelf  with  your  eyes,  or  hiew  yourfelf 
with  your  judgmeiit,]  Abfurd  !  The  lenfe  requires  that  we 
fhould  read, — our  eyes,  and — our  Judgment.  The  argument  is. 
Your  fpirits  are  too  ('old,  and  therefore  your  judgment  deceives 
you;  hut  did  you  fee  and  know  yourfelf  with  our  more  impartial 
judgment,  you  would  forbear.     Warburton, 

I  cannot  find  the  abfurdity  of  the  prefent  reading.  If  you 
were  not  blinded  and  intoxicated,  fays  the  princefs,  with  the 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  if  you  could  ufe  your  own  eyes  to  fee,  or 
your  own  judgment  to  know  i/o«r/t'//)  the  fear  of  your  adven- 
ture would  co  nfel  you.     Johnson, 
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therefore  be  mlfprifed :  we  will  make  it  our  fuit  to 
the  duke,  that  the  wreilling  might  not  go  for- 
ward. 

Orl.  I  befeech  you,  punifh  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts;  wherein  I  covifefs  me  much  guilty, 
to  deny  fo  fair  and  excellenL  ladies  any  thing. 3  But 
let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wifnes,  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  4  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
fhamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  b e  fo  :  I  fhall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world 
no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing;  only  in  the 
world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  fup- 
plied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 


'  /  lefeech  you,  punijli  me  not  &c.]  I  fhould  wIili  to  read, 
/  lefeech  you,  puniJli  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts.  Therein 
/  confefs  myfelf  much  guilty  to  deny  Jo  fair  and  excellent  ladies 
any  thing.     Johnson. 

As  the  word  wherein  mufl  always  refer  to  fomething  pre- 
ceding, I  have  no  doubt  but  there  is  an  error  in  this  paffage, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read  herein,  inftead  of  wherein.  The 
hard  thoughts  that  he  complains  of  are  the  apprehenfions  ex- 
prefled  by  the  ladies  of  his  not  being  able  to  contend  Avith  the 
wreftler.  He  befeeches  that  they  will  not  punifli  him  with 
them  ;  and  then  adds,  "  Herein  I  confefs  me  much  guilty  to 
deny  fo  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  tiling.  But  let  your  fair 
eyes  and  gentle  wiflies  go  with  me  to  my  trial."     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning  I  think  is,  "  punifh  me  not  with  your  unfa- 
vourable opinion  (of  my  abilities)  ;  which,  however,  I  confefs, 
I  deferve  to  incur,  for  denying  fuch  fair  ladies  any  requeft." 
The  exprelfion  is  Hcentious,  but  our  author's  plays  furnilh  many 
fuch,     Malone, 

*  let  your  gentle  wiJJies,  go  with  me  to  my  trial:'] 

Addifon  might  have  had  this  paffage  in  his  memory,  when  he 
put  the  following  words  into  Juba's  mouth  : 

" Marcia,  may  I  hop^ 

*'  That  thy  kind  willies  follow  me  to  battle  ?" 

Steevens. 
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Ros.  The  little  ftrength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  defires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
{o  delirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  lir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modeft  working. 

Duke  F.  You  fhall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace  ;  you  Hi  all  not 
entreat  him  to  a  fecond,  that  have  Co  mightily  per- 
fuaded  him  from  a  fii-ft. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  fhould 
not  have  mocked  me  before  :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  fpeed,  young  man  ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  inviiible,  to  catch  the 
ftrong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  ivreftle. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  ! 
Ceb.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  fliould  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.     Shout, 
Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  befeech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  doft  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  fpeak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  h  borne  oift.'] 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 
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Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngeft  fon  of  fir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would,  thou  hadlt  been  Ton  to  fome 
man  elfe. 
The  world  efieem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  fi:ill  mine  enemy  : 
Thou  fhouldfi:  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadfl:  thou  defcended  from  another  houfe. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  ; 
I  would,  thou  hadfi:  told  me  of  another  father. 

\_Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Le  Beau. 
Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 
Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  fir  Rowland's  fon. 
His  youngeft  fon ;  ^ — and  would  not  change  that 

calling,*^ 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  fir  Rowland  as  his  foul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  fon, 
I  fhould  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  fhould  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  coufin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him  : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  difpofition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deferv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promifes  in  love, 

^  His  youngeft  fun ;]  The  words  "  than  to  be  defcended 
from  any  other  houfe,  however  high,"  muft  be  underftood. 
Orlando  is  replying  to  the  duke,  who  is  juft  gone  out,  and  had 
faid — 

"  Thou  fliould'ft  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
"  Hadft  thou  defcended  from  another  houfe."  Malone. 
"  •that  calling,]    i.e.  appellation;  a  very  um.fual,  if  not 

unprecedented  fenfe  of  the  word,     Steevens. 
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But  juftly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promire,^ 
Your  millrefs  Ihall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  fuits  with  fortune ;  * 
That  could  give  more,    but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.    Can  I  not  fay,  I  thank  you  ?    My  better 
parts 
Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  flands  up, 
"Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifelefs  block. ^ 

7  'as  you  have  exceeded  promife,']    The  old  copy,  without 

regard  to  the  meafure,  reads — all  promife.     Steevens, 

•  one  out  of  fails  with  fortune;'}    This  feems  an  allufion 

to  cards  where  he  that  has  no  more  cards  to  play  of  any  par- 
ticular fort,  is  out  offuit.     Johnson. 

Out  of  fuits  with  fortune,  I  believe,  means,  turned  out  of 
her  fervice,  and  ftripped  of  her  livery.     Steevens. 

So  afterwards  Celia  fays,  "  — but  turning  thefe  jefts  out  of 
fervice,  let  us  talk  in  good  earneft."     Malone, 

'  Is  hut  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifelefs  block.']  A  quintain  was 
a  pq/i  or  lutt  let  up  for  feveral  kinds  of  martial  exercifes,  againft 
which  they  threw  their  darts  and  exercifed  their  arms.  The 
allufion  is  beautiful.  lam,  fays  Orlando,  only  a  quintain,  a 
lifelefs  I: lock  on  lahich  love  oiily  exercifes  his  arms  in  jeji ;  the 
great  difparity  of  condition  between  Rofaliiid  and  me,  not  fuf- 
fering  me  to  hope  that  love  will  ever  make  a  ferious  matter  of  it. 
The  famous  fi^tirilt  Regnier,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our 
author,  ufes  the  fame  metaphor,  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  though 
tlie  thought  be  different : 

"  Et  qui  dcpuis  dix  ans  jufqu'en  fes  derniers  jours, 

"  A  foutenu  le  prix  en  l"  efcrime  d  amours; 

"■  LafJ'e  en  fn  de  fervir  an  peuple  de  quintaine, 

"  Etle"  &c.     Warburton. 
This  is  but  an  imperfeft  (to  call  it  no  Avorfe)  explanation  of 
a  beautiful  paliage.     The  quintain  was  not  tlie  objeft  of  tlie 
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Mos.   He  calls  us  back  :  My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes  : 
I'll  afk  him  what  he  would  : — Did  you  call,  fir  ?— 
Sir,  you  have  wrellled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Eos.  Have  with  you  : — Fare  you  well. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind  ond  Celia. 
Orl.  What  paffion  hangs  thefe  weights  upon  my 
tongue  ? 
I  cannot  fpeak  to  her,  yet  fhe  urg'd  conference. 


darts  and  arms  :  it  was  a  ftake  driven  into  a  field,  upon  which 
were  hung  a  fliield  and  other  trophies  of  war,  at  which  they 
fhot,  darted,  or  rode,  with  a  lance.  When  the  fliield  and  the 
trophies  were  all  thrown  down,  the  quintain  remained.  With- 
out this  information  how  could  the  reader  underitand  the  allu- 
fion  of — 

. My  letter  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down  ?     Guthrie. 

Mr.  Malone  has  difputed  the  propriety  of  Mr,  Guthrie's  ani- 
madverfions ;  and  Mr.  Douce  is  equally  diflatisfied  with  thofe  of 
Mr.  Malone. 

The  phalanx  of  our  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  their  circumftan- 
tiality,  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  we  are  often  led  (as  Hamlet 
obferves)  to 

(( figi^t  for  a  fpQt 

*'  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe." 
The  prefent  ftri6lures,   therefore,   of  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr. 

Douce,  (which  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted,  and  too  ample  to 

find  their  place  under  the  text  of  our  author^)  muft  appear  at 

the  conclufion  of  the  pl9y.     Steevens. 

For  a  more  particular  defcription  of  a  qvintain,  fee  a  note  on 

a  paffage   in  Jonfon's   Underivoods,  Whalley's  edit.  Vol.  VII. 

p.  55.     M.  Mason. 

A  humorous  defcription  of  this  amufement  may  alfo  be  read 

in  Laneham's  Letter  from  "  Killingwoortli  Caftle,"    Henley^ 
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Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

O  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  fomething  weaker,  maflers  thee. 

Ze  Beau.  Good  fir,  I  do  in  friendfhip  counfel 
you 
To  leave  this  place  :  Albeit  you  have  deferv*d 
High  commendation,  true  applaufe,  and  love ; 
Yet  fuch  is  now  the  duke's  condition,^ 
That  he  mifconfirues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous  ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  fuits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  fpeak  of.= 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  fir :   and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrellling  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners  ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  fhorter^  is  his  daughter  : 


^  the   duke's   condition,]     The  word    condition  means 

chara6ter,  temper,  difpofition.     So^  Antonio,  the  merchant  of 
Venice,  is  called  by  his  friend  the  heft  conditioned  man. 

Johnson*. 

*  than  me  to /peak  of.']     The  old  copy  has — than  /, 

Correded  by  Mr,  Rowe.     Majlone. 

^  « the  fhorter — ]  Thus  Mr.  Pope.  The  old  copy  reads— 

the  taller.    Mr.  Malone — the  f mailer.     Steevens, 

Some  change  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  Rofalind,  in  a  fub- 
^equent  fcene,  exprefsly  fays  that  fJie  is  "  more  than  common 
iallf  and  affigns  that  as  a  reafon  for  her  alfuming  the  drefs  of 
a  man,  while  her  coufin  Celia  retained  her  female  apparel. 
Again,  in  A&  IV.  fc.  iii.  Celia  is  defcribed  by  thefe  words — 
"  the  woman  low,  and  browner  than  her  brother ;"  i.  e.  Rofa- 
lind. Mr.  Pope  reads — "  the  Jliorter  is  his  daughter  j"  which 
lias  been  admitted  in  all  the  fubfeqaent  editions :  but  furely 
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The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banlfh'd  duke^ 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  ufurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whofe  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  fifters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  difpleafure  'gainfl  his  gentle  niece ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praife  her  for  her  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  fake  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainft  the  lady 
Will  fuddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well ; 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this,+ 
I  fhall  defire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
Orl.  I  reft  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you  well  \ 

[Exit  Le  Beau, 
Thus  muft  I  from  the  fmoke  into  the  fmother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother  : — 
But  heavenly  Rofalind  !  [^Eocit. 


Jliorter  and  taller  could  never  have  been  confounded  by  either 
the  eye  or  the  ear.  The  prefent  emendation,  it  is  hoped,  has 
a  preferable  claim  to  a  place  in  the  text,  as  being  much  nearer 
to  the  corrupted  reading.     Malone. 

Shakfpeare  fometimes  fpeaks  of  little  women,  but  I  do  not 
recoiled  that  he,  or  any  other  writer,  has  mentioned  fmall 
ones.  Otherwife,  Mr.  Malone's  conje6ture  fhould  have  found 
a  place  in  our  text,     Steevens, 

*  < in  a  letter  world  than  this,']      So,    in  Coriolanus, 

Ad  III,  fc.  iii :  "  There  is  a  world  elfewhere."     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  coufin ;  why,  Rofalincl ; — Cupid  have 
mercy  ! — Not  a  word  ? 

Has.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  caft 
away  upon  curs,  throw  fome  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reafons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  coulins  laid  up  ;  when 
the  one  fhould  be  lamed  with  reafons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  fome  of  it  for  my  child's  father :  5   O, . 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world  ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  coufin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  ihake  them  off  my  coat;  thefe  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try ;  if  I  could  cry  hem^,  and  have 
him. 

Cel.  Come,  come^  wreftle  with  thy  afFedions. 

5  for  my  child's  father  ;]    i.  e.  for  him  whom  I  hope  to 

marry,  and  have  children  by.    Theobald. 

Vol.  VIII.  D 
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Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wreftler 
than  myfelf. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wllh  updli  you  !  you  will  try  in 
time,  in  defpite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  thefe  jefts 
out  of  fervice,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnell :  Is  it 
poffible,  on  fuch  a  fudden,  you  fhould  fall  into  fo 
Itrong  a  liking  with  old  hr  Rowland's  youngeft  fon  ? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  enfue,  that  you  fhould 
love  his  fon  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chale/  I  fhould 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet 
I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  fake. 

Cel.  Why  fliould  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deferve 
well  ?  7 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him,  becaufe  I  do : — Look,  here  comes,  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

^  By  this  hind  of  chafe,]  That  is,  by  this  way  of  following 
the  argument.  Dear  is  uled  by  Shakfpeare  in  a  double  fenfc 
for  beloved,  and  for  huftful,  hated,  baleful.  Both  fenfes  arc 
autborifed,  and  both  drawn  from  etymology;  but  properly, 
beloved  is  dear,  and  hateful  is  dcre.  Rofalind  ufes  dearly  in  tlie 
good,  and  Celia  in  the  bad  fenfe.     Johnson. 

'  IVhy  flionld  /not?  doth  he  not  deferve  well?']  Celia 
?infwers  Rofalind,  (who  had  delired  her  "  not  to  hate  Orlando, 
for  her  fake,")  as  if  flie  had  laid — "  love  him,  for  my  fake :" 
to  which  the  former  replies,  "  Why  fhould  I  not  [i.  e.  love 
him]  ?"     So,  in  the  following  paffage,  in  King  Heiiry  VIII: 

"  ' ——Which  of  tlie  peers 

"  Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  leaft 
"  Strangely  neglefted  ?" 
Uncontemn'd  mull  be  underllood  as  if  the  author  had  written — 
720/  ( ontemn'd ;  otherwife  the  fubfequent  words  would  convey 
a  meaning  diredly  contrajy  to  what  tlie  fpeaker  intends. 

Maloni. 
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Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Miftrefs,  defpatch  you  with  your  fafeft 
hafte, 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros,  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  coufin : 

Within  thefe  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'fl  found 
So  near  our  publick  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  dieft  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  befeech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me: 
If  with  myfelf  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  defires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantick, 
(As  I  do  trufi:  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never,  fo  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  I  offend  your  highnefs. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  j 

If  their  purgation  did  confift  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itfelf : — 
Let  it  fuffice  thee,  that  I  truft  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  miftrufl  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 
enough. 

Ros.    So  was  I,  when   your  highnefs  took  his 
dukedom  ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highnefs  banifh'd  him  : 
Treafon  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  miliake  me  not  fo  muchj 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Da 
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Cel.  Dear  fovereign,  hear  me  fpeak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  ftay'd  her  for  your  fake, 
Elfe  had  fhe  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  flay. 
It  was  your  pleafure,  and  your  own  remorfe ;  ^ 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  fhe  be  a  traitor. 
Why  fo  am  I ;  we  ftill  have  flept  together, 
Rofe  at  an  inflant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ;  9 
And  wherefoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  fwans. 
Still  we  ^^'ent  coupled,  and  infeparable. 

Duke  F.    She  is  too  fubtle  for  thee ;    and  her 
fmoothnefs. 
Her  very  filence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  Ihe  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  thou  wilt  fhow  more  bright,  and  leem  more 

virtuous,' 
When  fhe  is  gone  :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pafs'd  upon  her ;  fhe  is  banifh'd. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  fentence  then  on  me,  my 
liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

*  remorfe;']    i.e.  compajjion.     So,  in  Macleth: 

"  Stop  the  accefs  and  palTage  to  remorfe.'"     Steevens. 
'  ■  we  Jiill  have  Jlept  together, 

Rofe  at  an  irijlant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together;']  Youthful 
frlendfliip  is  delcribed  in  nearly  the  fame  terms  in  a  book  pub- 
lilhed  the  year  in  which  this  play  firft  appeared  in  print : — 
"■  They  ever  went  together,  plaid  together,  eate  together,  and 
^ifually  Jlept  together,  out  of  the  great  love  that  was  between 
them."  Life  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  folio,  printed  by  Edward 
Blount,  1623,  P.  I.  B.  I.  c.  viii.  p.  ys.     Reed. 

^  And  thou  wilt  flow  ynore  bright,  and  feem  more  virtuous,'] 
When  ihc  was  feen  alone,  fhe  would  be  more  noted. 

Johnson. 
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Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide 
yourfelf; 
If  you  out-ftay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatnefs  of  my  word,  you  die. 

\_Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rofalind  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  he  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  caufe. 

Cel.  Thou  haft  not,  coufin  ;  - 

Pr'ythee,  he  cheerful :  know'ft  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banifh'd  me  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No  ?  hath  not  ?  Rofalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one :  -^ 
Shall  we  be  funder'd  ?  fhall  we  part,  fvveet  girl  ? 
No  ;  let  my  father  feek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devife  with  me,  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  feek  to  take  your  change  upon  you,'' 


^  Thou  haft  not,  coi/Jin ;]  Some  word  is  wanting  to  the 
metre.     Perhaps  our  author  wrote  : 

Indeed  thou  haft  not,  coujln.     Steeven's,  » 

•'  ' Rofalind  lacks  then  the  love 

Which  teacheth  thte.  that  thou  and  1  am  orir  :']  The  poet 
certainly  wrote — which  teacheth  me.  For  if  Rofaliud  had  learnt 
to  think  Celia  one  part  of  herfelf,  flie  could  not  lack  that  love 
whicli  Celia  complains  fhe  does.     Warburton, 

Either  reading  may  (land.  The  fenfe  of  the  eftablifhed  text 
is  not  remote  or  obfcure.  Where  would  be  the  abfurdity  of 
faying.   You  know  not  the  law  which  teaches  you  to  do  right? 

Johnson. 

^  to  take  your  change  upon  you,']     i.e.  to  take  your 

change  or  rev  erf e  of  fortune  upon  yourfelf,  without  any  aid  or 
•participation.     Mai.oke. 
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To  bear  your  griefs  yourfelf,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  forrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canft,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Bos.  Why,  whither  fhall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  feek  my  uncle. ^ 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  fo  far  ? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  fooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I'll  put  myfelf  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  face  ;^ 
The  like  do  you ;  fo  fhall  we  pafs  along. 
And  never  ftir  aiTailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Becaufe  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  fuit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-ax'  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-fpear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a  fwafhing^  and  a  martial  outlide; 

I  have  inferted  this  note,  but  without  implicit  confidence  In 
the  reading  it  explains.     The  fecond  folio  has — charge. 

Steeven?. 

*  To  feek  my  uncle.']  Here  the  old  copy  adds — in  the  forejl 
of  Ard^n,  But  thefe  words  are  an  evident  interpolation,  with- 
out ufe,  and  injurious  to  the  meafure  : 

Why,  whither  fiall  we  go  ? — To  feek  my  uncle, 
being  a  complete  verfe.  Befides,  we  have  been  already  informed 
by  Charles  the  wreftler,  that  the  baniftied  Duke's  refidence  M'as 
in  the  for  eft  of  Arden,     Steevens. 

^  And  with  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  face;']  Umler  is 
a  dufky  yellow-coloured  earth,  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 
See  a  note  on  "  tlie  umler  d  fires,"  in  King  Henry  V.  Act  III. 

Malone. 
'  curtle-ax — ]    Or  cut  lace,  a  broad  fword.    Johnson. 

•  We'll  have  a  fwaJJiing  &c.]  A  fwafhing  outfide  is  an 
iappcarance  of  noify,  bullying  valour.     Swafhing  How  is  men- 
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As  many  other  mannifh  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  femhlaiices. 

Cel.  What  fhall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a 
man  ? 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  worfe  a  name  than  Jove's  own 
page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me,  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  {late; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  coufin,  what  if  we  aflay'd  to  fteal 
The  clownifh  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him  :  Let's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devife  the  fitted  time,  and  fafefi:  way 
To  hide  us  from  purfuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight  :  Now  go  we  in  content,^ 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banifhment.  [^Exeunt. 


tloned  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and,  in  King  Henry  V.  the  Boy- 
fays  :— ^"  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  oblened  thele  three 
fwajliers  ,"  meaning  Nym,  Piftol,  and  Bardolph.     Steevens. 

'  — :»—  Now  go  we  in  content,']  The  old  copy  reads — Now 
go  in  we  content.  Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
I  am  not  lure  that  the  tranfpofition  is  necelfary.  Our  author 
ipight  have  ufed  content  as  an  adjedive.     Malone. 
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ACT  II.      SCENE   I. 

The  Foreji  o/Arden. 

Enter  J^uke  fenior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in 
the  drefs  of  Forefters. 

Duke  S.    Now,  my  co-mates,    and  brothers  in 
exile. 
Hath  not  old  cuftom  made  this  life  more  fweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  thefe  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,'^ 
The  feafons'  difterence ;  as,  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlifh  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  fhrink  with  cold,  I  fmile,  and  fay, — 
This  is  no  flattery  :  thefe  are  counfellors 
That  feelingly  perfuade  me  what  I  am. 


^  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,']  The  old  copj 
reads — "  not  the  penalty — ."     Steevens. 

What  was  the  penalty  of  Adam,  hinted  at  by  our  poet  ?  The 
being  fenfible  of  the  difference  of  tlie  feafons  ?  The  Duke  fays, 
the  cold  and  effe£ts  of  the  winter  feelingly  perfuade  him  what 
he  is.  How  does  he  fiot  then  feel  the  penalty  ?  Doubtlefs,  the 
text  mull  be  reftored  as  I  have  corre6ted  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  notes,  how  often  not  and  but,  by  miilake, 
have  changed  place  in  our  author's  former  editions. 

Theobald. 
As  not  has  here  taken  the  place  of  but,  fo,  in  Coriolanus, 
Aft  II.  i^c.  iii.  but  is  printed  inllead  of  not : 
"  Cor.  Ay,  hut  mine  own  defire. 
•"'1  Cit.  How!  7io^  your  own  defire."     Malone. 
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Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  adverfity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ;  - 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 

'  Which,  like  the  toad,  iighj  and  venomous, 

IVears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head:']  It  was  the  cur- 
rent opinion  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old 
toad  was  to  be  found  a  ftone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues 
were  afcribed.  This  ftone  has  been  often  fought,  but  nothing 
has  been  found  more  than  accidental  or  perhaps  morbid  indura- 
tions of  the  IkuU.     Johnson, 

In  a  book  called  A  Green  Forejl,  or  a  Natural  Hiftory,  &c. 
by  John  Maplett,  156/,  is  the  following  account  of  this  imagi- 
nary gem  :  "  In  this  ftone  is  apparently  feene  verie  often  the 
verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with  defpotted  and  coloured  feete,  but 
thofe  uglye  and  defufedly.  It  is  available  againft  envenoming." 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Monfieur  Thomas,  1039  ; 

" in  moft  phylicians'  heads, 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  toadjione  bred." 
Again,  in  Adrafta,  or  The  JVomans  Spleen,  l635  : 
"  Do  not  then  forget  the  ftone 
*'  In  the  toad,  nor  ferpent's  bone,"  &:c. 
Pliny,  in  the  32d  Book  of  his  Natural  Hijtory,  afcribes  many 
wonderful  qualities  to  a  hone  found  in  the  right  fide  of  a  toad, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  any  gem  in  its  head.     This  deficiency 
however   is   abundantly   fupplied   by  Edward   Fenton,    in   his 
Secrete- Wonders  of  Nature,  4to.  bl.  1.  1509,  who  fays,  "That 
there  is  founde  in  the  heades  of  old  and  great  toades,  a  Jlone 
which  they  call  Borax  or  Stelon :  it  is  moft  commonly  founde  in 
the  head  of  a  hee  toad,  of  power  to  repulfe  poyfons,  and  that  it 
is  a  moft  foveraigne  medicine  for  the  ftone." 

Thomas  Lupton,  in  his^Fiiff  Booke  of  Notable  Things,  4to. 
bl.  1,  bears  repeated  tcftimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  "  Tode-Jione, 
called  Crapaudina."  In  his  Seventh  Booke  he  inftru6ts  us  how 
to  procure  it ;  and  afterwards  tells  us — "  You  fliall  knowe  whe~ 
ther  the  Tode-Jione  be  the  ryght  and  perfeft  ftone  or  not.  Holde 
the  ftone  before  a  Tode,  fo  that  he  may  fee  it ;  and  if  it  be  a 
ryght  and  true  ftone,  the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it,  and  make- 
as  though  he  would  fnatch  it.  He  envieth  fo  much  that  man 
fhould  have  tliat  ftone,"     Steevens. 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,^ 
Sermons  in  flones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

u^Mi.  I  would  not  change  it: 4    Happy  is  your 
grace, 
That  can  tranflate  the  ilubbornnefs  of  fortune 
Into  fo  quiet  and  fo  fweet  a  ftyle. 

Duke  S.  Come,  fhall  we  go  and  kill  us  venifon  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  defert  city,'^ — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  ^ 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  fwears  you  do  more  ufurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banilh'd  you. 

^  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  &:c.]  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Book  I : 

"  Thus  both  trees  and  each  thing  elfe,  be  the  boohes  to 
a  fancier     Steevens. 
*  /  ivould  not  change  it .]     Mr,  Upton,  not  without  probabi- 
lity, gives  thefe  words  to  the  Duke,  and  makes  Amiens  begin — • 
Happy  is  your  grace.     Johnson. 

'  native  burghers  of  this  defert  city,"]  In  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia, the  deer  are  called  "  the  wild  burgeffes  of  the  foreft," 
Again,  in  the  18th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 

"  Where,  fearlefs  of  the  hunt,  the  hart  fecurely  flood, 
"  And  every  where  walk'd  free,  a  hurgefs  of  the  wood." 

Steeveni. 
A  kindred  expreflion  is  found  in  Lodge's  Rofalynde,  I592  : 
"  About  her  wond'ring  flood 
"  The  citizens  o'  the  wood." 
Our  author  afterwards  ufes  this  very  phrafe  : 

"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greafy  citizens."     Malone. 

'^  wi/ A  forked  heads — ]    i.e.  with  arrou's,  the  pointo 

of  which  were  barbed.     So,  in  A  mad  IForld  my  Mafters  : 
"  While  the  broad  arrow  with  the  forked  head 
"  MilTes"  Sec.     Steevens. 
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To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myfelf. 
Did  fteal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whole  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : ' 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  lequelter'd  ftag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languifh  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  fuch  groans. 
That  their  difcharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almoft  to  hurtling  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe 
In  piteous  chafe  :^  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremeft  verge  of  the  fwift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  faid  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  fpe6i;acle  ? 

1  Lord.  O,  yes,  into  a  thoufand  fimiles. 
Firft,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needlefs  ftream ;  9 
Poor  dee?;  quoth  he,  thou  mah'Ji  a  teftament 
As  worldlings  do,  givi7ig  thy  J'um  of  more 

'  as  lie  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  &c.] 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
f'  That  wreathes  its  old  fantaftic  roots  fo  high, 
'^  His  liftlefs  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  llretch, 
"  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 

Gray's  Elegy.     Steevens. 
"  the  lig  roujid  tears  Src]    It  is  faid  in  one  of  the  mar- 
ginal notes  to  a  fimilar  paflage  in  the  13th  Song  of  Drayton's 
Pobjolhion,  that  "  the  harte  weepeth  at  his  dying  :  his  tears  are 
held  to  be  precious  in  medicine."     Steevens. 

'  ——in  the  needlefs  Jtream  5]  The  ftream  that  wanted  not 
fuch  a  fupply  of  moifture.  The  old  copy  has  into,  caught  pro- 
bably by  the  compofitor's  eye  from  the  line  above.  The  corredion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 
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To  that  luhich  had  too  much :  ^  Then,  being  alone,* 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends ; 

^Tis  right,  quoth  he;  this  mijerij  doth  part 

Thejlux  of  company :  Anon,  a  carelefs  herd. 

Full  of  the  paflure,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  flays  to  greet  him  ;  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greafy  citizens  ; 

"Tisjuji  the  f apt  ion  :   Wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 

Thus  moft  inventively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,^  city,  court, 

^  To  that  which  had  too  much  :]  Old  copy — too  niu/L  Cor- 
refted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone, 

Shakfpeare  has  almoll  the  fame  thought  in  his  Lover  s  L,o7n- 
plaint  : 

" in  a  river 

"  Upon  whofe  weeping  margin  Ihe  was  fet, 
"  Like  ufury,  applying  wet  to  wet." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  Vl.  P.  III.  Ad  V.  fc.  iv : 
"  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  lea, 
''And  give  more  ftrength  to  that  ivhich  hath  too  much." 

Steevens. 

' Then,  being  alone,']  The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — 

Then  being  there  alone.     Steevens. 

^  The  body  of  the  country,]  The  oldeft  copy  omits — the; 
but  it  is  fupplied  by  the  fecond  folio,  which  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  firft.  Mr.  Malone  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  but 
let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf,     Steevens. 

Country  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  So  again,  in  Tu'elfth 
Night : 

"  The  hke  of  him.     Know'ft  thou  this  country  P" 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  our  author's  phrafeology  and  metre,  reads — 
The  tody  of  the  country,  &c.  which  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  fubfequent  editors.     Malone. 

Is  not  country  ufed  elfewhere  alfo  as  a  diflyllable  ?  See 
Coriolanus,  Aft  I.  fc.  vi : 

"  And  that  his  country''s  dearer  than  himfelf." 
Befides,  by  reading  country  as  a  trifyllable,  in  the  middle  of  a 
verfe,  it  would  become  rough  and  diffonant.     Steevens. 
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Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  fwearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worfe, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  affign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 
Upon  the  fobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place ; 

I  love  to  cope  him'^  in  thefe  fullen  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  ftraight.   [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.    Can  it  be  poffible,  that  no  man  faw 
them  ? 
It  cannot  be  :  fome  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  confent  and  fufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  fee  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 

Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreafur'd  of  their  miftrefs. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynifh  clown,5  at  whom 

fo  oft 

*  to  cope  him — ]    To  encounter  himj  to  engage  with 

him.    Johnson. 

*  the  roynifli  clown,]    Royni/li,  from  rogneux,  French, 
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Your  grace  was  wo  tit  to  laugh,  is  alfo  miffing. 
Hefperia,  the  princefs'  gentlewoman, 
Confelles,  that  fhe  fecretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  coufin  mhch  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wreuler*^ 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  Imewy  Charles ; 
And  flie  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  furely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother  ;7  fetch  that  gallant 
hither ; 
If  he  be  abfent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him  :  do  this  fuddenly ; 
And  let  not  fearch  and  inquifition  quaiF 
To  bring  again  thefe  foolifh  runaways.        \_Exeunt, 

mangy,  fcurvy.   The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  m  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rnfe,  988  : 

"  That  knottie  was  and  all  roinous.'" 
Again,  ihid.  QlQO : 

"  This  argument  is  all  roignovs — ." 
Again,  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  Pierce's  Supererogation, 
4to.  1593.  Speaking  of  Long  Meg  of  Weftminfter,  he  fays — . 
"  Although  (lie  were  a  lufty  bouncing  rampe,  fomewhat  like 
Gallemetta  or  maid  Marian,  yet  fhe  was  not  fuch  a  roiniJJi 
rannel,  fuch  a  diflblute  gillian-flirt,"  &c. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  word  is  literally  employed  by 
Shakfpeare,  but  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  French  ftill  ufe 
carogne,  a  term  of  which  Moliere  is  not,  very  fparing  in  fomc 
of  his  pieces.     Steevens. 

^  of  the  wreftler — ]      IFreftler,    (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has- 

obferved  in  a  note  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,)  is  herft 
to  be  founded  as  a  trifyllable.     Steevens. 

7  Sejid  to  his  brother;]  I  believe  we  ihould  read — brother's. 
For  when  the  Duke  fays  in  the  following  words  :  "  Fetch  that 
gallant  hither;"  he  certainly  means  Orlando.     M.  Mason". 

*  (juail — ]    To  fjuail  is  to  faint,  to  fink  into  dejedion. 

So,  in  Cyinbeline : 

" -which  my  falfe  fpirits 

"  ^«Gj7  to  remember."     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Before  Oliver's  Houfe. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  ? 

J  DAM.  What !  my  young  mailer  ? — O,  my  gentle 
mafter, 
O,  my  fweet  mafter,  O  you  memory  9 
Of  old  fir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  fiirong,  and  valiant  > 
Why  would  you  be  To  fond  '  to  overcome 
The  bony  prifer  -  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 


'  O  you  memory — ]    Shakfpeare  often  ufes  memory  for 

memorial;  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fometimes.     So,  in  Th*. 
Humorous  Lieuteiiant : 

"  I  knew  then  how  to  feek  your  memories" 
Again,  in  The  Atheifl's  Tragedy,  by  C.Turner,  I6II : 

"  And  with  his  body  place  that  memory 

"  Of  noble  Charlemont." 
Again,  in  Byron  s  Tragedy  : 

"  That  ftatue  will  I  prize  paft  all  the  jewels 

"  Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

"  The  memory  of  my  grandame."     Steevens. 

^  fo  fond — ]    i.  e.  fo  indifcreet,  fo  inconfiderate.     So., 

in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

" 1  do  wonder, 

"  Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  ^o  fond 

"  To  come  abroad  with  him——."     Steevens. 
*  The  bony  prifer — ]     In  the  former  editions — The  bonny 
prifer.      We  lliould  read — bony  prifer.      For  this  wreftler  is 
charaderifed  for  his  rtrength  and  bulk,  not  for  his  gaiety  or 
good  humour,     Warbukton. 
So,  Milton: 

"  Giants  of  mighty  hone."    Johnson, 
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Your  praife  Is  come  too  fwiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  mailer,  to  fome  kind  of  men  3 

Their  graces  ferve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  yours  ;  your  virtues,  gentle  mafter. 

Are  fan6lified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ? 

Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adjm.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  thefe  doors  ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  fon — 
Yet  not  the  fon ; — I  will  not  call  him  fon — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praifes  ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  ufe  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  pra6hces. 
This  is  no  place,^  this  houfe  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 


So^  in  the  Romance  of  Syr  Degore,  bl.  1,  no  date  : 

"  This  is  a  man  all  for  the  nones, 

"  For  he  is  a  man  of  great  bones." 
Bonvy,  however,  may  be  the  true  reading.     So,   In  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Aft  V  : 

"  Even  of  the  bonny  beail  he  lov'd  fo  well."  Steevens. 

The  word  bonny  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  novel  from 
which  this  play  of  As  you  like  it  is  taken.  It  is  likewife  much 
ufed  by  the  common  people  in  the  northern  counties.  1  be- 
lieve, however,  bojiy  to  be  the  true  reading.     Malone. 

^  to  fome  hind  of  men — ]      Old    copy— ^/ee/ne    kind. 

Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  This  is  no  place,]  Place  here  fignifies  a  feat,  a  manfion, 
a  refidcnce.  So,  in  tlie  firft  Book  of  Samuel :  "  Sgul  fet  him 
up  a  place,  and  is  gone  down  to  Gilgal." 
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Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldll  thou  have 
me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  fo  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What,  wouldft  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 
my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  bafe  and  boifterous  fword,  enforce 
A  thievifh  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  muft  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  fubje6l  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,5  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  fo  :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  fav'd  under  your  father. 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  : 
"  His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth, 
"  With  grene  trees  ylhadewed  was  his  place.'" 
We  ftill  ule  the  word  in  compound  with  another,  as — St. 
James's   place,   Rathbone  place;    and  Crofby  place,  in  King 
Richard  III.  Sec.     Steevens, 

Our  author  ufes  this  word  again  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his 
Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place." 
Plas,  in  the  Welch  language,  Signifies  a  manfion-houfe, 

Malone. 

Steevens's  explanation  of  this  paffage  is  too  refined.     Adam 

means  merely  to  fay — "  This  is  no  place  for  you."   M.  Mason. 

^  diverted  blood,']    Blood  turned  out  of  the  courfe  of 

nature.     Johnson. 

So,  in  our  author's  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  Sometimes  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
"  To  the  orbed  earth — ."     Malone, 

To  divert  a  water-courfe,  that  is,  to  change  its  courfe,  was  a 
common  legal  phrafe,  and  an  obje6l  of  litigation  in  Weftminller 
Hall,  in  our  author's  time,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 

Again,  in  Ray's  Travels :  "  We  rode  along  the  fea  coaft  to 
Oftend,  diverting  at  Nieuport,  to  refrefli  ourfelves,  and  get  a 
light  of  the  town  3"  i.  e.  leaving  our  courfe.     Reed. 

Vol.  VIII.  E 
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Which  I  did  ftore,  to  be  my  fofler-nurfe, 
When  fervice  fhould  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  fparrow,'^ 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !  Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you  :  Let  me  be  your  fervant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  ftrong  and  lufty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood;' 
Nor  did  not  with  unbalhful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lufty  winter, 
Frofty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
I'll  do  the  fervice  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  bufmefs  and  neceffities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appeal's 
The  conitant  fervice  of  the  antique  world, 
When  fervice  fweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fafliion  of  thele  times. 
Where  none  will  fweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  fervice  up 
Even  with  the  having:^  it  is  not  fo  with  thee. 


**  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 

Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  fparrow,  ^c]     See  Saint 
Luke,  xii.  6,  and  24.     Douce, 

7  rebellious   liquors  in   my    blood;']      That   is,    liquors 

which  inflame  the  blood  or  fenluai  paflions,  and  incite  them  to 
rebel  againll  reafon.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  For  there's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 
"  That  commonly  rebels.''     Malone. 
Perhaps  he  only  means  liquors  that  rebel  againft  the  conftitu- 
tion.     Steevens, 

*  Even  with  the  having :]    Even  with  the  promotion  gained 
by  fervice  is  fervice  cxtinguiftied.     Johnson, 
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But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prunTt  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  fo  much  as  a  bloflbm  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  hulbandry  : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  fpent. 
We'll  light  upon  Ibme  fettled  low  content. 

JIdam.  Mafter,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  lafl:  gafp,  w^ith  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  feventeen  years  9  till  now  almoft  fourfcore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  feventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  feek ; 
But  at  fourfcore,  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompenfe  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  mailer's  debtor. 

\_Exeunt. 

'  From  feventeen  years — ]  The  old  copy  re^ds—^feventy. 
The  corre6tion^  which  is  fully  fupported  by  the  context,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Rowjc.     Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 
The  Foreft  of  Arden, 

Enter  Rosalind  in  hoys  clothes,  Celia  drefi  like 
a  Shepherdefs,  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  fpirits  ! ' 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  fpirits,  if  my  legs  were 
not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  difgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I 
mull  comfort  the  weaker  veffel,  as  doublet  and  hofe 
ought  to  Ihow  itfelf  courageous  to  petticoat :  there- 
fore, courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no 
further. 

^  0  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  fpirits  /]  The  old  dopy 
reads — how  merry,  8cc.     Stee^'ens. 

And  yet,  within  the  fpace  of  one  Intervening  line,  ilie  fays, 
flie  could  find  in  her  heart  to  difgrace  her  man's  apparel,  and 
cry  like  a  woman.  Sure,  this  is  but  a  very  bad  fymptom  of  the 
Iriffzncfs  nf  fpirits  :  rather  a  direft  proof  of  the  contrary  difpo- 
f.tion.  Mr.Warburton  and  I,  concurred  in  conjecturing  it  fhould 
be,  as  I  have  reformed  in  the  text : — how  weaty  arc  viy  fpirits  ! 
And  the  Clown's  reply  makes  this  reading  certain.    Theobald. 

She  invokes  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  always  in 
good  fpirits.  A  jovial  man  was  a  common  phrale  in  our  author's 
time.  One  of  "Randolph's  plays  is  called  Aristippus,  or  The 
Jovial  Philqfopher;  and  a  comedy  of  Broome's,  r/te  Jovial  Crew, 
or  The  Merrv  Beggars. 

In  the  original  copy  of  Othello,  4to.  1022,  nearly  the  fame 
miftake  has  happened  5  for  there  we  find — 

"  Let  us  be  merry,  let  us  hide  our  joys," 
inftead  of— Let  us  be  wary.    Malone. 
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Touch.  For  my  part,  I  liad  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you :  -  yet  I  fhould  bear  no  crofs,3  if  I 
did  bear  you ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in 
your  purfe. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  foreft  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  ; 
but  travellers  muft  be  content. 

Ros.  xVy,  be  fo,  good  Touchftone  : — Look  you, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in 
folemn  talk. 

Enter  Cor  in  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  fcorn  you  flill. 

SiL.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'fl  how  I  do  love 
her  ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guefs ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SiL.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canft  not  guefs ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wafl  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  figh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  fure  I  think  did  never  man  love  fo,) 
How  many  a6lions  moft  ridiculous 
Haft  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantafy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thoufand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL.  O,  thou  didft  then  ne'er  love  fo  heartily  t 


^  1  had  rather  bear  with  you,  thcoi  bear  i/ou  .]     This 

jingle  is  repeated  in  Khig  Richard  III : 

"  You  mean  to  hear  me,  not  to  tear  with  me." 

Stef.ven? 

^  yet  IJliouId  hear  no  crofs,]    A  crofs  was  a  piece  or 

money  llamped  with  a  crofs.     On  this  our  author  is  perpetuill;^' 
quibbling.     Steevens. 
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If  thou  remember'ft  not  the  flightefl  folly  4 

That  ever  Jove  did  make  thee  run  into. 

Thou  haft  not  lov'd  : 

Or  if  thou  haft  not  fat  as  I  do  now, 

Wearying  thy  hearer 5  in  thy  miftrefs'  praife. 

Thou  haft  not  lov'd  : 

Or  if  thou  haft  not  broke  from  company. 

Abruptly,  as  my  paffion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  haft  not  lov'd  :  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  ! 

\_Exit  SiLvius. 

Ros.    Alas,   poor  ftiepherd !     fearching    of    thy 
wound/ 
1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine  :  I  remember,  when  I  was 
m  love,  I  broke  my  fword  upon  a  ftone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight ^  to  Jane  Smile: 

*  If  thou  rcmemler\l}.  not  thcjlighteft  fnlly — ]  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  from  this  palTage  Suckling  took  the  hint  of  his 
/ong : 

"  Honeil  lover,  whofoever, 

"  If  in  all  thy  love  there  ever 
"  Was  one  wav'ring  thought,  if  thy  flame 
"  Were  not  ftlU  even,  ftill  the  fame. 

"  Know  this, 

"  Thou  lov'ft  amifs, 
"  And  to  love  true, 
•'  Thou  muft  begin  again,  and  love  anew,"  &:c. 

Johnson. 

*  Wearying  thy  hearer — ]  The  old  copy  has — wearing. 
Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  I  am  not  fure  that 
the  emendation  is  necelfary,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by  all 
the  editors,     Malone. 

"  of  thy  wound,]    The  old  copy  has — they  would.    The 

latter  word  was  corredted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Rovve,     Malone. 

^ anight — ]  Thus  the  old  copy.  A7iight,  is  in  the  night. 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Legcnde  of  good  Women. 
Our  modern  editors  read,  o'niiihts,  oxoni"ht.     Steevens. 
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and  I  remember  the  kiffing  of  her  batlet/  and  the 
cow's  dugs  tliat  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk'd : 
and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peafcod  inftead  of 
her;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,^  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  faid  with  weeping  tears/   JFear  thefe 

" ha  f let,']    The  inftrument  with  which  waihers  beat  their 

coarle  clothes.     Johnson. 

Old  copy — hatlcr.     Correfted  in  the  fecond  folio.    Malone. 

5  tn,Q  cods,]     For  cods  it  would  be  more  like  fenfe  to 

read — peas,  which  having  the  fliape  of  pearls,  refembled  the 
common  prefents  of  lovers.     Johnson. 

In  a  fchedule  of  jewels  in  the  ISth  Vol.  of  Rymer's  Fcedera, 
we  find,  "  Item,  two  pea fcoddes  of  gold  with  17  pearles." 

Farmer. 

Peqfcods  was  the  ancient  term  for  peas  as  they  are  brought  to 
market.  So,  in  Greene's  Groundwork  of  Cony-catching,  1592  : 
"  — went  twice  in  tlie  week  to  London,  eitlier  with  fruit  or 
pcfcods,"  &c.  Again,  in  T/ie  Shepherd's  Slumber,  a  fong  pub- 
lifhed  in  England's  Helicon,   16OO  : 

"  In  pefcod  time  when  hound  to  home 
"  Gives  ear  till  buck  be  kill'd,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  IVie  lioneji  Mans  Fortune,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
"Shall  feed  on  delicates,  the  RvA peqfcods,  ttrawberries." 

Steevens. 

In  the  following  paffage,  however,  Touchftone's  prefent  cer- 
tainly fignifies  not  the  pea  hut  the  pod,  and  fo,  I  believe,  the 
word  is  ufed  here :  "  He  [Richard  11.]  alfo  ufed  a  peafcod 
branch  with  the  cods  open,  but  the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon  his 
robe  in  his  monument  at  Weftminfter."  Camden's  Remains, 
1614.  Here  we  fee  the  cods  and  not  the  peas  were  worn. 
Why  Shakfpeare  ufed  the  former  word  rather  than  pods,  whicl^ 
appears  to  have  had  the  fame  meaning,  is  obvious.     Malone. 

The  peafcod  certainly  means  the  whole  of  the  pea  as  it  hangs 
upon  the  lialk.  It  was  formerly  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  drels, 
and  was  reprefented  witli  the  fliell  open  exhibiting  the  peas.  The 
.paffage  cited  from  Rymer,  by  Dr  Farmer,  fliows  that  the  peas 
were  fometimes  made  of  pearls,  and  ratlier  overturns  Dr.  Johu- 
fon's  conjc6ture,  who  probably  imagined  that  Touchftone  took 
the  cods  from  the  peqfcods,  and  not  from  his  miftrefs.    Douce. 

^ weeping  tears,']    A  ridiculous  expreflion  from  a  fonnet 

hi  Lodge's  Rofahjnd,  tlie  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is  founded. 
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for  my  fahe.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
ftrange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  fo  is 
all  natiu'e  in  love  mortal  in  folly.* 

Ros.  Thou  fpeak'ft  wifer,  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  fhall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  fhins  againll  it. 

Ros.  Jove  !  Jove  !  this  fhepherd's  pallion 
Is  much  upon  my  fafhion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  fomething  flale 
with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  queftion  yond  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almoft  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla ;  you,  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinfman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  fir. 

Cor.  Elfe  are  tliey  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  fay : — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. ^ 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  fir,  and  to  you  all. 

It  Ukewife  occurs  in  the  old  anonymous  play  of  The  Fifiories  of 
King  Henry  V.  in  Peele's  Jejis,  &:c.     Steevens, 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  alfo  in  Lodge's  Dorajtus  and 
Fawnia,  on  which  The  JVinter$  Tale  is  founded.     Malone. 

^  fo  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly.']    This  expref- 

fion  I  do  not  well  underftand.  In  the  middle  counties,  mortal, 
from  mort,  a  great  quantity,  is  ufed  as  a  particle  of  amplifica- 
tion ;  as  mortal  tall,  mortal  little.  Of  this  fenfe  I  believe 
Shakfpeare  takes  advantage  to  produce  one  of  his  darling  equi- 
vocations. Thus  the  meaning  will  be,  fo  is  all  nature  in  love 
ahound'mg  in  folly.     Johnson. 

'  to  you,  friend.']    The  old  copy  reads — to  your  friend. 

Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     MAtoNE. 
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Ros.  I  pr'ythee^  iliepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  clelert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  reit  ourfelves,  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  opprefs'd, 
And  faints  for  fuccour. 

Cor.  Fair  fir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wifh  for  her  fake,  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her  : 
But  I  am  fliepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  Iheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  mafter  is  of  churlifh  difpofition, 
And  little  recks  4  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hofpitality  : 
Befides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  fale,  and  at  our  fheepcote  now. 
By  reafon  of  his  abfence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  fee. 
And  in  my  voice  moft  welcome  fhall  you  be.5 

Eos.  What  is  he  that  fliall  buy  his  flock  and 
pafi:ure  ? 

Cor.  That  young  fwain  that  you  faw  here  but, 
erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing, 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  ftand  with  honefly. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pafiure,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  flialt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this 
place. 
And  willingly  could  wafle  my  time  in  it. 


*  And  little  recks — ]  i.  e.  heeds,  cares  for.  So,  in  Hamlet : 
"  And  recks  not  his  own  rede."     Ste evens. 

^  And  in  my  voice  moji  welcome  Jliall  you  he,']  In  my  voice, 
as  far  as  I  have  a  voice  or  vote,  as  far  as  I  have  power  to  bid 
vou  welcome.     Johnson. 
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Cor.  Affuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  fold  : 
Go  with  me ;  if  you  hke,  upon  report, 
The  foil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  fuddenly. 

\_Exeunl. 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Amiens 3  Jaques,  and  Others. 

SONG. 

Ami.    Under  the  greemuood  tree. 
Who  loves  to  lie  ivith  me, 
And  tune^  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  fiveet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  /hall  he  fee 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather, 

Jaq..  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
Ami.   It  will  make  you  melancholy,    monfieur 
Jaques. 

*  And  tune — "]    The  old  copy  has  turne.     Correded  by  Mr^ 
Pope.     Soj  in  Tiie  Two  Gentlemen  nf  Verona  : 

"  And  to  tlie  nightingale's  complaining  note 
"  Tune  my  ditlireHes,  and  record  my  woes."     Malone. 
The  old  copy  may  be  right,  though  Mr.  Pope,  &c.  read  time. 
To  turn  a  tune  or  a  note,  is  ftill  a  current  phrafe  among  vulgar 
muficians.     Steevens. 
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Jjq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can 
-fuck  melancholy  out  of  a  fong,  as  a  weazel  fucks 
eggs  :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

uf^Mi.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  ^  I  know,  I  cannot 
pleafe  you. 

J  J  (I.  I  do  not  delire  you  to  pleafe  me,  I  do  defire 
you  to  fing:  Come,  more;  anotlier  ftanza;  Call 
you  them  ftanzas  ? 

^Mi.  What  you  will,  monfieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing  :  Will  you  fing  ? 

^Mi.  More  at  your  requeft,  than  to  pleafe  my- 
felf. 

Jjd.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks,  I  haye  given  him 
a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  ling ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

y^Mi.  Well,  I'll  end  the  fong. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree: — he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  difputable  ^  for  my  company  :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boafl  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 


^  ragged-jl    Oar  modern  editors  (Mr.  Malone  excepted) 

read  rugged ;  but  ragged  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.  So, 
in  Nafli's  Apologie  of  Pierce  PennUe.ffe,  4to.  1593  :  "  I  would 
not  trot  a  falfe  gallop  through  the  rell  of  his  ragged  verfes,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

® difputable — ]    For  difputatious,     Malone. 
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SONG. 


IHio  doth  nmhition  Jlnin,  [All  together  here, 
^nd  loves  to  live  V  the  Jun^ 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats^ 
And  pleas' d  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Herejliall  he  fee 
No  enemy, 
But  7vinter  and  rough  2ueather. 

JjQ.    I'll  give  you  a  verfe  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yefterday  in  defpite  of  my  inv^ention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  ling  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  do  come  to  pafo, 
That  any  man  turn  afs 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  eafe, 
A  ftuhhorn  ivill  to  pleafe, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame ; ' 
Here  fall  he  fee, 
Grofs  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  Ami, 

^  ■         to  live  I    the  fun,]     IWodern  editions^  Lu  lie. 

Johnson. 

To  live  i  the  fun,  is  to  labour  and  "  fweat  in  the  eye  of 
Phoebus,"  or,  vitam  agere  fuh  dio;  for  by  lying  in  the  fun, 
how  could  tliey  get  the  food  they  eat  ?     Tollet, 

^  ducdame )]     For  ducdame.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  very 

acutely  and  judicioufly,  reads  due  ad  me,  that  is,  bring  him 
to  me.     Johnson. 

If  due  ad  me  were  right,  Amiens  would  not  have  afkcd  its 
meaning,  and  been  put  off  with  "  a  Greek  invocation.''  It  is 
evidently  a  word  coined/or  the  nonce.   We  have  here^  as  Butler 
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^Ml.  What's  tliat  ducda?neP 

Jjq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 


fays,  "  One  foi\/t'??/t',  and  one  for  rhyme.''     Indeed  we  muft 
have  a  double  rhyme ;  or  this  ftanza  cannot  well  be  fung  to  tlic 
fame  tune  with  the  former.     I  read  thus  : 
"  Ducdmnc,  Ducdcnne,  Ducdame, 
"  Here  Ihall  he  fee 
"  Grofs  fools  as  he, 
"  An'  if  he  will  come  to  Ami." 
Tliat  is,  to  Amiens.     Jaques  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  himfelf. 

Farmer. 
Due  ad  me  has  hitherto  been  received  as  an  alluCon  to  tlie 
burthen  of  Amiens's  fong — 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 
That  Amiens,  who  is  a  courtier,  fhould  not  underftand  Latin, 
or  be  perfuaded  it  was  Greek,  is  no  great  matter  for  wonder. 
An  anonymous  correfpondent  propofes  to  read — Hue  ad  me. 

In  confirmation  of  the  old  reading,  however.  Dr.  Farmer 
obfcrves  to  me,  that,  being  at  a  houfe  not  far  from  Cambridge, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  hen-roofi:  was  robbed,  a  face- 
tious old  fcpiire  who  was  prefent,  immediately  fung  the  follow- 
ing ftanza,  which  has  an  odd  coincidence  with  the  ditty  of 
Jaques : 

"  Davu-,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die  ? 

"  duck,  duck,  duck. 
"  Dame,  what  makes  your  chicks  to  cry  ? 

"  chuck,  chuck,  chuck," -^ 

I  have  placed  Dr.  Farmer's  emendation  in  the  text.     Ducdame 
is  a  trify liable.     Steevens. 
If  it  do  come  to  pafs, 
Tliat  any  vian  turn  afs. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  eafe, 
A  Jtuhlorii  will  to  pleafe. 
Due  ad  me,  due  ad  me,  due  ad  me  j 
Here  Jliall  he  fee 

OroJ's  fools  as  he,  &c.]    See  Hor.  Serm.  L.  II.  fat.  ili : 
"  Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quifquis 
"■  Ambltione  mala  ant  argenti  pallet  amore  ; 
"  Quifquis  luxuria  triftive  fuperftitione, 
"■  Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet :   Hue  proprius  me, 
"  Diuu  doceo  infanire  omnes,  \o%  ordine  adite." 

Malone. 
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circle.     I'll  go  lleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail 
againft  all  the  firft-born  of  Egypt.^ 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  feek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is 
prepar'd.  \_Exeunt  fev-erally. 


SCENE  VI. 

*rhefanie. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  mafter,  I  can  go  no  further :  O,  I 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  meafure  out  my 
grave.3     Farewell,  kind  mafler. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  !  no  greater  heart 
in  thee  ?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thy- 
felf  a  little :  If  this  uncouth  foreft  yield  any  thing 
favage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy 
powers.  For  my  fake,  be  comfortable ;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end :  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
prefently  ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  fomething  to  eat, 
I'll  give  thee  leave  to  die :  but  if  thou  diefl  before 


^  ■ the  Jirji-lorn  of  Egypt.']    A  proverbial  expreffion  for 

high-born  perfons.     Johnson. 

The  phrafe  is  fcriptural,  as  well  as  proverbial.    So,  in  Exodus, 
xli.  29  :  "  And  the  Lord  fmote  all  the  Jirft-horn  in  Egypt.'" 

Steevens. 

^  Here  lie  I  down,  and  meafure  out  my  grave.]      So,    in 
RomcQ  and  Juliet : 

" fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 

"  Taking  the  meafure  of  au  unmade  grave." 

Steevens. 
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I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
faid  !  thou  look'il  cheerily :  and  I'll  be  with  thee 
quickly. — Yet  thou  liell  in  the  bleak  air :  Come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  fome  fhelter  ;  and  thou  (halt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in 
this  defert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam  !  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII. 

The  fame, 

A  table  fet  out.      Enter  Duke  fenior,  Amiens, 
Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  bead ; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  fong. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compa(5l  of  jars,"^  grow  mufical. 
We  Ihall  have  fhortly  difcord  in  the  Tpheres  : — 
Go,  feek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  fpeak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 
1  Lord.  He  faves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

*  compaSl  of  jars,"]    i.  e.  made  up  of  difcords.     In  The 

Comedy  of  Errors,  we  have  "  compaSl  of  credit,"  for  made  up 
of  credulity.     Again,  in  Woman  is  a  JVeathercock,  l(3l2  : 

" like  gilded  tombs 

"  Compadled  of  jet  pillars." 
Ilie  fame  expreffion  occurs  alfo  in  Tamlurlane,  1500 : 

"  CompaSl  of  rapine,  piracy,  and  fpoil/'     Stebvkn*. 
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Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monlieur  !  what  a  life 
is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  muft  woo  your  company  ? 
"W  hat !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq..  a  fool,  a  fool ! I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forefl, 

A  motley  fool ; — a  miferable  world  !  ^ — 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bafk'd  him  in  the  fun^ 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  fet  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Good-morroiv,  fool,  quoth  I :  No,  Jlr,  quoth  he. 

Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hathj'ent  me  fortune  :^ 


^A  motley  fool; — a  miferalle  world!]  What!  becaufe  he 
met  a  motley  fool,  was  it  theretbre  a  miferable  world?  This  is 
ladly  blundered  ;  we  fliould  read  ; 

a  miferable  varlet, 

His  head  is  altogether  running  on  this  fool,  both  before  and 
after  thefe  words,  and  here  he  calls  him  a  miferable  varlet, 
notwithftanding  he  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  tervis,  he. 
Nor  is  the  change  we  may  make,  fo  great  as  appears  at  firft 
fight,     Warburton. 

I  fee  no  need  of  changing  world  to  varlet,  nor,  if  a  change 
were  necelfaiy,  can  I  guefs  how  it  lliould  certainly  be  known 
that  varlet  is  the  true  word.  A  miferable  world  is  a  parenthe- 
tical exclamation,  frequent  among  melancholy  men,  and  natural 
to  Jaques  at  the  fight  of  a  fool,  or  at  the  hearing  of  reflections 
on  the  fragility  of  life.     Johnson. 

^  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  fent  me  fortune  ;]  For- 
tuna  favet  fatuis,  is,  as  Mr,  Upton  obferves,  the  faying  here 
alluded  to  ;  or,  as  in  Publius  Syrus  : 

"  Fortuna,  niviium  guem  fovet,  ftultum  facit." 
So,  in  the  Prologue  to  The  Alclieiniji : 

"  Fortune,  that  favours  fooles,  thefe  two  fliort  houres 

"  We  with  away," 
Again,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ad  I.  fc.  iii : 

*•  Sog.  Why,  who  am  I,  fir? 

*'  Mac.  One  of  tliofe  that  fortune  favours. 

*•'  Car.  The  perinhrafis  of  a  foole,"     Pieed, 
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And  then  be  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-kiflre  eye, 

Says,  very  wifely,  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  may  ivefee,  quoth  he,  ho2V  the  world  ivags : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  Jince  it  was  nine; 

And  after  an  hour  more,  'tivill  be  eleven ; 

Andfo,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  ive  rot,  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  l^egan  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  fhould  be  fo  deep-contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  fans  intermiffion. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear.'' 

Duke  S.  Wliat  fool  is  this  ? 

J^q.    O  worthy  fool  ! — One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier ; 
And  fays,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — » 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bilket 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  flrange  places  cramm'd 

'  ■  Motley's  the  only  wear.']    It  would  have  been  unne- 

celTaiy  to  repeat  that  a  motley,  or  party-coloured  coat,  was 
anciently  the  drefs  of  a  fool,  had  not  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
works  been  miftakaii  in  his  comment  on  the  53d  Epigram  : 

" where,  out  of  ?notly,'s,  he 

"  Could  lave  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee  ?" 

Motly,  fays  Mr.  Whalley,  is  the  man  who  out  of  any  odd 
mixture,  or  old  fcraps,  could  fave,  Sec.  whereas  it  means  only, 
Wlio  hut  a  fool,  i.  e.  one  in  a  fuit  of  motley,  &c. 

See  Fig.  XII.  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  The  Firji  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation. 

The  obfervation — Motley  s  the  only  wear,  might  have  been 
fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  by  the  following  line  in  the  4th  Satire 
of  Donne : 

"  Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogaram."     Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  F 
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With  obfervation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms  : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 
Duke  S.  Thou  fhalt  have  one. 

Jj(i.  It  is  my  only  fuit  ;* 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wife.     I  mull  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,9 
To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe ;  for  fo  fools  have  : 
And  they  that  are  moll  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  molt  mult  laugh  :  And  why,  lir,  mull  they  fo  ? 
The  7/7/ j/  is  plain  as  way  to  parifh  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wifely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolifhly,  although  he  fmart, 
Not  to  feem  lenfelefs  of  the  bob  :  ^  if  not. 
The  wife  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 
Even  by  the  fquandring  glances  of  the  fool.^ 

*  only  fnit;'}     Suit  means  peiitiori,  I  believe^  not  drefs. 

Johnson. 

The  poet  meant  a  quibble.  So,  Aft  V  :  "  Not  out  of  your 
apparel,  but  out  of  yonr  fuit."     Steevens. 

' as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,']  So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  The  wind,  tliat  cliartefd  libertine,  is  ftill,"    Malone. 

^  Not  to  feem  fenfclefs  of  the  boh:]  The  old  copies  read 
only — Seem  fenfelefs,  &c.  Not  to  were  fupplied  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald.    See  the  following  note.     Steevens. 

Befides  that  the  third  verfe  is  defeftive  one  whole  foot  in 
meafure,  the  tenour  of  what  Jaques  continues  to  fay,  and  the 
reafoning  of  the  pafTage,  fhow  it  no  lefs  defedive  in  the  fenfe. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  two  little  monofyllables,  which  I 
have  fupplied,  were  either  by  accident  wanting  in  the  nianu- 
fcript,  or  by  inadvertence  were  left  out,     Theobald. 

^  if  not,  &c.]     Unlefs  men  have  the  prudence  not  to 

appear  touched  with  the  farcafms  of  a  jefter,  they  fubjeft  them- 
felvcs  to  his  power;  and  the  wife  man  will  have  his  folly 
anatonifd,  that  is,  diffeSied  and  laid  open,  by  the  fquandring 
glances  or  random  Jhots  of  a  fool.    Johnson. 
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Invert  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  fpeak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanfe  the  foul  body  of  the  infe6led  world,^ 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.    Fye  on  thee  !    I  can  tell  what  thou 

wouldft  do. 
Jjq.  What,  for  a  counter,4  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke  S.  Moft  mifchievous  foul  fin,  in  chiding  fin : 
For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertine. 
As  fenfual  as  the  brutifh  fting5  itfelf ; 
And  all  the  emboffed  fores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  haft  caught, 
Wouldft  thou  difgorge  into  the  general  world. 

3  Cleanfe  the  foul  body  of  the  irfeSied  world,"]  So,  in 
Macbeth  : 

"  Cleanfe  the  ftufF'd  bofom  of  tliat  perilous  fluff." 

Douce. 
*  for  a  counter,]  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me,  that  about 
the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the  French  counters  (i.  e. 
pieces  of  falfe  money  ufed  as  a  means  of  reckoning)  were 
brought  into  ufe  in  England.  They  are  again  mentioned  in 
Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

" will  you  with  counters  fum 

"  The  pall  proportion  of  his  infinite  ?"     Steevens. 

^  As  fenfual  as  the  brutifh  fling — ]  Though  the  brutifh  fthiT 
is  capable  of  a  fenfe  not  inconvenient  in  this  palTage,  yet  as  it 
is  a  harlh  and  unufual  mode  of  fpeech,  I  fliould  read  the  brutijli 
fly.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  Spenfer's 
Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  viii : 

"  A.  heard  of  bulls  whom  kindly  rage  doth  Jiing." 
Again,  B.  II.  c,  xii : 

"  As  if  that  hunger's  point,  or  Venus'  Jiing, 
"  Had  them  enrag'd." 
Again,  in  Othello  ; 

"  •      -  our  carnal  Jiings,  our  unbitted  lufts." 

Steevens. 
F2 
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Jjq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Dotli  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  lea. 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb  ?  ^ 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  lay.  The  city-woman  bears 
The  coft  of  princes  on  unworthy  fhoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  fay,  that  I  mean  her, 
When  fuch  a  one  as  fhe,  fuch  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  bafeft  funcTtion, 
That  lays,  his  bravery  ^  is  not  on  my  coft, 
(Thinkmg  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  fuits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  fpeech  ? 
There  then ;  How,  what  then  ?  ^  Let  me  fee  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong  d  himfelf ;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goofe  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orlando,  ivith  hisfivord  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
Jaqi.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  fhalt  not,  till  neceffity  be  ferv'd. 

Jaq..  Of  what  kind  fliould  this  cock  come  of? 

*  Till  that  the  very  very — ]     The  old  copy  reads — weary 
very.     Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

'  his  bi-aveiy- — ]     i.e.  his  fine  clothes.      Soj    in  The 

Taming  of  a  Shrew  : 

"  With  fcarfs  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery." 

Steevens. 

*  There  then ;   Hoiv,  what  then  ?  &:c.]    The  old  copy  reads, 
very  redundantly — 

There  then;  J/ozi;  then  ?   JFhat  then?  kc.     Steevens. 
I  believe  we  Ihould  read — IFherc  then  ?     So,  in  Othello: 
"  What  tlien  ?  How  then  ?   Where  s  fatisfaftion  ?" 

Malone. 
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Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  hoklen'd,  man,  by  thy 
diltrels ; 
Or  elfe  a  rude  delpifer  of  good  manners, 
Tliat  in  civility  thou  leemTt  lb  empty  ? 

Orl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  firft ;  the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  diflrefs  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  fhow 
Of  fmooth  civility: 9  yet  am  I  inland  bred,' 
And  know  fome  nurture  :  -  But  forbear,  I  lay ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  anfwered. 

Jjq.  An  you  will  not  be  anfwered  with  realbn, 
I  mult  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?    Your  gentle- 
nefs  fhall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentlenefs. 
Orl.  I  almoll  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 


'  the  tJiorny  point 

Of  lare  diftrefs  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  flww 
Of  fmooth   civility  ;]      We  might  read   toim  with  more 
elegance,  but  elegance  alone  will  not  juftify  alteration. 

Johnson. 

^ inland  Irecl,']    Inland  here,  and  elfewhere  in  this  play, 

is  the  oppofite  to  outland,  or  upland.     Orlando  means  to  lay, 
that  he  had  not  been  Ired  among  clowns.     Holt  White. 

^  yind  know  fome  nurture  :]     Nurture  is  education,  breeding, 
manners.     So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  1616: 

"  He  Ihew'd  himlelf  as  full  of  nurture  as  of  nature." 
Again,  as  Mr.  Holt  White  obferves  to  me.  Barret  fays,  in  his 
Alvearie,  1580:   "  It  is  a  point  of  nurture,  or  good  manners, 
to  falute  them  that  you  meete.    Urhanitatis  eftfalutare  obvios." 

Steevens. 
St.  Paul  advlfes  the  Ephefians,  in  his  Epiftle,  ch.  vi.  4,  to 
bring  tlieir  children  up  "  in  the  nurtitre  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."     Harris. 

F3 
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Orl.  Speak  you  fo  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  lavage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  ftern  commandment :  But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  defert  inacceffible,^ 
Under  the  fhade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lofe  and  negle6l  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  fat  at  any  good  man's  feaft ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  vvip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentlenefs  my  ftrong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blufh,  and  hide  my  fword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  feen  better  days  ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church  ; 
And  fat  at  good  men's  feafts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  facred  pity  hath  engender'd : 
And  therefore  fit  you  down  in  gentlenefs, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have,4 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minillred. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.s     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  ftep 
Limp'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  firft  fuffic'd, — 

3  dcferl   itiaccejjible,']      This   expreffion  I  find  in  The 

Adventures  of  Simonides,  by  Barn.  Riche,  1580:  "  — and  onely 
acquainted  himJelfe  with  the  folitarineffe  of  this  unaccejfible 
defert."     Henderson. 

*  And  taie  upon  command  what  help  lue  have,"]     Upon  com' 
mand,  is  at  your  own  command.     Steevens. 
'   Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  fnd  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.]     So,  in  Fenus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Like  a  milch  doe,  whofe  fwelling  dugs  do  alie, 
"  Hailing  io  feed  her  fawn.''     Malonb. 
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Opprefs'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — ■ 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  wafte  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye  ;   and  be  blefs'd  for  your  good 
comfort !  [Exit. 

Duke  S.   Thou  feeft,  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy : 
This  wide  and  univerfal  theatre 
Prefents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  fcene 
Wherein  we  play  in.^ 

Jjq.  All  the  world's  a  ftage,' 


^  Wherein  we  play  in.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Mr.  Pope  more 
corre£lly  reads  : 

Wherein  we  play. 
I  believe,  with  Mr.  Pope,  that  we  ihould  only  read — 
Wherein  we  play. 
and  add  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fpeech,  to  com- 
plete the  mealure ;  viz. 

"  Why,  all  the  world's  a  ftage." 
Thus,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Hor.  So  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern  go  to't. 
"  Ham.   Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  their  em- 
ployment." 
Again,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Why,  all  tlie  fouls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once." 
Again,  ilid: 

"  Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done." 
In  twenty  otlier  inftances  w^e  find  the  fame  adverb  introduftorlljr 
ufed,     Stefvens. 

">  All  the  world's  a  Jtage,  &c.]  This  obfervatlon  occurs  in 
one  of  the  fragments  of  Petronius :  "  Non  duco  contentionis 
funem,  dum  conftet  inter  nos,  quod  fere  totiis  viundus  exerceat 
hijirioniam."     Steevens. 

This  obfervation  had  been  made  in  an  Engllfh  drama  before 
tlie  time  of  Shakfpeare.     See  Damon  and  Pythias,  1582  : 
"  Pythagoras  faid,  that  this  world  was  like' (ji  Jtage, 
"  Whereon  many  play  their  parts," 

F4 
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And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  a6ts  being  feven  ages.^     At  firll:,  the  infant, 

In  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  IBQ^,  we  find  thefc 

lines : 

^*  Unhappy  man 

"  Whofe  life  a  fad  continual  tragedie, 

"  Himfelf  the  a6ior,  in  the  world,  the  Jlage, 

"  JVhile  as  the  a6is  are  meafur'd  by  his  age."  Malone. 

^  His  acis  being  feven  ages.]  Dr.  "Warburton  obferves,  that 
this  was  "  no  uniifual  divifion  of  a  play  before  our  author's 
time ;"  but  forbears  to  offer  any  one  example  in  fupport  of  his 
affertion.  I  have  carefully  perufed  almofl  every  dramauck  piece 
antecedent  to  Shakfpeare,  or  contemporary  with  him ;  but  fo 
far  from  being  divided  into  a6ts,  they  are  almoft  all  printed  in 
an  unbroken  continuity  of  fcenes.  I  fhould  add,  that  there  is 
one  play  of  fix  a6ts  to  be  met  with,  and  another  of  twenty-one ; 
but  tlie  fecond  of  thefe  is  a  tranflation  from  the  Spanifli,  and 
never  could  have  been  defigned  for  the  flage.  In  Gods  Promifes, 
1577,  "  A  Tragedie  or  Enterlude,"  (or  rather  a  Myftery,)  by 
John  Bale,  feven  afts  may  indeed  be  found. 

It  fliould,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  intervals  in  the 
Greek  Tragedy  are  known  to  have  varied  from  three  a6ts  to 
feven.     Steevens, 

Dr.  Warburton  boldly  afferts  that  this  was  "  no  itnufual 
divifion  of  a  play  before  our  author's  time."  One  of  Chapman's 
plays  {Two  wife  Men  and  all  the  reft  Fools)  is  indeed  in  feven 
a6ts.  This,  however,  is  the  only  dramatick  piece  that  I  have 
found  fo  divided.  But  furely  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe  that 
our  author  alluded  here  to  any  fuch  precife  divifion  of  the 
drama.  His  comparifons  feldom  rvui  on  fom"  feti.  It  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  him  that  a  play  was  diflributed  into  fever al  a6ts,  and 
that  human  life,  long  before  his  time,  had  been  divided  into 
feven  periods.  In  The  Trecfury  of  ancient  and  modern  Times, 
IdlS,  Proclus,  a  Greek  autlior,  is  faid  to  have  divided  the  life- 
time of  man  into  seven  ages;  over  each  of  which  one  of  the 
feven  planets  was  fuppofed  to  rule.  "  The  first  age  is  called 
Infancy,  containing  the  fpace  of  foure  yeares. — The  second 
AGE  continueth  ten  years,  untill  he^attaine  to  the  yeares  of  four- 
teene:  diis  age  is  called  Childhood. — The  third  age  confifteth 
of  eight  yeares^  being  named  by  our  auncients  Adolefcencie  or 
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Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  aiTns  ; 
And  then,9  the  whining  Ichool-boy,  with  his  fatchel, 
And  fhining  morning  face,  creeping  Hke  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool :  And  then,  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace/  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  miftrefs'  eye-brow  :  Then,  a  foldier  ; 


Youthhood ;  and  it  lafteth  from  fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty 
yeares  be  fully  compleate. — The  fourth  age  paceth  on,  till  a 
man  have  accomplillied  two  and  fortie  yeares,  and  is  tearmed 
Young  Manhood. — The  fifth  age,  named  Mature  Manhood, 
hath  (according  to  the  faid  authour)  fifteene  yeares  of  continu- 
ance, and  therefore  makes  his  progrefs  fo  far  as  fix  ami  fifty 
yeares. — Afterwards,  in  adding  twelve  to  lifty-fixe,  you  fliall 
make  vip  fixty-eight  yeares,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  sixx 
AGE,  and  is  called  Old  Age. — The  seaventh  and  laft  of  thefe 
feven  ages  is  limited  from  fixty-eight  yeares,  fo  tar  as  four-fcore 
and  eight,  being  called  weak,  declining,  and  Decrepite  Age. — . 
If  any  man  chance  to  goe  beyond  this  age,  (which  is  more 
admired  than  noted  in  many,)  you  fliall  evidently  perceive  that 
he  will  returne  to  his  firft  condition  of  Infancy  againe." 

Hippocrates  likewife  divided  the  life  of  man  into  feven  ages, 
but  differs  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each 
period.     See  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  folio,  1686,  p.  l'J3. 

Malone. 

I  have  feen,  more  than  once,  an  old  print,  entitled,  The  Stage 
of  Mans  Life,  divided  into  feven  ages.  As  emblematical  re- 
prefentations  of  this  Ibrt  were  formerly  ftuck  up,  both  for  orna- 
ment and  infl:ru6lion,  in  the  generality  of  houfes,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Shakfpeare  took  his  hint  from  thence,  than  from 
Hippocrates  or  Proclus.     Henley. 

One  of  the  reprefentations  to  which  Mr.  Henley  alludes,  was 
formerly  in  my  polTelhon ;  and  confidering  the  ufe  it  is  of  ia 
explaining  the  paflTage  before  us,  "  I  could  have  better  fpared, 
a  better  print.'"  I  well  remember  that  it  exhibited  the  fchool- 
boy  with  his  fatchel  hanging  over  his  fhoukler.     Steevens, 

'  And  then,']  And,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy,  was 
fupplied,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  by  Mr.  Pope.     Steevens. 

^  Sighing  like  furnace,']  So,  in  Cymhelinc  :  " — he  fur- 
naceth  the  thick  Jighs  from  him— »."     Malone. 
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Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard/ 
Jealous  ill  honour,  fudden  and  quick 3  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  :  And  then,  the  juftice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances,^ 
And  fo  he  plays  his  part :  The  lixth  age  fhifts 
Into  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon ;  5 

^  a  foldier  ; 

Full  of  Ji range  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  paid,']     So,  in 
Cythias  Revels,  by  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  Your  Ibldiers  face — the  grace  of  this  face  confifleth  much 
in  a  leard."'     Steevens. 

Beards  of  diiferent  cut  were  appropriated  in  our  author's  time 
to  different  characters  and  profeliious.  The  foldier  had  one 
fafliion,  the  judge  another,  the  bifliop  different  from  both,  &c. 
See  a  note  on  King  Henry  V.  A.&.  III.  fc.  vi :  "  And  what  a 
beard  of  the  general's  cut,"  &c.     Malone. 

^  fudden  and  quick — ]    Left  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  tliat 

thefe  epithets  are  lynonymous,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
that  one  of  the  ancient  fenfes  oi  fudden,  is  violent.  Thus,  in 
Macbeth  : 

" 1  grant  him  fudden, 

"  Malicious,"  Sec.     Steevens. 

*  Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  injianccs,']  It  is  remarkable 
that  Shakfpeare  ufes  modern  in  the  double  fenfe  that  the  Greeks 
ufed  Kscivog,  both  for  recens  and  alfurdus.     W  arburton. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  modern  is  in  this  place  ufed  for 
alfurd  :  the  meaning  feems  to  be,  that  the  juftice  is  full  of  old 
fayings  and  late  examples.     Johnson. 

Modern  means  trite,  common.     So,  in  King  John  : 
"  And  f corns  a  modern  invocation." 

Again,  in  this  plajs  Ad  IV.  fc.  i:  "  — betray  themfelves  to 
modern  ceniure."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays:  " — to  make  modern 
and  familiar  things  fupernatural  and  caufelefs."     Malone. 

5  .'The  fixth  age  Jhifts 

Into  the  lean  and  Jlippefd  pantaloon  3]    There  is  a  greater 
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With  fpe<5lacles  on  nofe/  and  pouch  on  fide ; 
His  youthful  hofe  well  fav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  fhrunk  fhank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipes 
And  whiftles  in  his  found :  Lalt  fcene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory, 
Is  fecond  childifhnels,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  talle,  fans  every  thing. 


beauty  tlian  appears  at  firft  fight  in  this  image.  He  is  here  com- 
paring human  Ufe  to  ajiage  play  of  feven  afts,  (which  is  noun- 
ufual  divifion  before  our  author's  time).  Tlie  fixth  he  calls  the 
lea?i  and  ,/lipperd  pantaloon,  alluding  to  that  general  chara'^ler 
in  the  Italian  comedy,  called  //  PantalSne  ;  who  is  a  thin 
emaciated  old  man  in  /Uppers;  and  well  defigned,  in  that 
epithet,  becaufe  Pantalme  is  the  only  character  that  a6ts  in 
flippers.     Warburton. 

In  The  Travels  of  the  Three  EngliJJi  Brothers,  a  comedy, 
1606,  an  Italian  Harlequin  is  introduced,  who  offers  to  perform 
a  play  at  a  Lord's  houfe,  in  which,  among  other  charafters,  he 
mentions  "  a  jealous  coxcomb,  and  an  old  Puntaloune.^'  But 
this  is  feven  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  play  before  us  : 
nor  do  I  know  from  whence  our  author  could  learn  the  circum- 
ftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Warburton,  that  "  PantaUne  is  the 
only  charader  in  the  Italian  comedy  that  afts  in  flippers."  In 
Florio's  Italian  DiStionary,  15Q3,  the  word  is  not  found.  In 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  one  of  the  chara6ters,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  is  called  "  an  old  Pantaloon,"  but  there  is  no  farther 
defcription  of  him.     Ma  lone. 

*  the  lean  and  flipper  d  pantaloon, 

JFith  fpeftacles  on  nofe,']  So,  in  The  Plotte  of  the  deade 
Man's  Fortune  :  [See  Vol.  III.  — .]  "  Enter  the  panteloun  and 
pcfcode  with fpeSiakles."     Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Oelando,  tvith  Adam. 

Duke  S.   Welcome :    Set  down  your  venerable 
burden,  7. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  moil  for  him. 

jioAM.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  fcarce  can  fpeak  to  thank  you  for  myfelf. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to  :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  queflion  you  about  your  fortunes  : — 
Give  us  fome  mufick  ;  and^,  good  coufm,  ling. 

Amiens  Jings. 

SONG. 

I. 

Bloiv,  bloiu,  thou  ivinter  tvind, 
lliou  art  notfo  unkind 

jis  mans  ingratitude \^ 
Thy  tooth  is  not  Jo  keen, 
Becaiife  thou  art  notfeen,^ 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  !  fing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Mqft  friend-fliip  is  feigning,  moft  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,  heigh,  ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  moft  jolly. 

^  Set  down  yovr  venerable  lurdeni]     Is  it  not  likely 

that  Shakfpeare  had  in  his  mind  this  line  of  the  Melamorphofes? 
XIII.  125  : 

"  —^Patrcmque 

"  Fert  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  heros." 

Johnson, 
A.  Golding,  p.  l6g,  b.  edit.  1587,  tranflates  it  tlius : 

" upon  his  backe 

"  His  aged  father  and  his  gods,  an  ho?ioralle  packe." 

^      Steevens. 
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II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  hitter  JJiyy 
That  dojl  not  hitefo  nigh 

As  henejits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  ivarp,^ 
Thy  fling  is  not  fo  fiarp 

As  friend  rememhefd  not.^ 
Heigh,  ho  !  fing,  heigh,  ho  !  &c. 


®  Thou  art  not  fo  unkind  ^Sfc]  That  Is,  thy  aftion  is  not  ^o 
contrary  to  thy  kind,  or  to  human  nature,  as  the  ingratitude  of 
man.     So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis,  1593: 

"  O  had  thy  mother  borne  lb  bad  a  mind, 

"  She  Iiad  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  dy'd  unkind." 

Malone. 
'  Thy  tooth  is  not  fo  keen, 
Becaufe  thou  art  not  fcen,']  This  fong  is  defigned  to  fuit 
the  Duke's  exiled  condition,  wlio  had  been  ruined  by  ungrateful 
flatterers.  Now  the  winter  wind,  the  fong  fays,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  mans  ingratitude.  But  why  ?  Becaufe  it  is  not  fcen. 
But  this  was  not  only  an  aggravation  of  tlie  injury,  as  it  was 
done  in  fecret,  not  feen,  but  was  the  very  circunillance  that 
made  the  keennefs  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  faithlefs  courtiers. 
Witliout  doubt,  Shakfpeare  wrote  tlie  line  thus  : 

Becaufe  thou  art  not  llieen, 
i.  e.  fmiling,  Ihining,  like  an  ungrateful  court-fervant,  who  flat- 
ters while  he  wounds,  which  was  a  very  good  reafon  for  giving 
the  «'i//^i,'/-  wind  the  preference.    So,  in  A  Midfummcr- Night's 
Dream  : 

"  Spangled  ftar-light  fieen." 
And  feveral  other  places.     Chaucer  ufes  it  in  this  i'tnCt : 

"  Your  blifsful  filler  Lucina  thcJJtene." 
And  Fairfax : 

"  The  facred  angel  took  his  target  Jliene, 

"  And  by  the  Chriltian  champion  Itood  unfeen." 
The  Oxford  editor,  who  had  this  emendation  communicated  to 
him,  takes  occafion  from  hence  to  alter  the  whole  line  thus : 

Thou  caufeft  jiot  that  teen. 
But,  in  his  rage  of  correction,  he  forgot  to  leave  the  reafon, 
which  is  now  wanting,  Why  the  u-intcr  wi/id  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  f/ian's  ingratitude.     Warburton. 
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Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  fir  Rowland's 
Ton, — 
As  you  have  whifper'd  faithfully,  you  were ; 


I  am  afraid  that  no  reader  is  fatisfied  with  Dr.  Warburton's 
emendation,  however  vigoroufly  enforced ;  and  it  is  indeed  en- 
forced with  more  art  than  truth.  Sheen,  i.  e.  fmiling,  Jliining. 
That  Jhee?i  iigmfie.sJJiining,  is  eafily  proved,  but  when  or  where 
did  it  fignify  fmiling?  yet  J'miiing  gives  the  fenfe  necelTary  in 
this  place.  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  change  is  lefs  uncouth,  but  too  re- 
mote from  the  prefent  text.  For  my  part,  I  queftion  whether 
the  original  line  is  not  loft,  and  tliis  fubftituted  merely  to  fill 
up  the  meafure  and  the  rhyme.  Yet  even  out  of  this  line,  by 
Ih-ong  agitation  may  fenfe  be  elicited,  and  fenfe  not  unfultable 
to  the  occafion.  2^hou  winter  wind,  fays  Amiens,  thy  rudenefs 
gives  the  lefs  pain,  as  thou  art  not  feen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy 
that  doji  not  brave  us  with  thy  prefcnce,  and  whofe  UJikindfiejfs 
is  thertjore  not  aggravated  ly  infult.     Johnson, 

Though  the  old  text  may  be  tortured  into  a  meaning,  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  read  : 
c  Becaufe  the  heart's  not  feen. 

J  harts,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  was  eafily 
corrupted.     Farmer. 

So,  in  the  Sonnet  introduced  into  Love's  Labour  s  Loji  : 
"  Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind 
"  All  unfeeii  'gan  paffage  fmd,"     Steevens. 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  To  be  imprifon  d  in  the  viewlefs  winds."     Malone. 

*  Though  thou  the  waters  warp,]  The  furface  of  waters,  fo 
long  as  they  remain  unfrozen,  is  apparently  a  perfeft  plane  j 
whereas,  when  they  are,  this  furface  deviates  from  its  exa6t 
flatnefs,  or  warps.  This  is  remarkable  in  fmall  ponds,  the  fur- 
face of  which,  when  frozen,  forms  a  regular  concave ;  the  ice 
on  the  fides  rifing  higher  than  that  in  tlie  middle.     Kenrick. 

To  warp  was,  probably,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  a  colloquial 
word,  which  conveyed  no  diftant  allulion  to  any  thing  elie, 
phyfical  or  mechanical.  I'o  warp  is  to  turn,  and  to  turn  is  to 
change :  when  milk  is  changed  by  curdling,  we  now  fay  it  is 
turned :  when  water  is  changed  or  turned  by  froft,  Shakfpeare 
fays,  it  is  curdled.  To  be  warp'd  is  only  to  be  changed  from 
its  natural  ftate.     Johnson. 
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And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witnefs 
Mofl  truly  hmn'd,  and  living  in  your  face, — 


Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right,  So^  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  of 
Ben  Jonfon  :  "  I  know  not,  he's  grown  out  of  his  garb  a-late, 
he's  tvarp'd. — And  fo,  methinks  too,  he  is  much  converted." 
Thus  the  mole  is  called  the  raow\d.-ivarp,  becaufe  it  changes  the 
appearance  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  Again^  in  The  Winters 
Tale,  Aa  I  : 

"  My  favour  here  begins  to  warp." 
Dr.  Farmer  fuppofes  warp'd  to  mean  the  fame  as  curdled,  and 
adds^  that  a  fimilar  idea  occurs  in  Tivion  : 

" the  icicle 

*'  That  curdled  by  the  froft,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Among  a  colle6tion  of  Saxon  adages  in  Hickes's  Thefaurus, 
Vol.  I,  p.  221,  the  fucceeding  appears:  pinreji  yceal  gepeojipan 
pebeji,  winter  Jhall  warp  water.  So  that  Shakfpeare's 
expreflion  was  anciently  proverbial.  It  fliould  be  remarked, 
that  among  the  numerous  examples  in  Manning's  excellent 
edition  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  there  is  no  inftance  of  peojipan 
or  gepeojipan,  implying  to  freeze,  lend,  turn,  or  curdle, 
though  it  is  a  verb  of  veiy  extenfive  fignification. 

Probably  this  word  ftill  retains  a  fimilar  fenfc  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  ifland,  for  in  a  Scottilh  parody  on  Dr.  Percy's  elegant 
ballad,  beginning,  "  O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,"  I  find 
the  verfe  "  Nor  flirink  before  the  wintry  wind,"  is  altered  to 
"  Nor  flirink  before  the  warping  wind."     Holt  White, 

The  meaning  is  this:  Though  the  very  waters,  by  thy  agency, 
are  forced,  againft  the  law  of  their  nature,  to  lend  from  their 
ftated  level,  yet  thy  fiing  occafions  lets  anguilh  to  man,  than 
the  ingratitude  of  thofe  he  befriended.     Henley, 

Wood  is  faid  to  warp  when  its  furface,  from  being  level,  be- 
comes bent  and  uneven ;  from  war  pun,  Saxon,  to  caft.  So, 
in  this  play,  A61  III.  fc.  iii :  "  — then  one  of  you  will  prove  a 
Ihrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp."  I  doubt 
whether  the  poet  here  alludes  to  any  operation  of  froft.  The 
meaning  may  be  only.  Thou  bitter  wintry  Iky,  though  thou 
curlejl  the  waters,  thy  fling,  &c.  Thou  in  the  line  before  us 
refers  only  to — litter  Jky.  The  influence  of  the  winter's  iky 
or  feafon  may,  with  fufficient  propriety,  be  faid  to  warp  the 
furface  of  the  ocean,  by  agitation  of  its  waives  alone. 

That  this  pafTage  refers  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Iky,  a^d  tlic 
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Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke, 
That  lov'd  your  father :  The  relidue  of  your  for- 
tune. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man. 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  mafter  is  -.3 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  underfland. 

\_Exeimt. 


conrequent  ag;Itation  of  the  ocean,  and  not  to  the  operation  of 
froft,  may  be  colld-fted  from  our  author's  having  in  King  John 
defcribed  ice  as  uncommonly  fmooth  : 

"  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

"  To  Jvwo(h  the  ice,"  8zc.     Malone. 

*  Js  friend  remember'd  not.']    Rcmemlefd  for  reinemleriyig. 
So,  afterwards.  Ad  III,  fc.  laft : 

"  And  now  I  am  remember  d — ." 
i.  e.  and  now  that  I  bethink  me,  &c.     Malone. 

'  as  thy  mailer  is  :]    The  old  copy  has — m afters,     Cor- 

reded  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,     Malone. 
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ACT  III.      SCENE    I, 

A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and 
•  Attendants. 

Duke  i^.  Not  fee  him  lince  ?    Sir,  fir,  that  can- 
not be  : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  fhould  not  feek  an  abfent  argument'^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  prefeiit :  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wherefoe'er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle; 5  bring  him  dead  or  livings 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  feek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  doft  call  thine, 
Worth  feizure,  do  we  feize  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canft  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
Of  what  we  think  againft  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highnefs  knew  my  heart  in 
this  ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.    More  villain  thou. — Well,  pufh  him 
out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 

*  an  alfent  argument — ]    An  argument  is  ufed  for  the 

contents  of  a  book,  thence  Shakfpeare  coniidered  it  as  meaning 
the  fuhject,  and  then  ufed  it  for  fuljeft  in  yet  another  fenfe. 

Johnson. 

*  Seek  him  with  candle  j]  Alluding,  probably,  to  St,  Lukes 
Gofpel,  ch.  XV.  V.  8  :  "  If  flie  lofe  one  piece,  doth  fhe  not  light 
a  candle, — and  feek  diligently  till  fhe  find  it  ?"     Steevexs. 

Vol.  VIII.  G 
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Make  an  extent  upon  his  houfe  and  lands  :^ 
Do  this  expediently,^  and  turn  him  going. 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE    IL 

The  Foreji. 
Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verfe,  in  witnefs  of  my  love : 
And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,^  furvey 
With  thy  challe  eye,  from  thy  pale  fphere  above. 
Thy  huntrefs'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  fway.' 


"  u4nd  lei  my  officers  ofjuch  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  koufe  and  lands:']  "To  make  an 
extent  of  lands,"  is  a  legal  phrafe,  from  the  words  of  a  writ, 
{extendi  facias,)  whereby  the  iherifFis  dh-ecled  to  caufe  certain 
lands  to  be  appraifed  to  their  fiill  extended  value,  before  he 
delivers  them  to  the  perfon  entitled  under  a  recognizance,  &c. 
in  order  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  foon  the  debt  will 
be  paid.     Malone. 

'  expediently,']    That  is,  expeditioujly .     Johnson. 

Expedient,  throughout  our  author's  plays,  figm^es—^expedi- 
tious.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II: 

"  Axe  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.''* 

Steevens. 
'  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,]    Alluding  to  the  triple 

charatter  of  Proferpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by  fome 
mythologifts  to  the  fame  goddefs,  and  comprifed  in  thefe  memo- 
rial lines  : 

Terrct,  lujirat,  agit,  Proferpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  fuperna,  feras,  Jceptro,  fulgore,  fagittis. 

Johnson. 
9  __  that  my  full  life  doth  fway.]    So,  in  Twelfth  Night: 
*'  M.G.A.I.  doth  fway  my  life."     Steevens. 
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O  Rofalind  !  thefe  trees  (hall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  chara(5ler ; 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  foreft  looks, 
Shall  lee  thy  virtue  witnefs'd  every  where. 

Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve,  on  every  tree, 

The  fair,  the  chafte,  and  unexpreffive^  fhe.    [^Eccit. 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  fhepherd's  life, 
mafter  Touchftone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  fhepherd,  in  refpe6l  of  itfelf,  it  is 
a  good  life  ;  but  in  refpe6l  that  it  is  a  fhepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  refpe6l  that  it  is  folitary,  I  like 
it  very  well ;  but  in  refpecit  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  life.  Now  in  refpe(5l  it  is  in  the  fields,  it 
pleafeth  me  well ;  but  in  refpedl  it  is  not  in  the 
court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  fpare  life,  look  you, 
it  fits  my  humour  well  ;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  againft  my  ftomach.  Haft 
any  philofophy  in  thee,  fhepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
fickens,  the  worfe  at  eafe  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends  : — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  burn  :  That  good  pafture  makes  fat 
fheep  ;  and  that  a  great  caufe  of  the  night,  is  lack 
of  the  fun  :  That  he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by 


'  unexprejjive — ]    Yor  inexpreffible.     Johnson. 

Milton  alfo,  in  his  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  ufes  unexprejjive 
for  inexprejfille: 

"  Harping  with  loud  and  folemn  quire, 

"With  unexprejjive  notes  to  heaven's  new-born  heir," 

Mai,on8, 
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nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or 
comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred.^ 

Touch     Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philofopher.s 
Waft  ever  in  court,  fhepherd  ? 

Cok.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Toc/^c/f.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd  ;  like  an  ill-roafted 
egg,'^  all  on  one  fide. 

he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  Inj  7iature  nor  art,  may 

complain  nf  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred.'] 
I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  cnftom  of  the  language  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  did  not  autliorile  this  mode  of  fpeech,  and  make 
complain  of  good  breeding  the  fame  with  complain  of  the  want 
of  good  breeding.  In  the  laft  line  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
we  find  that  to  fear  the  keeping  is  to  fear  the  not  keeping. 

Johnson. 

I  think  he  means  rather — may  complain  of  a  good  education, 
for  being  fo  inefficient^  of  fo  little  ufe  to  him.     Malone. 

^  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philofuphcr .']  The  fhepherd  had 
faid  all  the  philofophy  he  knew  was  the  property  of  things,  that 
rain  wetted,  fire  burnt,  &c.  And  the  Clown's  reply,  in  a  fatire 
on  phyficks  or  natural  philofophy,  though  introduced  with  a 
quibble,  is  extremely  juft.  For  the  natural  philofopher  is  indeed 
as  ignorant  (notwlthftanding  all  his  parade  of  knowledge)  of 
the  efficient  caufe  of  things,  as  the  ruftic.  It  appears,  from 
a  thoufand  inftances,  that  our  poet  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  phyficks  of  his  time  ;  and  his  great  penetration  enabled  him 
to  fee  this  remedilefs  defeft  of  it.     Warbxjrton. 

Shakfpeare  is  refponfible  for  the  quibble  only,  let  the  com- 
mentator anfwer  for  the  refinement.     Steevens. 

The  Clown  calls  Corin  a  natural  philnfopher,  becaufe  he 
reafons  from  his  obfervations  on  nature.     M.  Mason. 

A  natural  being  a  common  terra  for  a  fool,  Touchflone, 
perhaps,  means  to  quibble  on  the  word.  He  may  however 
only  mean,  that  Corin  is  a  felf-taught  philofopher ;  the  difciple 
of  nature.     Malone. 

■*  like  an  ill-roafted  egg,]     Of  this  jell;  I  do  not  fully 

comprehend  the  meaning.     Johnson. 
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Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reafon. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  waft  at  court,  thou 
never  faw'ft  good  manners;  if  thou  never  faw'll 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  mult  be  wicked  ; 
and  wickednefs  is  fm,  and  fin  is  damnation  :  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous  ftate,  fhepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchilone :  thofe,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  mort 
mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you  falute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kit's  your  hands;  that 
courtefy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  fhcp- 
herds. 

Touch.  Inftance,  briefly  ;  come,  inflance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  flill  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greafy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  fweat  ? 
and  is  not  the  greafe  of  a  mutton  as  wholefome  as 
the  fweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  Ihallow :  A  better 
inflance,  I  fay  ;  come. 

There  is  a  proverb,  that  a  fool  is  the  left  roofer  of  an  egg, 
lecaufe  he  is  always  turning  it.  This  will  explain  how  an  egg 
may  he.  damn' d  all  on  one  fide  ;  but  will  not  fufficiently  fhow 
how  Touchilone  applies  his  fimile  with  propriety ;  unlefs  he 
means  that  he  who  has  not  been  at  court  is  but  half  educated. 

Steevens. 

I  believe  there  Wias  nothing  Intended  in  the  correfponding  part 
of  the  fimile,  to  anfwer  to  the  words,  "  all  on  one  fide."  Shak- 
fpeare's  fimiles  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  hardly  ever  run 
on  four  feet.  Touchfione,  I  apprehend,  only  means  to  fay,  that 
Corin  is  completely  damned ;  as  irretrievably  dellroyed  as  an 
egg  that  is  utterly  fpoiled  in  the  roafl:ing,  by  being  done  all  on 
one  fide  only.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  "  and  both  in  a  tune, 
like  two  gypfies  on  a  horfe."  Here  the  poet  certainly  meant 
that  the  fpeaker  and  his  companion  fliould  fing  in  unifon,  and 
thus  refenible  each  other  as  perfeftly  as  two  gypfies  on  a  horfe  j 
not  that  two  gypfies  on  a  horfe  fing  loth  in  a  tune.    Malone, 

G3 
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Cor.  Befides,  our  hands  are  hard. 


Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  fooner. 
Shallow,  again  :  A  more  founder  inftance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  fur- 
gery  of  our  fheep  ;  And  would  you  have  us  kifs  tar  ? 
The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Moll  fhallow  man  !  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  refpe6t  of  a  good  piece  of  flefh  :  Indeed  ! — Learn 
of  the  wife,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  bafer  birth 
than  tar  ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  inftance,  fhepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me  ;  I'll  reft. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  reft  damn'd  ?  God  help  thee, 
Ihallow  man  !  God  make  incifton  in  thee  !  5,  thou 
art  raw.^ 


'  make  incifion  in  thee  /]     To  make  incijion  was  a  pro- 

verbial expreflion  then  in  vogue  for^    to  make  to  underfland. 
So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  HumoroiLS  Lieutenant : 

" O  excellent  king, 

"  Thus  he  begins,  thou  life  and  light  of  creatures, 
"  Angel-ey'd  king,  vouchfafe  at  length  thy  favour  j 

"  And  fo  proceeds  to  incijion' . 

I.  c.  to  make  him  underfland  what  he  would  be  at. 

Warburton. 
Till  I  read  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  I  thought  the  allufion  had 
been  to  that  common  expreflion,  of  cutting  fuch  a  one  for  the 
Jimples ;  and  I  muft  own,  after  confulting  the  paflage  in  the 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  I  have  no  reafon  to  alter  my  fuppofition. 
The  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  declare  the  phrafe  to  be 
unintelligible  in  that,  as  well  as  in  another  play  where  it  is  in- 
troduced. 

I  find  the  fame  expreffion  in  Monjieur  Thomas  : 

"  We'll  bear  the  burthen  :   proceed  to  incijion,  fidler," 
Again,  (as  I  learn  from  a  memorandum  of   my  late  friend. 
Dr.  Farmer,)  in  The  Times  JVhiJile,  or  a  new  Daunce  of  Seven 
Satires:   MS.   about  the  end  of  Queen  Eliz.  by  R.  C.  Gent, 
now  at  Canterbury :  The  Prologue  ends — 
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Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happinefs  ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm  :  and  the  greatell  of  my  pride  is,  to  fee 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  fuck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  limple  fin  in  you;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  7  and  to  betray  a  fhe- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reafonable  match.  If 
thou  be'fi:  not  damn'd  for  this,  the  devil  himfelf 
will  have  no  fhepherds ;  I  cannot  fee  elfe  how  thou 
ihouldft  'fcape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  mailer  Ganymede,  my 
new  miftrefs's  brother. 

"  Be  ftout  my  heart,  ray  hand  be  firm  and  fleady ; 

**  Strike,  and  llrike  home, — tlae  vaine  worldes  vahie  is 
ready  : 

"  Let  ulcer'd  limbes  &  goutie  humors  quake, 

"  Whilft  with  my  pen  I  doe  incijion  make."  Steevens. 
I  believe  that  Steevens  has  explained  this  paflage  juftly,  and 
am  certain  that  Warburton  has  entirely  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  that  which  he  has  quoted  from  The  Humorous  Lieutenant, 
which  plainly  alludes  to  the  praftice  of  the  young  gallants  of 
the  time,  who  ufed  to  cut  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  their  blood  flow,  in  order  to  fliow  tlieir  patTion  for  their 
miftreffes,  by  drinking  their  healths,  or  writing  verfes  to  them 
ia  blood.  For  a  more  full  explanation  of  this  cuftom,  fee  a 
note  on  Loves  Labour's  Lojl,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii.     M.  Mason. 

^  ——.thou  art  raw.]  i,  e.  thou  art  ignorant  5  unexperienced. 
So,  in  Hamlet :  "  — and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  refpe6l  of  his 
quick  fail."     Malone. 

'  lawd  to  a  bell-wether;]  Wether  and  ram  bad  anci- 
ently the  fame  meaning.    Johnsok. 
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En^er  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper, 

Ros.  From  the  eaji  to  wejiern  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rqj'alind. 
Her  worth,  being  7nounted  on  the  windj 
Through  all  the  luorld  bears  Rofalind, 
j^ll  the  pictures,  faireft  lind,^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rofalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  of  Rofalind.'^ 


Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  fo,  eight  years  together ; 
dinners,  and  fuppers,  and  fleeping  hours  excepted : 
it  is  the  right  butter- woman's  rank  to  market.* 


*  faireji  lin'dj     i.  e.   moft  fairly  delineated.     Modern 

editors  read — limnd,  but  without  authority,  from  the  ancient 
copies.     Steevens, 

^  But  the  fair  of  Rofalind.']     Thus  the  old  copy.     Fair  is 
beauty,  complexion.     See  the  notes  on  a  palfage  in  The  Mid- 
fummer  Night's  Dream,  Aft  I.  fc,  i.  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
Aft  II.  ^c.  i.     The  modern  editors  read — the  face  of  Rofalind, 
Lodge's  Novel  will  likewife  fupport  the  ancient  reading  : 
*'  Then  mufe  not,  nymphes,  tliough  I  bemone 
"  The  abfence  of  fair  Rofalynde, 
"  Since  for  her  /aire  there  is  fairer  none,"  &c. 
Again : 

"  And  hers  the  faire  which  all  men  do  refpeft." 

Steevens. 
Face  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

'  rank    to   mar'ket,']      Sir   T,  Hanmer   reads — rate   to 

Vf.arket.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Grey,  as  plaufibly,  propofes  to  read — rant.  "  Gyll 
brawled  like  a  butter-whore,''  is  a  line  in  an  ancient  medley. 
The  fenfe  defigned,  however,  might  have  been — "  it  is  fuch- 
wretched  rhyme  as  the  butter-woman  fings  as  fhe  is  riding  to 
market."  So,  in  Churchyard's  Charge,  1580,  p.  7  : 
"  And  ufe  a  kinde  of  ridynge  rime — ." 
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Ros.  Out,  fool ! 
Touch.  For  a  tafte  :- 


If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  himfeek  out  RofaUnd. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kindy 

So,  be  fur  e,  will  Rojalind. 

JVinter-garments  miiji  be  lindy 

So  7nuft fender  Rojalind. 

They  that  reap,  mi  ft  f leaf  and  hindy 

Then  to  cart  with  RofaUnd. 

Sweetef  nut  hathfoivref  rijid. 

Such  a  nut  is  RofaUnd. 

He  thatfweeteft  rofe  will  find, 

Muftfind  love's  prick,  and  RofaUnd. 

Again,  in  his  Farewell  from  the  Courte  : 
"  A  man  maie,"  fays  he 

" ufe  a  kinde  of  ridpig  rime 

"To  futche  as  wooll  not  let  me  clime." 
Ratt-ryme,  however,  in  Scotch,  fignifies  fome  verfe  repeated  ly 
rote.     See  Ruddiman's  Gloflary  to  G.  Douglas's  Virgil. 

Steevens. 
The  Clown  is  here  fpeaking  in  reference  to  the  ambling  pace 
of  the  metre,  which,  after  giving  a  fpecimen  of,  to  prove  his 
affertion,  he  affirms  to  be  "  the  very  falfe  gallop  of  verfes." 

Henley. 
I  am  now  perfuaded  that  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  emendation  is  right. 
The  hobbling  metre  of  tliefe  verfes,   (fays  Touchftone,)  is  lik^ 
the  ambling,  Jhuffling  pace  of  a  bvitter-woman's  horfe,  going  to 
market.  The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  found  in  A".  Henry  IK  P.  I : 
"  And  that  would  let  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
"  Nothing  lb  much,  as  mincing  poetry  ; 
"  'Tis  like  the  forcd  gait  of  a  Jhuffling  nag,'' 

Malone. 
"  The  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market"  means  thejfo^- 
trot  rate  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called)  with  which  butter- women 
uniformly  travel  one  after  another  in  their  road  to  market :  in 
its  application  to  Orlando's  poetry,  it  means  a  fet  or  firing  of 
verfes  in  the  favie  coarfe  cadence  and  vulgar  uniformity  of 
rythm.     Whiter. 
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This  is  the  very  falfe  gallop  of  verfes ;  =  Why  do 
you  infe6l  yourfelf  with  them. 

Eos.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a 
tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  grafF  it  with  you,  and  then  I  fhall  grafF 
it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earlieft  fruit  ^ 
in  the  country  :  for  you'll  be  rotten  e'er  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  faid ;  but  whether  wifely  or  no, 
let  the  foreft  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  lifter,  reading ;  ftand  afide. 


'^  This  is  the  very'faKe  gallop  of  verfes;]  So,  in  Naihe's 
Apologie  of  Pierce  Pennileffe,  4to,  1593  :  "  I  would  trot  a  falfe 
gallop  through  the  reft  of  his  ragged  verfes,  but  that  if  I  fhould 
retort  the  rime  doggrell  aright,  I  muft  make  my  verfes  (as  he 
doth  his)  run  hobbling,  like  a  brewer's  cart  upon  tlie  ftones, 
and  obferve  no  meafure  in  their  feet."     Malone. 

^  ■  the  earlieft  fruit — ]     Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  had 

little  knowledge  in  gardening.     The  medlar  is  one  of  the  late/i 
fruits,  being  uneatable  till  the  end  of  November.    Steevens. 
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Cel.  JVhyJliould  this  defert  Jilent  beP* 

For  it  is  unpeopled  P  No  ; 
Tongues  ril  hang  on  every  tree, 

Thatjliall  civil  fay  in  gs  Jlwiv.S 
Some,  hoiu  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  \ 
That  the  ftr etching  of  a  fpan 

Buckles  in  hisfum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  voivs 

''Twixt  the  fouls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fair  eft  boughs. 

Or  at  every  fentence  end. 


*  Why  JJiould  this  defert  lilent  he  ?]  This  Is  commonly 
printed : 

Why  Jliould  this  a  defert  be  ? 
But  although  the  metre  may  be  aflilled  by  this  correftion,  the 
fenfe  ftill  is  defedive  j  for  how  will  the  hangiiig  of  tongues  on 
every  tree,  make  it  lefs  a  defert  ?     I  am  perfuaded  we  ought  to 
read: 

Why  JJiould  this  defert  filent  be  ?     Tyrwhitt, 
The  notice  which  this  emendation  deferves,  I  have  paid  to  it^ 
by  inferting  it  in  tlie  text.     Steevens, 

*  That  JJi all  cwW.  fayings  JJiow.']  Civil  is  here  ufed  in  tlic 
fame  fenfe  as  when  we  fay  civil  wifdom  or  civil  life,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  a  folitary  ftate,  or  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  This  defert 
Ihall  not  appear  unpeopled,  for  every  tree  fhall  teach  the  maxims 
or  incidents  of  focial  life,     Johnson. 

Civil,  I  believe,  is  not  defignedly  oppofed  to  folitary.  It 
means  only  ^rave,  or  fole inn.  So,  \n  Twelfth- Night,  A6HII. 
fc.  iv : 

"  Where  is  Malvolio  ?  he  is  fad  and  civil." 
i.  e.  grave  and  demure. 

Again,  in  A  Woman's  Prize,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  That  fourteen  yards  of  fatin  give  my  woman ; 
*'  I  do  not  like  the  colour  j  'tis  too  civil."    Steevbks, 
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IVill  I  Rofalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  qidntejjence  of  everij  Jprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  Jhow.^ 
Therefore  heaven  nature  chargd' 

That  one  body  Jhould  heJiWd 
With  all  graces  ivide  enlarg''d: 

Nature  prejently  diJiiWd 
Heleiis  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra's  majejiy  ; 
Atalanta''s  better  part ;  ^ 

Sad^  Lucretias  modefiy. 

*  '  in  YiXiX^  JJioiv J]   The  allufion  is  to  a  miniature  portrait. 

The  current  phral'e  in  our  author's  time  was  "  painted  in  little.''' 

Malonf. 

So,  in  Hamlet:  "  — a  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  piciure 
in  little."     Steevens. 

'  TJiereforc  heaven  nature  charged — ]  From  the  pidure  of 
Apelles,  or  the  accompliftiments  of  Pandora. 

ilavScvfYiV  on  vyay'isi  'OK-o^itia  Sa:ijicx.T  s^o/lsg 

Aujoov  £$u}prjCCf,v. 

So,  before : 

" But  thou 

"  So  perfeft,  and  fo  peerlefs,  art  created 

"  Of  every  creature's  beft."     Tempeji. 
Perhaps  from  this  paffage  Swift  had  his  hint  of  Biddy  Floyd, 

Johnson. 
'  Atalantas  better  part  {]  I  know  not  well  what  could  be 
the  letter  part  of  Atalanta  here  afcribed  to  Rofalind.  Of  the 
Atalanta  moil  celebrated,  and  who  therefore  mull  be  intended 
here  where  Ihe  has  no  epithet  of  difcrimination,  the  better  part 
feems  to  have  been  her  heels,  and  the  worfe  part  was  fo  bad 
that  Rolalind  would  not  thank  her  lover  for  the  comparifon. 
There  is  a  more  obfcure  Atalanta,  a  huntrefs  and  a  heroine, 
but  of  her  nothing  bad  is  recorded,  and  therefore  I  know  not 
which  was  her  better  part.  Shakfpeare  was  no  defpicable 
mythologitl,  yet  he  feems  here  to  have  miftaken  fome  other 
charader  for  that  of  Atalanta.     Johnson. 

I     Perhaps  the  poet  means  her  beauty  and  graceful  elegance  of 
fliape,  which  he  would  prefer  to  her  fwiftnels.     Thus  Ovid  : 
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Thus  Rofalind  of  many  parts 
By  heavenly  fynod  was  devised; 

Of  ma mj  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 
To  have  the  touches^  deare/i priz'd. 


" ncc  clicerc  pqffes, 

"  Laiule  pedum,  formcene  lo7io  prcejlantior  effet. 
"  Ut  faciei)/,  et  pofito  corpus  velamine  vidit, 

"  Obltupuit ." 

Rut  cannot  Atalanta's  better  part  mean  her  virtue  or  virgin 
chaftity,  with  which  nature  had  graced  RolaUnd,  together  with 
Helen's  beauty  without  her  heart  or  lewdnefs,  with  Cleopatra's 
dignity  of  behaviour,  and  with  Lucretia's  modefty,  tliat  fcorned 
to  lurvive  the  lofs  of  honour?  Pliny's  Natural  Hijiory,  B.XXXV. 
c.  iii.  mentions  the  portraits  of  Atalanta  and  Helen,  nfraque 
excellentijjima  forma,  fed  altera  ut  virgo ;  that  is.  "  both  of 
them  for  beauty,  incomparable,  and  yet  a  man  may  difcerne  the 
one  [Atalanta]  of  them  to  be  a  maideii,  for  her  modeft  and 
chalie  countenance,"  as  Dr.  P.  Holland  tranflated  the  paflage ; 
of  which  probably  our  poet  had  taken  notice,  for  furely  he  had 
judgment  in  painting.     Tollet, 

I  fuppofe  Atalanta's  letter  part  is  her  wit,  i.  e.  the  fwiftnefs 
of  her  mind.     Farmer. 

Shaklpeare  might  have  taken  part  of  this  enumeration  of  dif- 
tinguiihed  females  from  John  Grange's  Golden  Apkroditis,  15/7  '■ 
"  — who  feemeft  in  my  fight  faire  Helen  of  Troy,  Polixene, 
Calliope,  yea  Atalanta  hir  felfe  in  beauty  to  furpalfe.  Pandora 
in  qualities,  Penelope  and  Lucretia  in  chafteneffe  to  deface." 
Again,  ihid: 

"  Polixene  fayre,  Caliop,  and 
"  Penelop  may  give  place  ; 
"  Atlanta  and  dame  Lucres  fayre 
"  She  doth  them  both  deface." 
.Again,  ihid:  "Atalanta  who  fometyme  bore  the  bell  of  beauties 
price  in  that  hyr  native  foyle," 

It  may  be  obferved,  tliat  Statius  alfo,  in  his  fixth  Thelaid, 
has  confounded  Atalanta  the  wife  of  Hippomenes,  and  daughter 
of  Siconeus,  with  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  and  wife 
of  Pelops,     See  v.  56-1.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Farmer's  explanation  may  derive  fome  fupport  from  a 
fubfequent  palTage  :  '•'  — as  fwift  a  wit  as  Atalanta's  hesls." 

Malonb, 
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Heaven  would  thatjhe  thefe  gifts Jliould  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  herjlave. 


I  think  this  ftanza  was  formed  on  an  old  tetraftick  epitaph, 
which,  as  I  have  done,  Mr.  Steevens  may  poffibly  have  read  in 
a  country  church-yard  : 

"  She  who  is  dead  and  fleepcth  in  this  tomb, 

"  Had  Rachel's  comely  face,  and  Leah's  fruitful  womb : 

*'  Sai'ah's  obedience,  Lydia's  open  heart, 

*'  And  Martha's  care,  and  Mary's  better  part." 

Whallet. 
The  following  paflage  in  Marfton's  Infatiale  Countejfe,  1613, 
might  lead  one  to  fuppofe  that  Atalanta's  better  part  was  her 
lips : 

" That  eye  was  Juno's ; 

"  Thofe  lips  were  her's  that  won  the  golden  ball; 
"  That  virgin  blulh  Diana's." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  thefe  lines  Ihow  that  Atalanta  was  confidered 
as  uncommonly  beautifld,  and  therefore  may  ferve  to  fupport 
Mr.  Toilet's  firll  interpretation. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  llory  of  Atalanta  in  the  tenth  Book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis  is  interwoven  with  that  of  Fe7ms  and 
Adonis,  which  our  author  had  undoubtedly  read.  The  lines 
moft  material  to  the  prefent  point  run  thus  in  Golding's  tranf- 
lation,  1567  : 

"  She  overcame  them  out  of  doubt ;  and  hard  it  is  to 

tell 
"  Thee,  whether  flie  did  in  footemanlhippe  or  heautie 
more  excelL" 
*'  — —  he  did  condemne  the  young  men's  love.     But 
when 
*♦  He  faw  her  face  and  body  bare,  (for  why,  the  lady 

then 
"  Didjirip  her  to  her  naked  Jkin,)  the  which  was  Uke 

to  mine, 
**  Or  rather,  if  that  thou  waft  made  a  woman,  like  to 

thine, 
*'  He  was  araaz'd." 

" And  though  that  fhe 

**  Did  flie  as  fwift  as  arrow  from  a  Turkic  bow,  yet  hee 
♦'  More  wondered  at  her  beautie,  then  at  fwiftneffe  of 

her  pace  5 
*'  Her  running  greatly  did  augment  her  beautie  and  her 
grace."     Malone. 
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Ros.  O  moft  gentle  Jupiter ! — what  tedious  ho- 
mily of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parifhioners 
withal,  and  never  cry'd,  Have  patience,  good  people! 

Cel.  How  now  !  back  friends ; — Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little : — Go  with  him,  iirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  fhepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 
yet  with  fcrip  and  fcrippage. 

[Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didft  thou  hear  thefe  verfes  ? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too; 
for  fome  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verfes  would  bear. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verfes. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themfelves  without  the  verfe,  and  therefore 
ftood  lamely  in  the  verfe. 

Cel.   But  didft  thou  hear,  without  wondering 


The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone  from  Marfton's  InfatiaU 
Countefs,  has  no  reference  to  the  ball  of  Atalanta,  but  to  the 
golden  apple  which  was  adjudged  to  Venus  by  Paris,  on  Mount 
Ida. 

After  all,  I  believe,  that  "  Atalanta's  letter  part"  means 
only — the  left  part  about  her,  fuch  as  was  moft  commended. 

Steevens. 

^  Sad — ]    Is  grave,  foler,  not  light.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  "  She  is  never  fad  but 
when  Ihe  lleeps."     Steevens. 

*  the  touches — ]     The  features;    les  traits. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  qondition." 

Stbbvens, 
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how  thy  name  fhould  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon 
thefe  trees  ? 

Ros.  I  was  feven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree :  ^  I  was  never  fo  be-rhymed 
lince  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irifli  rat,^ 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 
Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
his  neck  :  Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 


^  a  palm-tree  :"]    A  palm-tree,  in  the  foreft  of  Arden,  Is 

as  much  out  of  its  place,  as  the  Lionefs  in  a  fubfequent  fcene. 

Steevens. 
^  /  was  never  fo  le-rhpncdjince  Pythagoras  time,  that 

I  was  an  Irifh  rat,]  Rofalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She 
alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  do6trine,  which  teaches  that  fouls 
tranfmigrate  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his 
time  fhe  was  an  Irijh  rat,  and  by  fome  metrical  charm  was 
rhymed  to  death.  The  power  of  killing  rats  with  rhymes  Donne 
mentions  in  his  Satires,  and  Temple  in  his  Treatifes.  Dr.  Grey 
has  produced  a  fimilar  pafTage  from  Randolph : 

" My  poets 

"  Shall  with  a  fatire,  fteep'd  in  gall  and  vinegar, 
"  Rhyme  them  to  death  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland." 

Johnson. 

So,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  reader  at  the  conclufion  of  Ben 
Jonfon's  Poetqfter  : 

"  Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irijli  rats 
"  In  drumming  tunes."     Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Defence  of  Poe/le,  by  our  author's  contemporary. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney :  "  Though  I  will  not  wifli  unto  you — to  be 
driven  by  a  poet's  verfes,  as  Rubonax  was,  to  hang  yourfelf, 
Dor  to  be  rimed  to  death,  as  is  faid  to  be  done  in  Ireland — .'* 

Malone. 
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to  meet; 4  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  lb  encounter.5 

Bos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  mofl  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  mod  wonder- 
ful wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that  out  of  all  whooping  !  ^ 

Ros.    Good  my  complexion !  7  dofi  thou  think, 

*  friends  to  meet  5]     Alluding  ironically  to  the  proverb  : 

"  Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet." 

See  Ray's  ColleSiion.     Steevens. 

5  but  mountains  7?iay  he  removed  with  earthquakes,  ami 

Jo  encounter.]  "  Montes  duo  inter  fe  concurrerunt,"  &c.  fays 
Pliny,  Hiji.  Nat.  Lib.  II.  c.  Ixxxiii.  or  in  Holland's  tranf- 
lation :  "  Two*  hills  (removed  by  an  earthquake)  eiicountered 
together,  charging  as  it  were,  and  with  violence  alTaulting  one 
another,  and  retyring  again  with  a  moll:  mighty  noife," 

TOLLET. 

*  ^  out  of  all  whooping  !]     I.e.  out  of  all  meafure,  or 

reckoning.  So,  in  tlie  old  ballad  of  Yorke,  Yorkefor  my  Money, 
&c.  1584: 

"  And  then  was  fhooting,  out  of  cry, 
"  The  ikantling  at  a  handful  nie." 
Again,  in  the  old  bl.  1.  comedy  called  Common  Conditions  : 
"  I  have  beraed  myfelf  out  of  cry."     Steevens. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  import  as 
another  formerly  in  ufe,  "  out  of  all  cry."     The  latter  feems  to 
allude  to  the  cuftom  of  giving  notice  by  a  crier  of  things  to 
be  fold.     So,  in  A  Chafle  Maide  of  Cheapfide;,  a  comedy,  by 
T.  Middleton,   1630  :   "  I'll  fell  all  at  an  outcry."     Malone. 
An  outcry  is  ftill  a  provincial  term  for  an  auBion. 

Steevens. 

'  Good  my  complexion  /]     This  is  a  mode  of  exprefjioyi,  Mr. 

Theobald  fays,  ivliich  he  cannot  reconcile  to  common  feiife.  Like 

enough  :   and  fo  too  the  Oxford  editor.     But  the  meaning  is — 

Hold  good  my  complexion,  i,  e.  let  me  not  biulh. 

Warburton. 

Vol.  VIII.  H 
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though  I  am  caparifon'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let and  hofe  in  my  difpofition  ?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-lea-off  difcovery.^    I  pr'ythee,  tell 

Good  inij  complexion  /]  My  native  charafter,  my  female  In- 
quifitive  dilpolition,  canft  thou  endure  this  ! — For  thus  charac- 
terizing the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  creation^  let  our  author 
anfwer.     M  alone. 

Good  my  complexion !  is  a  little  unmeaning  exclamatory  ad- 
drefs  to  her  beauty;  in  the  nature  of  a  fmall  oath.     Ritson, 

*  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-fea-off  difcovery.']  The 
old  copy  reads — is  a  South-fea  of  difcoverie      Steevens. 

This  is  ftark  nonfenfe ;  we  muft  read — off  difcovery,  i.  e. 
from  difcoveiy.  "  If  you  delay  me  one  inch  of  time  longer,  I 
Ihall  think  this  fecret  as  far  from  difcovery  as  the  South-fea  is." 

Warburton. 

This  fentence  is  rightly  noted  by  the  commentator  as  non- 
fenfe, but  not  fo  happily  reftored  to  fenfe.     I  read  tluis  : 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-fea.  Difcover,  I prythee; 
tell  mc  tvho  is  it  quickly  ! — When  the  tranfcriber  had  once 
made  difcovery  from  difcover  I,  he  eafily  put  an  article  after 
South-fea.  But  it  may  be  read  with  ftill  lefs  change,  and  with 
equal  probability — Every  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-fea  dii- 
covery  :  Every  delay,  however  fhort,  is  to  me  tedious  and  irk- 
fome  as  the  iongeli  voyage,  as  a  voyage  of  difcovery  on  the 
South-fea.  How  much  voyages  to  the  South-fea  on  which  the 
Engliih  had  then  firll  ventured,  engaged  the  converfatiou  of  that 
time,  may  be  eafily  imagined.     Johnson. 

Of  for  off,  is  frequent  in  the  elder  writers.  A  Southfea  of 
difcovery  is  a  difqovery  a  South-fea  o/?--as  far  as  the  South-fea. 

Farmer. 

Warburton's  fophiftication  ought  to  have  been  reprobated, 
and  the  old,  which  is  the  only  reading  that  can  preferve  the 
fenfe  of  Rofalind,  rellored.  A  South-fea  of  difcovery,  is  not 
a  difcovery,  as  far  off,  but  as  comprehensive  as  the  South- 
fea  ;  which,  being  the  largell  in  the  world,  aftbrds  the  wideft 
fcope  for  exerciling  curiofity.     Henley. 

On  a  further  confideration  of  this  paflage  I  am  flrongly  in- 
clined to  think,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  we  lliould  read  a  South- 
fea  difcoverif.  "  Delay,  however  Ihort,  is  to  me  tedious  and 
irkfome  as  the  longeft  voyage,  as  a  voyage  of  difcovery  on  the 
South-Sea."  The  word  of  which  had  occurred  jutl  before, 
might  have  been  inadvertently  repeated  by  the  compofitor. 

Malone. 
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me,  who  is  It  ?  quickly,  and  fpeak  apace :  I  would 
thou  couldft  ftammer,  that  thou  might'ft  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle  ;  either  too  much 
at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee  take  the  cork 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat^  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  fend  more,  if  the  man  will, 
be  thankful :  let  me  ftay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando ;  that  tripp'd  up  the 
wreftler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  inftant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking;  fpeak 
fad  brow,  and  true  maid.^ 

Cel.  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  fhall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hofe  ? — ^What  did  he,  when  thou  faw'ft 
him  ?  What  faid  he  ?  How  look'd  he  ?  Wherein 
went  he  ? '  What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  alk  for 
me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  with 
thee  ?  and  when  fhalt  thou  fee  him  again  ?  Anfwef 
me  in  one  word. 

'  fpeak  fad  brow,  and  true  maid.']    i,  e.  fpeak  with  a 

grave  countenance,  and  as  truly  as  thou  art  a  virgin  j  fpeak 
ferioufly  and  honeftly.     Ritson. 

^  Wherein  went  he  ?]  In  what  manner  was  he  clothed  ? 
How  did  he  go  drelTed  ?     Heath. 
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Cel.  You  mull  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth - 
firft :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  fize :  To  fay,  ay,  and  no,  to  thefe  particulars, 
is  more  than  to  anfvver  in  a  catechifm. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  foreft, 
and  in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  frefhly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wreflled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  eafy  to  count  atomies,^  as  to  refolve 
the  proportions  of  a  lover  : — but  take  a  tafte  of  my 
finding  him,  and  reliHi  it  with  a  good  obfervance. 
I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  fuch  fruit.4 

*  Garagantuas  mouth — ]     Rofalind  requires  nine  quef- 

tions  to  be  anfwered  in  one  word.  Celia  tells  her  that  a  word  of 
fucli  magnitude  is  too  big  for  any  mouth  but  that  of  Garagantua 
the  giant  of  Rabelais.     Johnson. 

Garagantua  fwallowed  five  pilgrims,  their  ftaves  and  all,  in 
a  fallad.    It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
that  in  1592  was  publiflied,  "  Garagantua  his  Prophecie."   And 
in  1594,  "  A  booke  entitled.  The  Hiftory  of  Garaguiilna."  The 
book  of  Garagantua  is  likewife  mentioned  in  Laneham's  Nar- 
rative of   Queen   Elizabeth's   Entertainment    at     Kenelworth- 
Cajile,  in  1 57 5.    Some  tranflator  of  one  of  thefe  pieces  is  ce,n- 
fured  by  Hall,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Satires  : 
"  Rut  who  conjur'd,  &c. 
"  Or  wicked  Rallais  dronken  revellings 
"  To  grace  the  mifrule  of  our  tavernings  ?"    Ste evens. 

'  . to  count  atomies,]    Atomies  are  thofe  minute  particles 

difcernible  in  a  ftream  of  funfliine  that  breaks  into  a  darkened 
room.     Henley. 

"  An  atomic,  (fays  BuUokar,  in  his  Englijh  Expnjitor,  l6l6',) 
is  a  mote  flying  in  the  funne.  Any  thing  fo  fmall  that  it  cannot 
be  made  lelfe."     Malone. 

* 7vhen  it  drops  forth  (ach  fruit. 1    The  old  copy  reads — 

when  it  drops  forth  fruit.  The  word  fuch  was  fupplied  by  the 
editor  o£  the  fecond  folio.    I  once  fufpefted  the  phrale,  "  when 
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Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

it 05.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  flretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

/1C15.  Though  it  be  pity  to  fee  fuch  a  fight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 5 

Cel.  Cry,  holla  !  to  thy  tongue,^  I  pr'ythee  ;  it 
curvets  very  unfeafonably.  He  was  furnilli'd  like  a 
hunter. 

^05.  O  ominous  !   he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. ^ 


it  drops  forth,"  to  be  corrupt ;  but  it  is  certainly  our  author's  j 
for  it  occurs  again  in  this  play  : 

" -woman's  gentle  brain 

"  Could  not  drop  forth  fuch  giant-rude  invention." 
This  paflage  ferves  likewile  to  lupport  the  emendation  that  has 
been  made.     Malone, 

^  fuch  a  fight,  it  ivcll  becomes  the  ground.']     So,    in 

Hamlet : 

" Such  a  fight  as  this 

"  Becomes  tlie  field,'' Steevens. 

^  Cry,  holla  !  to  thy  tongue,']  The  old  copy  has — the  tongue. 
Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Holla  was  a  term  of  the  manege,  by 
which  the  rider  reftrained  and  Jiopp'd  his  horfe.  So,  in  our 
author's  Fetiiis  and  Adonis  : 

"  What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  ftir, 
"  His  flattering  hoUa,  or  his  Jland  I  fay  ?" 
The  word  is  again  ufed  in  Othello,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  here  : 
"  i/o//a  .'  ftand  there."     Malone. 
Again,  in  Cotton's  IFonders  of  the  Peak  : 

"  But  I  mufl:  give  my  mufe  the  hola  here."     Reed. 

'  to  kill  7ny  heart.]    A  quibble  between  heart  and  hart. 

Steevexs. 
Our  author  has  the  fame  expreflion  in  many  other  places. 
So,  in  Loves  Labour  s  Lofl  .- 

"  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  fpeaker's  heart."' 
Again,  m  \m  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

" they  have  murder' d  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 

But  tlae  preceding  word,  hunter,  fliows  that  a  quibble  was  here 
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Cel.  I  would  fing  my  fong  without  a  burden : 
thou  bring'ft  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I 
think,  I  mull  fpeak.     Sweet,  fay  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out : — Soft !  comes  he  not 
here  ? 

Ros.  'Tis  he ;  flink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jjq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myfelf  alone. 

Orl.  And  fo  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fafhion  fake, 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  fociety. 

Jaq.  God  be  with  you ;    let's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  defire  we  may  be  better  ftrangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-fongs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verfes  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jjq.  Rofalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  jufi:. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleafing  you, 
when  fhe  was  chriften'd. 

Jaq,.  What  ftature  is  fhe  of? 

intended  between  heart  and  hart.  In  our  author's  time  the 
latter  word  was  often  written  inftead  of  heart,  as  it  is  in  the 
prefeot  inflance,  in  the  old  copy  of  this  play.     Malone. 
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Orl.  Juft  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq_.  You  are  full  of  pretty  anfwers :  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldfmiths'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  fo ;  but  I  anfwer  you  right  painted 
cloth,^  from  whence  you  have  ftudied  your  quef- 
tions. 

^  1 ut  1  anfwer  you  right  painted  cloth,]     This  alludes 

to  the  falhion  in  old  tapeftry  hangings,  of  mottos  and  moral 
lentences  from  the  mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  in 
them.  The  poet  again  hints  at  this  cullom,  in  his  poem,  called, 
Tarqu'm  and  Lucrece  : 

"  Who  fears  a  fentence,  or  an  old  man's  faw, 

"  Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe."    Theobald. 

So,  in  Barnaby  Riche's  Soldiers  Wijlie  to  Britons  JVelfare, 

or  Captaine  Skill  and   Captaine  Pill,  Sec.  l0O4,  p.  1  :   "It  is 

enough  for  him  tliat  can  but  robbe  a  painted  cloth  of  a  hiftorie, 

a  booke  of  a  difcourfe,  a  fool  of  a  fafliion,  Sec. 

The  fame  allufion  is  common  to  many  of  our  old  plays.  So, 
in  The  Two  angry  Women  of  Ahington,  1599  '■  "  Now  will  I 
fee  if  my  memory  will  ferve  for  fume  proverls.  O,  a  painted 
cloth  were  as  well  worth  a  flfiUing,  as  a  thief  is  worth  a 
halter." 

Again,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  l633  : 
"  There's  a  witty  pofy  for  you. 
"  — No,  no ;  I'll  have  one  iliall  favour  of  a  faw. — 
"  Why  then  'twill  fmell  of  the  painted  cloth." 
Again,  in  The  Miifes  Looking  Glafx,  by  Randolph,  l638  : 

^'  1  have  feen  in  Mother  Redcap's  hall 

"  In  painted  cloth,  the  rtory  of  the  prodigal." 
From  tins  laft  quotation  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  rooms  in 
publick  houfes  were  ufually  hung  with  what  Falllarf  calls 
water-work.  On  thefe  hangings,  perhaps,  moral  lentences  were 
depi6ted  as  iffuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  different  characters 
reprefented. 

Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Englifii  Works,  printed  by 
Raftell,  155/:  "  May fter  Thomas  More  in  hys  youth  devyfed 
in  hys  father's  houfe  in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of  iyne 
paynted  clothe,  with  nine  pageauntes,  and  verfes  over  every  of 
thofe  pageauntes  ;  wluch  verfes  exprelfed  and  declared  what  the 
ymages    in    thofe   pageauntes    reprefented :    and  alfo  in  thofe 
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Jaq,.  You  have  a  nimble  wit;  I  think  it  was 
made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  lit  down  with 
me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  againft  our  miflrefs  the 
world,  and  all  our  mifery. 

pageauntes  were  paynted  the  thynges  that  the  verfes  over  them 
dyd  (in  eifefte)  declare." 

Of  the  prefent  phrafeology  there  is  an  inftance  in  King 
Jo  hi  : 

"  He /peaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  bounce^  and  fmoke." 

Steevens. 
/  anfwer  you  right  painted  cloth,  may  mean,  I  give  you  a 
true  painted  cloth  anfwer ;  as  we  fay,  Ihe  talks  right  Billings- 
gate :  that  is,  exaftly  fuch  language  as  is  ufed  at  Billingfgate, 

Johnson. 
This  lingular  phrafe  may  be  juftified  by  another  of  the  fame 
kind  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  I  fpeak  to  thee  plain  foldier." 
Again,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

"  ?Ic  fpeaks  nothing  but  madman.'" 
There  is  no  need  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  alteration  :   "  I  anfwer 
you  right  in  theftyle  of  painted  cloth."     We  had  before  in  this 
play,  "  It  is  the  right  butter-woman's  rate  to  market."     So,  in 
(folding's  tranflation  of  Ovid,  1567  : 

" the  look  of  it  was  right  a  maiden's  look," 

I  fuppofe  Orlando  means  to  fay,  "that  Jaques's  queftions  have 
no  more  of  novelty  or  flirewdnefs  in  them  than  the  trite  maxims 
of  the  painted  cloth.  The  following  lines,  wliich  are  found  in  a 
book  with  this  fantaftick  title, — Ao  whipping  nor  tripping,  hit 
a  kind  of  friendly  J  nipping,  oftavo,  16OI,  may  ferve  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  painted  cloth  langiiage  : 

"  Read  what  is  written  on  the  pai?ited  cloth  : 
"  Do  no  man  wrong  ;  be  good  unto  the  poor ; 
"  Beware  the  moufe,  the  maggot  and  the  moth, 
"  And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door ; 
"  Truft  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  whore  5 
"  Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  fpend  but  as  you  fpare  ; 
"  And  turn  the  colt  to  pafture  with  the  mare  ;"  Sec. 
That  moral  fentences  were  wrought  in  thefe  painted  cloths, 
is  afcertained  by  the   following   paffage  in  A  Dialogue   both 
plenfaunt  and  pitifiill,  &c.    by  Dr.  Willyam  Bulleyne,   1564, 
(fign.  H5.)  which  has  been  already  quoted  :   "  This  is  a  comeJie 
parlour, — and  fliire  clothes,  with  pleafaunte  borders  aboute  the 
lame,  with  many  wife  fayings  painted  upon  tliem."     Malone. 
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Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  \vorldj9  but 
myfelf ;  againfl  whom  I  know  moft  faults. 

Jaq..  The  word  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  bell 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq,.  By  my  troth,  I  was  feeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in, 
and  you  (hall  fee  him. 

Jaq,.  There  fhall  I  fee  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cy- 
pher. 

Jaq..  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you:  farewell, 
good  lignior  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good 
monfieur  melancholy. 

\_Exit  Jaques. — Celia  and  Rosalind 
come  for IV  ard. 

Ros.  I  will  fpeak  to  him  like  a  fancy  lacquey,  and 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — Do  you 
hear,  forefler  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  What  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a  clock  ? 

Orl.  You  fhould  afk  me,  what  time  o'day ;  there's 
no  clock  in  the  forefi:. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forefi ; 
elfe  fighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 

• no  breather  in  the  world,]     So,  in  our  author's  Sift 

Sonnet : 

"  When  all  the  breather?,  of  this  world  are  dead," 

Again,  in  Antony  and  CImpatra  : 

"  She  fhows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life  5 
*'  A  ftatue,  than  a  breather.''    Malone. 
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would  detect  the   lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a 
clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  fwift  foot  of  time  ?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  fir  :  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  perfons :  I'll  tell  you  who  time 
ambles  withal,  who  time  trots  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  Itands  ftill  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contrad  of  her  marriage,'  and  the  day 
it  is  folemnized  :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  fe'nnight, 
time's  pace  is  fo  hard  that  it  fecms  the  length  of 
feven  years. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  prieft  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  fleeps 
eafily,  becaufe  he  cannot  ftudy ;  and  the  other  lives 
merrily,  becaufe  he  feels  no  pain  :  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wafteful  learning ;  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury : 
Thefe  time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he 
go  as  foftly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himfelf  too 
foon  there. 

Orl.  Who  flays  it  ftill  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  fleep 


"^  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  letween  the  coti' 
traSi  &c.i  And  yet,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  our  author 
tells  us,  "  Time  goes  on  crutches,  till  love  hath  all  his  rites." 
In  both  paflages,  however,  the  interim  is  equally  reprcfented 
as  tedious.    Malons. 
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between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  fliepherdels,  my  filter ;  here  in 
the  fkirts  of  the  foreft,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  fee  dwell  where  fhe 
is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  foraething  finer  than  you 
could  purchafe  in  fo  removed  =  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  fo  of  many  :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  fpeak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  in-land  man ;  3  one  that 
knew  courtfhip  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  againft  it ; 
and  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd 
with  fo  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally 
tax'd  their  whole  fex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remenber  any  of  the  principal 
evils,  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  } 

*  removed — ]    i.e.  remote,  fequeftered.     Reed. 

So,  in  A  Midfummer-Night" s  Dream,  folio,   1023  : 

"  From  Athens  is  her  houfe  removd  feven  leagues." 

Steevens. 

^  in-land  man;']     Is  ufed  in  this  play  for  one  civUifed, 

in  oppofition  to  the  rujtick  of  the  priell.     So,  Orlando,  before  : 
"  Yet  am  I  inland  bred,  and  know  fome  nurture."    Johnson. 
See  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,   151)8  : 

"  His  prefence  made  the  rudeji  peafant  melt, 
"  That  in  the  vaft  itplandijh  countrie  dwelt." 
Again,   in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poejie,   4to.  1589,  foh  120: 
"  — or  finally  in  any  nplandijli  village  or  corner  of  a  realm, 
where  is  no  refort  but  of  poor  rufticall  or  uncivill  people." 

Malone. 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  24th  Iliad : 

"  but  lion-like,  uplandijh,  and  meere  wilde," 

Steevens, 
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Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  alt 
like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are:  every  one  fault 
feeming  monih'ous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  fome  of  them. 

Ros.  No ;  I  will  not  call:  away  my  phyfick,  but 
on  thofe  that  are  fick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
foreft,  that  abufes  our  young  plants  v/ith  carving 
Rofalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forfooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rofalind :  if  I  could  meet 
that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  fome  good 
counfel,  for  he  feems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love 
upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  fo  love-fhaked ;  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  mv  uncle's  marks  upon 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ; 
in  which  cage  of  ruflies,  I  am  fure,  you  are  not 
prifoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue 
eye,''^  and  funken ;  which  you  have  not :  an  unquef- 
tionable  fpirit ;  5  which  you  have  not :  a  beard  neg- 

*  a  blue  eye,']    i.  e.  a  bluenefs  about  the  eyes. 

Steevens. 

*  a7i  unqueftionable  fpirit ;']    That  is,  a  fpuit  not  in- 

(juijitive,  a  mind  indifferent  to  common  objefts,  and  negligent 
of  common  occurrences.  Here  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  a  paflive 
for  an  aftive  mode  of  fpeech :  fo,  in  a  former  fcene,  "  The 
Duke  is  too  difputalde  for  me,"  thai  is,  too  difputatious. 

Johnson. 
May  it  not  mean,  unwilling  to  be  converfed  with? 

Chamier. 
Mr.  Chamier  is  right  in  fuppofing  that  it  means  a  fpirit  averfe 
to  converfation. 
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Ie6led ;  which  you  have  not : — but  I  pardon  you 
for  that ;  for,  limply,  your  having  ^  in  beard  is  a 
younger  brother's  revenue : — Then  your  hofe  fhould 
be  ungarter'd,7  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  fleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  fhoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about 
you  demonftrating  a  carelefs  defolation.  But  you 
are  no  fach  man ;  you  are  rather  point-device  ^  in 
your  accoutrements;  as  loving  yourfelf,  than  feem- 
ing  the  lover  of  any  other. 

So,    in  A  Midfuvimcr- Night's  Bream,    Demetrius    fays   to 
Helena — 

"  I  will  not  Hay  your  que/Iio}i."' 
And,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Antonio  fays — 

"  I  pray  you,  think  you  queftion  with  the  Jew." 
In  the  very  next  fcene,  Rofalind  fays — "  I  met  the  Duke  yef- 
terday,  and  had  much  queJUnn  with  him,"  And  in  the  lall 
fcene,  Jaques  de  Rois  fays — "  The  Duke  was  converted  after 
feme  quejiion  with  a  religious  man."  In  all  which  places, 
quejiion  means  difcourfe  or  converfation.     M.  Mason. 

^  your  having — ]    Having  is  polTefTion,  eftate.     So,  in 

The  Merrii  IFives  of  IFindfor :  "  The  gentleman  is  of  no 
having."     Stkevens. 

■''  Then  your  hofe  Jliould  le  ungartefd,    &c.]     Thefe 

feem  to  have  been  the  eftabliflied  and  charafteriftical  marks  by 
which  the  votaries  of  love  were  denoted  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare.  So,  in  Tlie  fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  by  Heywood, 
1637:  "  Shall  I,  that  have  jelied  at  love's  "lighs,  now  raife 
whirlwinds  !  Shall  I,  that  have  flouted  ah  me's  once  a  quarter, 
now  praflife  ah  vte's  every  minute?  Shall  I  defy  hat-lands, 
and  tread  garters  and  Jlioc-Jirings  under  my  feet  ?  Shall  I  fall 
to  falling  bands,  and  be  a  ruffian  no  longer?  I  muft ;  lam 
now  liegeman  to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  thefe  informations  in 
the  book  of  his  ftatutes."  Again,  in  J  pleafpit  Comedy  how 
io  chvfe  a  good  I P' if e  from  a  bad,   l602  : 

" 1  was  once  Uke  thee 

"  A  figher,  melancholy  humoril!:, 

"  Crolfer  of  arms,  a  goer  without  garters, 

"  A  hat-land  hater,  and  a  bulk-point  wearer." 

Malone. 

®  point-device — ]    i.  e.  exad,  dreft  with  finical  nicety. 

So,  in  Loves  Laluurs  Loft:  "  I  hate  fuch  inlbciable  and  point- 
device  companions."     Steevens, 
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Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Ros,  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may  as  foon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  fhe  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confefs  fhe  does :  that  is  one 
of  the  points  in  the  which  women  ftill  give  the  lie 
to  their  confcicnces.  But,  in  good  footh,  are  you 
he  that  hangs  the  verfes  on  the  trees,  wherein 
Rofalind  is  fo  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  fwear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rofalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  fo  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
fpeak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reafon  can  exprefs  how 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madnefs ;  and,  I  tell  you, 
deferves  as  well  a  dark  houfe  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do :  and  the  reafon  why  they  are  not  fo  pu- 
nifhed  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  fo  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too:  Yet  I  profefs 
curing  it  by  counfel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  fo  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  miftrefs;  and  I  fet  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  At  which  time  would  I,  be- 
ing but  a  moonifli  youth, 9  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantaflical, 
apifh,  fhallow,  inconllant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  fmiles; 
for  every  paflion  fomething,  and  for  no  pafHon  truly 
any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  mofl;  part 
cattle  of  this  colour:    would   now  like  him,  now 

'^  a  moonifli  youth,']    i.  e,  variable.     So,  in  Romeo  and 

Juliet : 

"  O  fwear  not  by  the  moo?i,  th'  inconjiant  moon," 

Stbevens. 
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loath  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forfwear  him ; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  fpit  at  him ;  that  I  drave 
my  fuitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  Hving 
humour  of  madnefs ;  ^  which  was,  to  forfwear  the 
full  flream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monaftick :  And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wafh  your  liver  as  cleaa 
as  a  found  Iheep's  heart,^  that  there  fhall  not  be 
one  fpot  of  love  in't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 

*  to  a  living  humour  of  madnefs;']     If  this  be  the  true 

reading,  we  muft  by  living  underftand  lafting,  or  permanent, 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  think  that  fome  antitliefis  was  intended 
wliich  is  now  loll 5  perhaps  tlie  palTage  flood  thus — / drove  my 

fiulor  from  a  dying  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  mad- 
mfs.  Or  rather  thus — From  a  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  loving 
humour  of  madmfs,  that  is,  *'  from  a  madnefs  that  was  love,  to 
a  love  that  was  7nadnefs."  This  feems  fomewhat  harfh  and 
ftrained,  but  fuch  modes  of  fpeech  are  not  unufual  in  our  poet; 
and  this  harflinefs  was  probably  the  caufe  of  the  corruption. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — to  a  humour  of  loving  madnefs. 

Faumer, 

Both  the  emendations  appear  to  me  inconliftent  with  the 
tenour  of  Rofalind's  argument.  Rofalind  by  her  fantaftick  tricks 
did  not  drive  her  fuitor  either  into  a  lovi?ig  humour  of  madnefs, 
or  a  humour  of  loving  madnefs ;  (in  which  he  was  originally 
without  her  aid  3)  but  flie  drove  him /ro/w  love  into  a  fequefter'd 
and  melancholy  retirement,  yl  living  humour  of  madne/s  is, 
I  conceive,  in  our  author's  licentious  langixage,  a  humour  of 
living  madnefs,  a  mad  humour  that  operates  on  the  mode  of 
living;  or,  in  other  words,  and  mo^e  accurately,  a  mad  humour 
of  Ife;"  " — to  forfwear  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monaflick."     Malone. 

*  as  clean  as  a  found  flieep's  heart,']     This  is  no  very 

delicate  comparifon,  though  produced  by  Rofalind  in  her  af- 
fumed  charader  of  a  ftiepherd.  A  fJieep's  heart,  before  it  is 
dreft,  is  always  fplit  and  waflied,  that  the  blood  within  it  may 
be  diflodged.     Steevens. 
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Rofalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  fhow  it  you : 
and,  by  the  way,  you  fhall  tell  me  where  in  the 
foreft  you  live  :  Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 
Ros.  Nay,  you  muft  call  me  Rofalind : — Come, 
lifter,  will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;3  Jaques  at  a 
diftance,  obferving  them. 

ToucK.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey :  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I 
the  man  yet  ?  Doth  my  limple  feature  content  you  ?4 

^  Audrey  {\    Is  a  corruption  of  Etheldreda.     The  faint 

of  that  name  is  fo  ftyled  in  ancient  calendars.     Steevens. 

*  Doth  my  fimple  feature  content  you  ?]  Says  the  Clown  to 
Audrey,  "  Your  features  I  (replies  the  wench,)  Lord  warrant 
us!  \\'h?i\. features?'''  I  doubt  not,  this  fliould  be — yonx feature! 
Lord  warrant  us  !  whafs  feature?     Farmer  J 

Feat  and  feature,  perhaps,  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning. 
The  Clown  alks,  if  the  features  of  his  face  content  her,  fhe 
takes  the  word  in  another  fenfe,  i.  e.  feats,  deeds,  and  in  her 
reply  feems  to  mean,  what  feats,  i.  e.  what  have  we  done  yet  ? 
The  courtfhip  of  Audrcyand  her  gallant  had  not  proceeded  fur- 
ther, as  Sir  Wilful  Witwood  fays,  than  a  little  mouth-glue  j  but 
Ihe  fuppofes  him  to  be  talking  of  fomething  which  as  yet  he  had 
not  performed.  Or  the  jeft  may  turn  only  on  the  Clown's  pro- 
nunciation. In  fome  parts,  features  might  be  pronounced,  fai- 
tors,  which  fignify  rafcals,  low  irrelches.  Pifto.l  ufes  the  word 
in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  and  Spenfer  very  'fre- 
quently.    Stebvbns. 
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jiuDi  Your  features  !  Lord  warrant  us  !  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 
the  mofl  capricious  poet,  honefl  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths.5 

jAq.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited'/  worfe  than 
Jove  in  a  thatch' d  houfe  !  [Afide, 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verfes  cannot  be  under- 
llood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  feconded  with  the  for- 


In  Daniel's  Cleopatra,   1594,  is  the  following  couplet : 
"  I  fee  then,  artlefs  feature  can  covtent, 

;  "  And  that  true  beauty  needs  no  ornament." 

Again,  in  The  SpaniJIi  Tragedy  : 

"  It  is  uiy  fault,  not  Ihe,  that  merits  blame  5 

"  My  feature  is  not  to  content  her  light  5 

"  My  words  are  rude,  and  work  her  no  delight," 

Fea/i^re  appears  to  have  formerly  lignified  the  whole  countenance. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VL  P,  I : 

"  Her  peerlcfs  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
"  Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king."  Malone. 
'  "   '  ■■  as  the  mofl  capricious  poet,  honefl  Ovid,  was  among 

the  Goths.]   Capricious  is  not  here  humourfome,  fantaftical,  &c. 

but  lafcivious.    Hor.  Epod.  10.  Libidinofus  imraolabitur  caper. 

The  Goths  are  the  Getae.    Ovid.  Trift.  V.  7.  Tlie  thatch' d  houfe 

is  that  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.    Ovid.  Met.  VIIL  630.  Stipulis 

et  canna  teSia  palujiri.     Upton. 

Mr.  Upton  is,  perhaps,  too  refined  in  his  interpretation  of 
capricious.  Our  author  remembered  that  caper  was  the  Latin 
for  a  goat,  and  thence  chofe  this  epithet.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  whole.     There  is  a  poor  quibble  between  goats  and  Goths. 

Malone. 

^  •ill-inhabited!']    i.e.  ill-lodged.     An  unufual  fenfe  of 

the  word. 

A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Reynolds's  God's  Revenge  againfi 
Murder,  Book  V.  Hift.  21  :  "  Pieria's  heart  is  not  fo  ill  lodged, 
nor  her  extra6tion  and  quality  fo  contemptible,  but  that  fhe  is 
very  fenfible  of  her  difgrace."  Again,  in  71ie  Golden  Legend, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edit.  fol.  I96:  ''lam  ryghtwyfnes  that 
am  enhabited  here,  and  tliis  hous  is  myne,  and  thou  art  not 
ryghtwyfe."     Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  I 
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ward  child,  underftanding,  it  ftrikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  :  7 — 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

.  AuD.  I  do  not  know  what  ^  oetical  is  :  Is  it  honed 
ill  deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly;  for  the  trueft  poetry  is  the 
moft  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry  ;  and 
what  they  fwear  in  poetry,  may  be  fliid,  as  lovers, 
they  do  feign. ^ 

yluD.  Do  you  wifh  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly :  for  thou  fvvear'ft  to  me,  thou 

''  — — -.  it  ftrikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in 
a  little  room  ;]  Nothing  was  ever  wrote  in  higher  humour  than 
this  fimile,  A  great  reckoning,  in  a  little  room,  implies  that 
the  entertainment  was  mean,  and  the  bill  extravagant.  The 
poet  here  alluded  to  the  French  proverbial  phrafe  of  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  Ruhelais :  who  faid,  tliere  was  only  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  human  life  pafled  ill,  and  that  was  between  the 
calling  for  the  reckoning  and  paying  it.  Yet  the  delicacy  of  our 
Oxford  editor  would  correct  this  into — It  Jtrikes  a.  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reeking  in  a  little  room.  This  is  amending 
with  a  vengeance.  When  men  arc  joking  together  in  a  merry 
humour,  all  are  difpofed  to  laugh.  One  of  the  company  fays  a 
good  thing :  tlie  jell  is  not  taken ;  all  are  filent,  and  he  who  faid 
it,  quite  confounded.  This  is  compared  to  a  tavern  jollity  inter- 
rupted by  the  coming  in  of  a  great  rechonlng.  Had  not  Shak- 
•fpeare  reafon  now  in  tliis  cafe  to  apply  his  fimile  to  his  own  cafe, 
againft  his  critical  editor  ?  "Who,  it  is  plain,  taking  the  phrafe 
to  ftrike  dead,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  concluded,  from  his  knowledge 
in  philofophy,  that  it  could  not  be  fo  eft'eitually  done  by  3 
reckoning  as  by  a  reeking.     Warburton. 

*  and  what  they  fwear  in  poetry,  &c.]     This   fentence 

feems  perplexed  and  inconfequent ;  perhaps  it  were  better  read 
t\\\i&-^JVhat  they  fwear  as  lovers,  they  may  be  faid  to  feign  as 
poets.     Johnson. 

I  woald  read— It  may  I- e  faid,  as  lovers  they  do  feign. 

M.  Mason. 
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art  honeft: ;  now,  if  thou  vvert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
fome  hope  thou  didlt  feign. 

AuD.  Would  you  not  have  me  honeft  ? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unlefs  thou  wert  hard-favour'd  : 
for  honefty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
fauce  to  fugar. 

Jaq..  a  material  fool !  9  [JJide. 

AuD.  Well,  I  am  not  fair  ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honeft ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  caft  away  honefty  upon  a 
foul  flut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean, 
difh. 

AuD.  I  am  not  a  flut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I 
am  foul.^ 


'  A  material /oo//]  A  fool  with  matter  in  himj  a  fool  flocked 
witli  notions.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  24th  Iliad : 

" •  his  fpeech  even  charm'd  his  cares, 

"  So  order' d,  fo  materiall. — "     Steevens. 

"*  I  am  foul.]    By  foul  is  meant  coy  ox  frowning. 

Hanmer. 

I  rather  believe  foul  to  be  put  for  the  niftick  pronunciaiion  of 
full.  Audrey,  fuppofing  the  Clown  to  have  fpoken  of  her  as 
a  foul  flut,  fays,  naturally  enough,  I  avi  not  a  flat,  though, 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  am  foul,  i.  e.  full.  She  was  more  likely 
to  thank  the  gods  for  a  belly-full,  than  for  her  being  coy  or 
frowning.     Tyrwhitt. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjefture,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  fong  at  the  end  of  Loves  Labour's  Loft, 
inftead  of — "  and  ways  be  foul,"  we  have  in  the  firft  quarto, 
1598,  "  — and  ways  he  full."  In  that  and  other  of  our  author's 
plays  many  words  feem  to  have  been  fpelled  by  the  ear, 

Malove. 

Audrey  fays,  flie  is  not  fair,  i.  e.  handfome,  and  therefore 
prays  the  gods  to  make  her  honeft.  The  Clown  tells  her  that  to 
caft  Ao/ityi?/ away  upon  ^.fouljlut,  (i.e.  an  '^favoured  dirty 
creature,)  is  to  put  meat  in  an  unclean  diih.     She  replies,  fhe 
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Touch.  Well,  praifed  be  the  gods  for  thy  fbul- 
nels  !  fluttifhnefs  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee  :  and  to  that  end,  I 
have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village ;  who  hath  promifed  to  meet  me  in  this 
place  of  the  forefl,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq..  I  would  fain  fee  this  meeting.  \_Afide. 

AuD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  ftagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we 
have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  aflembly  but 
horn-beafts.  But  what  though  ?  ^  Courage  !  As 
horns  are  odious,  they  are  necelTary.  It  is  faid, — 
Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ; 
many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of 
them.     Well,   that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife ;  'tis 

none  of  his  own  getting.     Horns  ?    Even  fo : 

Poor  men  alone  ? No,  no ;  the  nobleft  deer  hath 

them  as  huge  as  the  rafcal.3  Is  the  fingle  man 
therefore  blelTed  ?  No :  as  a  wall'd  town  is  more 
worthier  than  a  village,  fo  is  the  forehead  of  a  mar- 
ried man  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a 


is  tio^flnt,  (no  dirty  drab,)  though,  in  her  great  fimpliclty,  flie 
thanks  the  gods  for  her  foulne/s,  ( homely nefs,)  i.  e.  for  being 
as  fhe  is.  "  Well,  (adds  he,)  praifed  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ne/s, fluttifhnefs  may  come  hereafter."     Ritson. 

I  think  that,  by  foul,  Audrey  means,  not  fair,  or  what  we 
call  homely.  Audrey  is  neither  coy  or  ill-humoured ;  but  ihc 
thanks  God  for  her  homelinefs,  as  it  rendered  her  lefs  expofed 
to  temptation.  Soj  in  the  next  fcene  but  one,  Rofalind  fays  to 
Phebe— 

"  Foul  is  mofl  foul,  being  foul,  to  be  a  fcoffer." 

M.  Mason. 
'^  .—i— what  though  ?~\    What  then  ?     Johnson. 
3  — •^iherafcal.^    LtaH;,  poor  deer,  are  called  rafcal  deer. 

Hakkis. 
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bachelor  :  and  by  how  much  defence*  is  better  than 
no  fkill,  by  fo  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than 
to  want. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar- text. 

Here  comes  fir  Oliver  :  5 — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you 
are  well  met  :  Will  you  defpatch  us  here  under  this 
treC;,  or  fhall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 


*  defence — ]     Defence,  as  here  oppofed  to  "  no  ikill," 

fignifies  the  art  of  fencing.  Thus,  in  Hamlet :  "  — rand  gave 
you  luch  a  mafterly  report,  for  arts  and  exercile  hi  your  defence.'' 

Steevens. 

^  -fir  Oliver  ;]    He  that  has  taken  his  tirft  degree  at  the 

univeriity,  is  in  the  academical  llyle  called  Dorniniis,  and  iii 
common  language  was  heretofore  termed  Sir.  This  was  not 
always  a  word  of  contempt ;  the  graduates  affumed  it  in  their 
own  writings ;  fo  Trevifa  the  hillorian  writes  himfelf  Syr  John 
de  Trevila.     Johnson. 

We  find  the  fame  title  bellowed  on  many  divines  in  our  old 
comedies.     So,  in  JVily  Beguiled : 

" Sir  John  cannot  tend   to  it  at  evening  prayer ;   for 

there  comes  a  company  of  players  to  town  on  Sunday  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Sir  John  is  fo  good  a  fellow,  that  I  know  he'll 
fcarce  leave  their  company,  to  fay  evening  prayer." 

Again :  "  We'll  all  go  to  church  together,  and  fo  favc  Sit 
John  a  labour."  See  notes  on  The  Merry  JVives  of  Wind/or, 
AiSt  I.  fc.  i.     Steevens, 

Degrees  were  at  this  time  conhdered  as  the  highcll:  dignities  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  oblervc,  that  a  clergyjiian,  who 
hath  not  been  educated  at  the  Univcrfifies,  is  fiill  diftingulflied 
in  Jbmc  parts  of  North  Wales,  by  the  appellation  of  Sir  Johti, 
Sir  IFilliavi,  kc.  Hence  the  Sir  Hugh  Evans  of  Shakfpeare 
is  not  a  Wellh  l;night  who  hath  taken  orders,  but  only  a  \Velfli 
clergynnm  without  any  regular  degree  from  either  of  the  Uni- 
veriities.     See  Barrington'$  Hijtori/  of  the  Giiedir  Family. 

Nichols. 
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Sir  Oli.  Truly,  (he  muft  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jjq.  \J)iJ covering  himfelf.']  Proceed,  proceed; 
I'll  give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  mafter  What  ye  calVt: 
How  do  you,  fir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  God'ild 
you  5  for  your  lafi:  company  :  I  am  very  glad  to  fee 
you  : — Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  fir  : — Nay  ;  pray, 
be  covered. 

Jaq,.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch,  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,^  fir,  the  horfe 
his  curb,  and  the  faulcon  her  bells,  fo  man  hath 
his  defires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  fo  wedlock  would 
be  nibbling. 

Jjq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  buth,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priefi;  that  can  tell 
you  what  marriage  is  :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainfcot ;  then  one  of  you 
will  prove  a  ilirunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber, 
warp,  warp. 

Touch,  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is 
not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excufe  for  me  hereafter 
to  leave  my  wife.  [Afide. 

Jaq,.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counfel  thee. 


' God'ild  you — ]     i.  e.  God  yield  you,  God  reward  you. 

So^  in  .Intonif  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  And  the  gods  yield  you  for't !" 
See  notes  on  Macheth,  A6t  1.  fc.  vL     Steevens. 

^  ///.f  bo\v,l    i.e.  hh  yoke.     The  ancient  yoke  in  form 

refembled  a  f:ow.     See  note  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor, 

Aa  V.  Vol.  V.  p.  212.     Steevens. 
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Touch.  Come,  fweet  Audrey ; 
We  nuift  be  iiiarried,  or  we  mult  live  in  bawdry, 
Farewell,  good  mafter  Oliver  i 

Not — O  fweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver,^ 
Leave  me  not  behi'  thee ; 

But — Wind  away. 

Begone,  I  fay, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  wi'  thee. 

\_Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  a?^^ Audrey. 


7  Not— 0  fweet  Oliver, 

O  Irave  ^c]     Some  words  of  an  old  ballad. 

Wakburton. 
Of  this  fpeech  as  it  now  appears,  I  can  make  nothing,  and 
think  nothing  can  be  made.  In  the  fame  breath  he  calls  his 
miftrefs  to  be  marrird,  and  fends  away  the  man  tliat  lliould 
marry  them.  Dr.  Warburton  has  very  happily  obferved,  that 
O  fweet  Oliver  is  a  quotation  from  an  old  fong  ;  I  believe  there 
are  two  quotations  put  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  For  wind  I 
read  wend,  the  old  word  for  go.  Perhaps  the  whole  paffage 
may  be  regulated  thus  : 

Clo.  /  am  not  in  the  mind,  Int  it  were  letter  for  me  to  he 
married  of  him  than  of  another,  for  he  is  Jiot  like  to  marry  me 
well,  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  le  a  good  e.tcufe  for 
me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. — Come,  fweet  Audrey  ;  we  muji 
le  married,  or  ive  mnft  live  in  bawdry. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counfel  thee. 

[They  whifper. 
Clo.  Farewell,  good  fir  Oliver,  not  O  fweet  Oliver,  O  bi'ave 

Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  thee, but 

JVend  away, 
Begone,  Ifay, 
I  will  not  to  ivedding  with  thee  to-day. 
Of  this  conje6ture  tlie  reader  may  take  as  much  as  fhall  ap- 
pear necelfary  to  the  fenfe,  or  conducive  to  the  humour.    I  have 
received  all  but  the  additional  words.     The  fong  feems  to  be 
complete  without  them.     Johnson. 

The  Clown  difmilfes  Sir  Oliver  only  becaufe  Jaques  had 
alarmed  his  pride,  and  raifed  his  doubts,  concerning  the  validity 
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Sir  Oli.  'Tis  no  matter;  ne'er  a  fantaftical 
knave  of  them  all  fhall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling. 

\_Exit. 

of  a  marriage  folemnized  by  one  who  appears  only  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  He  intends  afterwards  to  have 
recourfe  to  feme  other  of  more  dignity  in  the  fame  profeflion. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion,  that  the  latter  part  of  tlie  Clown's  fpeech 
is  only  a  repetition  from  fome  other  ballad,  or  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  fame,  is,  I  believe,  juft. 

0  hrave  Oliver,  leave  7ne  not  behind  you,  is  a  quotation  at 
the  beginning  of  one  of  N.  Breton's  liCtters,  in  his  Packed,  &c. 
1600.     Steevens. 

That  Touchftone  is  influenced  by  the  counfel  of  Jaques,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fubfequent  dialogue  bet-vveen  the  former 
and  Audrey,  A&  V.  fc,  i : 

Touch.  We  fliall  find  a  time,  Audrey  5  patience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

ylnd.  'Faith,  the  priejl  was  good  enough,  for  all  thp  old  gen- 
tlema?i'sjayi?ig.     Malone. 

Ofiveet  Oliver.  The  epithet  oi  pweet  feems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  Oliver,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
originally  obliged  to  llie  old  fong  before  us.  No  more  of  it, 
however,  than  thefe  two  lines  has  as  yet  been  produced.  See- 
Ben  Jonfon's  Underwood  : 

"  All  the  mad  Rolands  zwdifiveet  Olivers.'' 
And,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  p.  88,  is  the  fame  allufion: 
"  Do  not  tHnk,  fiveet  Oliver."     Tyrwhitt. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  6,  1584,  was 
entered,  by  Richard  .Tones,  the  ballad  of, 
"  Ofweete  Olyver 
"  Leave  me  not  behinde  thee." 
Again,  "  The  anfwere  of  Ofweete  Olyver." 
Again,  in  1586' :  "  Ofweete  Olyver  altered  to  the  Scriptures.'' 

Steevens. 

1  often  find  a  part  of  this  fong  applied  to  Cromwell.  In  a 
paper  called,  yi  Man  i?i  the  Moon,  difcovering  a  IForld  of 
Knavery  under  the  Sun,  '^  the  junBo  will  go  near  to  give  us 
the  bagge,  if  0  hrave  Oliver  come  not  fuddenly  to  relieve 
them."  I'he  fame  allufion  is  met  with  in  Cleveland.  Wind 
away  and  71'ind  off'  are  Itill  ufed  provincially  :  and,  I  believe, 
liothing  but  the  f;?w.';«cJaZ  pronunciation  is  wanting  to  join  tlie 
parts  together.     I  read  : 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     Before  a  Cottage, 

Enter   Rosalind    avd   Ceha. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr  ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
confider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  caufe  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  caufe  as  one  would  defire ;  there- 
fore weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  diffembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's  :^  marry, 
his  kifles  are  Judas's  own  children. 


Not-^Ofweet  Oliver! 

O  brave  Oliver! 
Leave  me  not  behi*  thee 

But — iviJid  away. 

Begone,  I  fay, 
I  will  not  to  ivedding  wi'  thee.     Farmer. 

To  produce  the  neceifary  rhyme,  and  conform  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Shakfpeare*s  native  county,  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Farmer's  diredion. 

TFind  is  ufed  for  ivend  in  Ccefar  and  Pompey,   1607  : 
"  Winde  we  then,  Antony,  with  this  royal  queen." 
Again,    in  the  MS.   romance  of   tlie  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne, 
p.  63: 

"  And  we  fhalle  to-morrowe  as  ftil  as  ftoon, 

"  The  Sarefyns  awake  e'r  ye  wynde."     Steevens. 

'  Something  browner  than  Judas's  :]  See  Mr.  Toilet's  notr 
and  mine,  on  a  paHage  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  firft  A61;  of 
The  Merry  IVives  of  JVindfor,  from  both  which  it  appears  that 
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Ros.  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour, 9 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour  :  your  chefnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  killing  is  as  full  of  fan6lity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread.' 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  caft  lips  of  Diana :  - 
a  nun  of  winter's  lifterhood  3  kifies  not  more  re- 
ligioufly ;  the  very  ice  of  chaility  is  in  them. 


Judas  was  conftantly  reprefe.nted  in  ancient  painting  or  tapeftiy, 
with  red  hair  and  heard. 

So,  in  The  Injaciate  Counfefs,  l6l3  :  "  I  ever  thought  by  his 
red  beardhe  would  prove  a  Judas.''     Steevens. 

5  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour,']  There  is  much  of 
nature  in  this  petty  perverleneis  of  RofaUnd  :  (he  finds  fault  in 
her  loveVj,  in  hope  to  be  contradi«Slcd,  and  when  Celia  in  fportive 
malice  too  readily  feconds  her  accufations,  llie  contradi6ts  her- 
felf  rather  than  fuffer  her  fa\  ourite  to  want  a  vindication. 

Johnson. 

"  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread.]     We  fhould  read  beard, 

that  is,  as  the  kifs  of  an  holy  faint  or  hermit,  called  the  kifs  of 
charity.  This  makes  the  comparifon  jull  and  decent,;  the 
other  impious  and  abfurd.     WAKBURl-qN, 

*  a  pair  of  caft  lips  of  Diana  .•]    i,  e,  a  pair  left  off  by 

Diana.     Theobald. 

'  -a  nun  of  winter's  filterhood — ]     This  is  finely  ex- 

preflTed.  But  Mr.  Theobald  fays,  the  words  give  him  no  ideas. 
And  it  is  certtiin,  that  words  will  neVcr  give  men  what  nature 
has  denied  them.  However,  to  mend  the  matter,  he  fubfti- 
tutes  Winifred's  flfterhood.  And  after  fo  happy  a  thought,  it 
was  to  no  purpofe  to  tell  him  there  was  no  religious  order  of 
that  denomination.  The  plain  truth  is,  Shakfpeare  meant  an 
uifruitfuljifterhood,  which  had  devoted  itfelf  to  chaftity.  Fof 
as  tliofe  who  were  of  the  flfterhood  of  the  i'pring,  were  the 
votaries  of  Venus  ;  tliofe  of  fummer,  the  votaries  of  Ceres  ; 
thofe  of  autumn,  of  Pomona:  fo  thefe  of  the  fi/ter  hood  of 
winter  were  the  votaries  of  Diana  ;  called,  of  tvinter,  becaufe 
that  quarter  is  not,  like  the  other  three,  productive  of  fruit  or 
increafe.     On  this  account  it  is,  tliat  when  the  poet  fpeaks  of 
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lios.  But  why  did  he  fwear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

C£L.  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  fo  ? 

Cel.  Yes  :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a 
horfe-ftealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  cover'd  goblet,^  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not 
in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  fwear  downright,  he 
was. 

what  is  moft  poor,  he  inftances  it  iu  winter,  in  thefe  fine  lines 
of  Othello : 

"  But  riches  finelefs  is  as  poor  as  winter 

"  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  (hall  be  poor." 
The  other  property  of  winter,  that  made  him  term  them  of  its 
lifterhood,    is    its  coldnefs.       So,    in    A    Midfummer-Night's 
Dream : 

"  To  be  a  barren  Jijter  all  your  life, 

"  Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  culdfruitlefs  moon." 

Warburtov. 
There  is  certainly  no  need  of  Theobald's  conjefturc,  as  Dr. 
Warburton  has  moft  efteftually  fupported  the  old  reading.  In 
one  circumftance,  however,  he  is  miltaken.  TJie  Goldi.  r  Le- 
gend, p.  ccci,  &c.  gives  a  full  account  of  St.  Winifred  and 
Jier  fifterhood.    Edit,  by  IVynkyn  de  Worde,  1517.    Steevens, 

■*  as  concave  as  a  cover'd  goLlet,']     Y^hy  a  cover  d  P 

Becaufe  a  goblet  is  never  kept  cover'd  but  when  empty.     Shak- 
fpeare  never  throws  out  his  expreftions  at  random. 

Warburton. 
Warburton  alks,  "  Why  a  cover'd  goblet  ?" — and  anfwers, 
"  Becaufe  a  goblet  is  never  covered  but  when  empty."  If  that 
be  the  cafe,  the  cover  is  of  little  ufe  ;  for  when  empty,  it  may 
as  well  be  uncovered.  But  it  is  tlie  idea  of  hollownefs,  not 
that  of  emptinefs,  tliat  Shakfpeare  willies  to  convey  ;  and  a 
goblet  is  more  completely  hollow  when  covered,  than  when  it  is 
not.     M.  Mason. 
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Cel.  Was  is  not  is:  beficles,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  ftronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapfter ;  they  are 
both  the  confirmers  of  falle  reckonings  :  He  attends 
here  in  the  foreft  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yefterday,  and  had  much 
queftionS  with  him  :  He  alked  me,  of  what  parentage 
I  was  ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  ;  fo  he  laugh'd, 
and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  is  fuch  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave 
verfes,  fpeaks  brave  words,  fwears  brave  oaths,  and 
breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverfe,  athwart^  the 


^  much  queftlon — ]     i.e.  converfation.      So,    in    The 

Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  You  may  as  well  ufe  queftion  with  the  wolf." 

STEEVE^fS. 

*  quite   traverfe,    athwart    &c.]      An   unexperienced 

lover  is  here  compared  to  a  punij  tilter,  to  whom  it  was  a  dif- 
grace  to  have  his  lance  broken  acrofs,  as  it  was  a  mark  either 
of  want  of  courage  or  addrefs.  This  happened  when  the  horfe 
flew  on  one  fide,  in  the  career :  and  hence,  I  fuppofe,  arofe 
the  jocular  proverbial  phrafe  of  f pur  ring  the  horfe  only  on  one 
Jide.  Now  as  breaking  the  lance  againll:  his  adverfary's  breaft, 
in  a  direft  line,  was  honourable,  fo  the  breaking  it  acrofs  againll: 
his  breaft  was,  for  the  reafon  above,  dillionourable :  hence  it 
is,  that  Sidney,  in  his  Arcadia,  fpeaking  of  the  mock-combat 
of  Clinias  and  Dametas,  fays :  "  The  wind  took  fuch  hold  of 
hisftqff  that  il  croft  quite  over  his  breaft,"  Sec. — A.nd  to  Ireak 
acrofs  was  the  ufual  phrafe,  as  appears  from  fome  wretched 
verfes  of  the  fime  author,  fpeaking  of  an  unikilful  tilter : 

"  Methought  fome  ftaves  he  mift :  if  fo,  not  much 
amifs  : 

"  For  when  he  moft  did  hit,  he  ever  yet  did  mifs. 

"  One  faid  he  Lrahe  acrofs,  full  well  it  fo  might  be,"  &c. 
This  is  the  allufion.  So  that  Orlando,  a  young  gallant,  aftefting 
the  fafliion,  (for  Irave  is  here  ufed,  as  in  other  places,  for 
fafhionable,)  is  reprefented  either  unfkilful  in  courtlhip,  or 
timorous  The  lover's  meeting  or  appointment  corrcfponds  to 
the  t;jter\s  career  ;  and  as  tlie  one  breaks  ftaves,  the  other  breaks 
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heart  of  his  lover ;  ^  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  fpurs  his 
horfe  but  on  one  fide^  breaks  his  ftafF  like  a  noble 
goole  :  but  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly 
guides  : — Who  conies  here  ? 


;» 


Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Miftrefs,  and  mailer,  you  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  fhepherd  that  complain'd  of  love ; 
Who  you  faw  fitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Prailing  the  proud  difdainful  fhepherdefs 
That  was  his  miftrefs. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 


oaths,     Thebufinefs  is  only  meeting  fairly,  and  doing  both  with 
addrefs  :  and  'tis  for  the  want  of  this,  that  Orlando  is  blamed. 

Warburtok. 
So,    in   Northivard  Hoe,    1607  :    " — melancholick  like  a 
tilter,  that  had  broke  his  Jlaves  foul  before  his  miftrefs." 

Steevens. 
y^  pu?iy  filter,  that  breaks  hisftaff  like' a  noble  goofe  ;]  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  altered  this  to  a  nofe-quiird  goofe,  but  no  one 
feems  to  have  regarded  the  alteration.  Certainly  nofe-quiW d  is 
an  epithet  likely  to  be  corrupted  :  it  gives  tlie  image  wanted, 
and  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  fupported  by  a  quotation  from 
Turberville's  Falconrie :  "  Take  with  you  a  duckc,  and  Hip  one 
of  her  wing  feathers,  and  having  thruft  it  through  her  nares, 
throw  her  out  unto  your  hawke."     Farmer. 

Again,  in  Philafter,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 
"  He  ihall  for  this  time  only  be  feel'd  up 
"  With  a  feather  through  his  nofe,  that  he  may  only 
"  See  heaven,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  the  Booke  of  Hawkyvg,  Huntyng,  and  Fijliing,  Sec. 
bl.  1.   no  date  :   "  — and  with  a  pen  put  it  in  the  haukes  nares 
once  or  twice,"  &-c.     Again,  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation 
of  the  tenth  Book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijlory,  16QI,  p.  300: 
"  It  is  good  moreover  to  draw  a  little  quill  or  feather  through 
their  nojtrills  acroffe,"  &c.     Steevens. 

7  of  his  lover  5]  i.  e.  of  his  miftrefs.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  222, 

note  7-     Malone. 
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Cor.  If  you  will  fee  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  fcorn  and  proud  difdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  fhall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  fight  of  lovers  feedeth  thofe  in  love : — 
Bring  us  unto  this  figJit,  and  you  fhall  fay 
I'll  prove  a  buly  a6lor  in  their  play.  [^Exeunt^ 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  For  eft. 
Enter  S 1  L.V  1  v s  and  Free e. 

SiL.    Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  fcorn  me  ;   do  not, 

Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  mc  not ;  but  fay  not  fo 
In  bitternefs  :  The  common  executioner, 
Whofe  heart  the  accuftom'd  fight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  firlt  begs  pardon  ;  Will  you  fierner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ?  * 

*  Ip'ill  youjtcnier  be 

Tha?!  he  that  dies  arid  lives  ly  lloody  drops  ?]  This  is 
fpoken  of  the  executioner.  He  lives,  indeed^  by  blood}'  drops, 
if  you  will  •  but  how  does  be  die  by  bloody  drops  ?  The  puet 
mull  certainly  have  wrote  : 

that  deals  and  lives,  &c. 

i.  e.  that  gets  his  bread  by,  and  makes  a  trade  of  cutting  off 
heads  :  but  the  Oxford  editor  makes  it  plainer.     He  reads  : 
Than  he  that  lives  and  thrives  ly  lloody  drops. 

Wakburtox. 
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Enter  Rosalind,    Celia,    and  Corix,    at  a 
dijiance. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 


Either  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  except  that  the  word 
deeds,  wants  its  proper  conftruftion,  or  that  of  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer, 
may  ierve  the  purpofe  ;  but  I  believe  they  have  fixed  corruptioa 
upon  the  wrong  wordj  and  fhould  rather  read  : 

Than  he  that  dies  his  lips  by  bloody  drops  ? 
Will  you  fpcak  with   more  liernnefs     than    the    executioner, 
whofe  lips  ave  ufed  to  hefprinkled  with  blood  ?     The  mention 
of  drops  implies  fome  part  that  muft  be  Iprinkled  rather  tlian 
dipped.     Johnson. 

•  I  am  afraid  our  bard  is  at  his  quibbles  again.  To  die,  means 
as  well  to  dip  a  thing  in  a  colour  foreign  to  its  own,  as  to  expire. 
•In  this  fenfe,  contemptible  as  it  is,  the  executioner  may  be  faid 
.to  die  as  well  as  live  by  bloody  drops.  Shakfpeare  is  fond  of 
oppofing  thefe  terms  to  each  other. 

In  King  John  is  a  play  on  words  not  unlike  this  : 

" all  with  purple  hands 

"  Dy^d  in  the  dying  llaughter  of  their  foes." 
Camden  has  preferved  an  epitaph  on  a  dyer,  which  has  the 
fame  turn : 

"  He  that  dyed  fo  oft  in  fport, 
"  Dyed  at  lall,  no  colour  for't." 
So,  Heywood,  in  his  Epigrams,   1562  : 

"  Is  thy  hultand  a  dyer,  woman  r  alack, 
"  Had  he  no  colour  to  die  thee  on  but  black  ? 
"  Dieth  he  oft  ?  yea  too  oft  v^^hen  cullomers  call ; 
"  But  I  would  have  him  one  day  die  once  for  all. 
"  'Were  he  gone,  dyer  never  more  would  I  wed, 
*'  Dyers  be  ever  dying,  but  never  dead." 
.Again,  Futtenlinm,  in  his  ylrt  of  Poetry,   l5Sg  : 

''  We  once  Iported  upon  a  country  fellow,  who  came  to  run 
for  the  bcft  game,  and  was  by  his  occupation  a  dyer,  and  had 
-„very  big  fwelling  legs. 

"  He  is  but  coarfe  to  run  a  conrfe, 

"  Whofe  thanks  are  bigger  than  his  thigh ; 
'•'  Yet  is  his  luck  a  little  worfe 
"  That  often  dyes  before  he  die." 
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Thou  tell'fl  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 

'Tis  pretty,  fure,  and  very  probable,^ 

That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'ft  and  fofteft  things, 

Who  fhut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 

Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 

Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 

And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee  ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  fwoon  ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canfi;  not,  O,  for  fhame,  for  fhame. 
Lie  not,  to  fay  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  fhow  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 


*'  Wliere  ye  fee  the  words  courfe  and  die  ufed  in  divers  fenfes, 
one  giving  the  7-eboicnd  to  the  other."     Steevens. 

J.  Davies,  of  Hereford,  in  his  Scourge  of  Folly,  printed 
about  1611,  has  the  fame  conceit,  and  ufes  almoft  our  autlaor'* 
words  : 

OF    A    PROUD    LYING    DYER. 

"  Turbine,  the  dyer,  ftalks  before  his  dore, 

"  Like  Caefar,  that  by  dying  oft  did  thrive; 
"  And  though  the  beggar  be  as  proud  as  poore, 
"  Yet  (Uke  the  mortifide)  he  dyes  to  live." 
Again,  on  the  fame  : 

"  Who  Hves  v^&W,  dies  well : — not  by  and  by ; 
"  For  this  man  lives  proudly,  yet  well  doth  die." 

Malone. 
He  that  lives  and  dies,  i.  e.  he  who,  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  continues  a  common  executioner.     So,  in  the  fecond  fcene 
of  the  fifth  A(5t  of  this  play  :  "  live  and  die  a  fhepherd." 

TOLLET. 

To  die  a?zd  live  by  a  thing  is  to  be  conftant  to  it,  to  perfevere 
in  it  to  the  end.  Lives,  therefore,  does  not  lignify  is  main' 
talyied,  but  the  two  verbs  taken  together  mean,  who  is  all  his 
life  converfant  tvith  bloody  drops.     Musgrave, 

*  'Tis  pretty,  fure,  and  vary  probable,']     Sure  for  furely. 

Douce, 
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Some  fear  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rufh,^ 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  imprefTure^ 

Thy  pahn  fome  moment  keeps  :  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 

Nor,  I  am  fure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  fome  frefh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy,^ 
Then  fhall  you  know  the  wounds  invilible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  Ihall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?   [^Advancing.']  Who 
might  be  your  mother,^ 
That  you  infult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,5 

^  lean  but  upon  a  rujh,']     But,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

copy,  was  added,  for  tlie  fake  of  the  meti-e^  by  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  The  cicatrice  and  capable  imprejjure — ]  Cicatrice  is  here 
not  very  properly  ufed  ;  it  is  the  fear  of  a  wound.  Capable 
imprejjure,  hollow  mark.     Johnson. 

Capable,    I  believe,    means  here — perceptille.     Our  author 
often  ufes  the  word  for  intelligent ;   (See  a  note  on  Hamlet, — 
"  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones, 
"  Would  make  them  capable.'  ) 
Hence,  witli  his  ufual  licence,   for  intelligible,  and  then  for 
perceptible.     Malone. 

^  power  of  fancy,]  Fancy  is  here  ufed  for  love,  as  be- 
fore, in  j4  Midfummer-Alght's  Drea?n.     Johnson. 

■*  IFho  ?night  be  your  mother,']     It  is  common  for  the 

poets  to  exprefs  cruelty  by  faying,  of  thofe  who  commit  it,  that 
they  were  born  of  rocks,  or  fuckled  by  tigrelies.     Johnson. 

5  That  you  infult,  exult,  and  all  at  o?ice,]  If  the  fpeaker 
intended  to  accufe  the  perfon  fpoken  to  only  for  infulting  and 

Vol,  Vm.  K 
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Over  the  wretched  ?  What  though  you  have  more 
beauty/ 

exulting  5  then,  inftead  of — all  at  once,  it  ought  to  have  been, 
loth  at  once.  But,  by  examining  the  crime  of  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed,  we  fliall  difcover  that  the  Une  is  to  be  read  thus  : 

That  you  wj'ult,  exult,  and  rail  at  once. 
For  thcfe  three  things  Phebe  was  guilty  of.     But  the  Oxford 
editor  improves  it,  and,  for  rail  at  once,  reads  domineer. 

"WARBURTbir. 

I  fee  no  need  of  emendation.  The  fpeaker  may  mean  thus  : 
JVho  might  he  your  mother,  that  you  infult,  exult,  and  that  too 
all  in  a  breath  ?     Such  is,  perhaps,  the  meaning  of  all  at  once. 

Steevens. 

*  What  though  you  have  more  leauty,'}  The  old  copy- 
reads  : 

■  ■     ■  IFhat  though  you  have  no  leauty.     Steevens. 

Though  all  the  printed  copies  agree  in  this  reading,  it  is  very 
accurately  obferved  to  me,  by  an  ingenious  unknown  corre- 
fpondent,  who  figns  himfelf  L.  H.  (and  to  whom  I  can  only  here 
make  my  acknowledgement)  that  the  negative  ought  to  be  left 
out.     Theobald. 

That  no  is  a  mifprint,  appears  clearly  from  the  paflage  in 
Lodge's  Rofalynde,  which  Shakfpeare  has  here  imitated : 
"  Sometimes  have  I  feen  high  difdaine  turned  to  hot  delires. — 
Becaufe  thou  art  leautiful,  be  not  fo  coy  ;  as  there  is  nothing 
more  faire,  fo  there  is  nothing  more  fading." — Mr.  Theobald 
correfted  the  error,  by  expunging  the  word  ??o  ;  in  which  he 
was  copied  by  the  fubfequent  editors  ;  but  omiflion,  (as  I  have 
often  obferved,)  is,  of  all  the  modes  of  emendation,  the  moll 
exceptionable.  No  was,  I  believe,  a  mifprint  for  mo,  a  word 
often  ufed  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries  for  more.  So, 
in  a  former  icene  of  this  play  :  "  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my 
verfes  with  reading  them  ill"favour"dly."  Again,  in  Much  Ado 
alout  Nothing  :  "  Sing  no  more  ditties,  fing  no  ?ho,"  Again, 
in  The  Tempeji  :  "  Mo  widows  of  this  bulinefs  making — " 
Many  other  inftances  might  be  added.  The  word  is  found  in 
almoil  every  book  of  that  age.  As  no  is  here  printed  inftead  of 
7no,  fo  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A(^  V.  we  find  in  the  folio,  1023, 
Mo  matter,  for  No  matter.  This  corre6tion  being  lefs  violent 
than  Mr.  Theobald's,  I  have  inferted  it  in  the  text.  "  What 
though  I  fliould  allow  you  had  more  beauty  than  he,  (fays  Rofa- 
lind,)  though  by  my  fiith,"  &c.  (for  fuch  is  the  force  of  ^*  in 
the  next  line)    "  muft  you  therefore  treat  him  witli  difdain  ?" 
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(As,  by  my  faith,  I  fee  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Muft  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitilefs  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  fee  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  fale-work  :  7 — Od's  my  little  life  ! 
I  think,  fhe  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  miftrefs,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-filk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  fpirits  to  your  worfhip.^ — 
You  foolifh  fhepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  fouth,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 


In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  meet  with  a  paffage  conftru6ted 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  : 

'' Say,  this  becomes  him, 

"  {As  his  compofure  muft  be  rare  indeed 
"  Whom  thefe  things  cannot  blemifh,)  yet,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Loves  Labour  s  Loft  : 

"  But  fay  that  he  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
"  Receiv'd  that  fum,"  &c. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Camden's  Remaines,    p.  ipO,    edit. 
1605  :   "  I  force  not  of  fuch  fooleries ;  but  if  /  have  any  ikiU 
in  footh-faying,  {as  in  footh  I  have  none,)  it  dotli  prognofticate 
that  I  lliall  change  copie  from  a  duke  to  a  king."     Malone. 

As  via,  (unlefs  rhyme  demands  it,)  is  but  an  indolent  abbre- 
viation of  more,  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  conjefture,  with- 
out his  manner  of  fpelling  the  word  in  queftion.  If  mo  were 
right,  how  happens  it  that  more  fliould  occur  twice  afterwards 
in  the  fame  fpeech  ?     Steevens, 

'  Of  natures  fale-work  :]  Thofe  works  that  nature  makes 
up  carelefsly  and  without  exaftnefs.  The  allulion  is  to  the 
pradice  of  mechanicks,  whofe  ivork  befpoke  is  more  elaborate 
than  that  which  is  made  up  for  chance-cufl:omers,  or  to  fell  in 
quantities  to  retailers,  which  is  called /a/e-wor-^.    Warburton. 

*  That  can  entame  my  fpirits  to  your  worjhip.l  So,  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand." 

Steevens. 
K2 
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You  are  a  thoufand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  (he  a  woman  :  'Tis  fuch  tools  as  you, 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children : 
'Tis  not  her  glafs,  but  you,  that  flatters  her  ; 
And  out  of  you  the  fees  herlelf  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  (how  her. — 
But,  milbefs,  know  yourfelf ;  down  on  your  kneeSj 
And  thank  heaven,  faffing,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  muft  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets  : 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  moil  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  fcoffer.9 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  Ihepherd ; — fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether ; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulnefs,'  and 
fhe'U  fall  in  love  with  my  anger  :  If  it  be  fo,  as  fall 
as  fhe  anfwers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  fauce 
her  with  bitter  words. — Why  look  you  fo  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me. 
For  I  am  falfer  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Belides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  houfe, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by : — 
Will  you  go,  filler  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard : — 
Come,  lifter : — Shepherdefs,  look  on  him  better. 


*  Foul  is  mo/ifoul,  helng  foul  to  le  a /coffer.']     The  fenfe  is, 
The  ugly  feem  moji  ugly,  when,  though  ugly,  they  are/coffers. 

Johnson. 

*  '—' with  hex  foulnefs,']     So,  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  5  the  other 
editions— ^Mr  foulnels.     Johnson. 
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And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  fee. 
None  could  be  fo  abus'd  in  light  as  he.^ 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

\_ETeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 

Phe.    Dead  fhepherd  !    now  I  find  thy  faw  of 
might ; 
JVho  ever  lov'd,  that  lovd  not  at  Jirjl  fight  ?^ 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  fay'fl  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  forry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL.  Wherever  forrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  forrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  forrow  ijnd  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 


*  though  all  the  world  amid  fee, 

None  could  le/o  abus'd  in  Jight  as  Ae.]  Though  all  man- 
khid  could  look  on  you,  none  could  be  fo  deceived  as  to  tliink 
)^ou  beautiful  but  he.     Johnsox. 

^  Dead  JliepJierd  !  now  I  find  thy  faw  of  might  : 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  firft  fight  ?]     The  fecond 
of  theic  lines  is  from  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,   \o3J ,  ligu. 
B  b.  where  it  ftands  thus  : 

"■  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  flight : 

"  IVho  ever  lov'd,  that  lovd  not  at  firji  fight  ?" 

This  line  is  likewife  quoted  in  Behidere,  or  the  Garden  of 
the  Mufes,  lO'lO,  p.  2y,  and  in  England's  ParnaJJlis,  printed 
in  1606,  p.  261.     Steevens. 

This  poem  of  Marlowe's  was  fo  popular,  (as  appears  from 
many  of  the  contemporary  writers,)  that  a  quotation  from  it 
muit  have  been  known  at  once,  at  leaft  by  the  more  eniightcnrd 
part  of  the  audience.  Our  author  has  again  alluded  to  it  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona. — ^The  "  dead  fliepherd,"  Mnrlowe, 
■was  killed  in  a  brothel,  in  1593.  Two  editions  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  I  believe,  had  been  publiflied  before  the  year  lC)(K)j 
it  being  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  Sept.  28,  15Q.H,  aiid 
again  in  159/.     Malone. 
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Phe.    Thou  haft  my  love;    Is  not  that  neigh- 
bourly ? 

SiL,  I  would  have  you, 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetoufnefs. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love  : 
But  lince  that  thou  canft  talk  of  love  fo  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erft  was  irkfome  to  me, 
I  will- endure  ;  and  I'll  employ  thee  too : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompenfe. 
Than  thine  own  gladnefs  that  thou  art  employed. 

SiL.  So  holy,  and  fo  perfe6l  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  fuch  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  fliall  think  it  a  moft  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harveft  reaps :  loofe  now  and  then 
A  fcatter'd  fmile,^  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'ft  thou  the  youth  that  fpoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

SiL.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  mafter  of.5 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  alk  for 
him ; 


*  To  glean  tJie  broken  cars  after  the  man 

That  the  main  harveji  reaps :  loofe  now  and  then 
A  fcatter'd  fin  He,']     Perhaps  Shakfpeare  owed  this  Image 
to  the  lecond  chapter  of  the  book  of  Ruth  : — "  Let  fall  fome 
handfals  of  purpofe  for  he]-,  and  leave  them  that  flie  may  glean 
them."     Steevens, 

'  That  the  old  carlot  once  was  viafier  of]     i.  e.    peqfant, 
from  carl  or  churl;  probably  a  word  of  Shakfpeare's  coinage. 

Doves. 
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Tis  but  a  peevifh  boy  :  ^ — yet  he  talks  well ; — 
Bat  what  cure  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  fpeaks  them  pleafes  thofe  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — not  very  pretty  : — 
Butj  fure,  he's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him  : 
He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  The  beft  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  fafler  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall :  ^ 
His  leg  is  but  fo  fo ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  rednefs  in  his  lip  ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lufly  red 
Than   that   mix'd   in   his   cheek ;    'twas  juft   the 

difference 
Betwixt  the  conilant  red,  and  mingled  damafk.^ 
There  be  fome  women,   Silvius,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  caufe9  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  : 


*  a  peevifh  boy  :]     Peevi/Ii,  in  ancient  language,  lignl- 

fies  n-eak,  Jilly.     So,  in  KiJig  Richard  III : 

"  When  Ridimond  was  a  little  peevijli  boy," 

Steevens. 
"  He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  hes  tall:']     The  old  copy- 
reads  : 

He  is  not  very  tall.  Sec. 
For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  have  omitted  the  vifelefs  adverb — very. 

Steevens. 

**  the  contiant  red,  and  mingled  damajk.']      "  Conjiant 

red"  is  uniform  red.  "  Mingled  damalk"  is  the  filk  of  that 
name,  in  which,  by  a  various  direttion  of  the  threads,  many 
lighter  ihades  of  the  fame  colour  are  exhibited.     Steevens. 

^  I  have  vwre  caiife — ]  /,  which  feems  to  have  been  inad- 
vertently omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

He  faid,  mine  eyes  weie  black,  and  my  hair  black  } 

And,  now  I  am  remember' d,  fcorn'd  at  me : 

I  marvel,  why  I  anfwer'd  not  again : 

But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 

And  thou  fhalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I'll  write  it  ftraight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  paffing  fhort : 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  l_Exeimt. 


ACT  rV.      SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaglves. 

Jaq_.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better* 
acquainted  with  thee. 

Ros.  They  fay,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jjq.  I  am  fo ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Thofe,  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are 
abominable  fellows ;  and  betray  themfelves  to  every 
modern  cenfure,  worfe  than  drunkards. 


*  let  me  be  letter — ]     Be,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old 

copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  iecond  folio.     JVIaionb. 
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Jaq..  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  lad  and  fay  nothing. 
Ros.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  pofl. 

Jaq_.  I  have  neither  the  fcholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation  ;  nor  the  mulician's,  which  is 
fantaftical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor 
the  foldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politick ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  * 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  thefe :  but  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  fim- 
ples,  extracted  from  many  objeds  :  and,  indeed, 
the  fundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which 
my  often  rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  moft  humorous 
fadnefs.3 

Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reafon  to  be  fad :  I  fear,  you  have  fold  your  own 
lands,  to  fee  other  men's  ;  then,  to  have  feen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq,.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 


'  which  is  nice;]     i.e.    filly,  trilling.     So,    in   King 

Hichard  III: 

"  But  the  refpe6ts  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial." 
See  a  note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  V.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

'  my  often  rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  moji  humorous 

/adnefs.'\     The  old  copy  reads — in  a  moft,  &c.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  has — ly  often.  Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.  Perhaps  we  Ihould  rather  read  "  and  which,  by 
often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  moft  humorous  fadnefs." 

Malonf. 

As  this  fpeech  concludes  with  a  fentence  at  once  ungrammati- 
cal  and  obfcure,  I  have  changed  a  fingle  letter  in  it ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  "  in  a  moft  humorous  ladnefs,"  have  ventured  to  read, 
*'  is  a  moft  humorous  fadnefs,"  Jaques  firft  informs  Rofalind 
what  his  melancholy  was  Tiot ;  and  naturally  concludes  by 
telling  her  what  the  quality  of  it  is.  To  obtain  a  clear  mean- 
ing, a  lefs  degree  of  violence  cannot  be  employed.    Stk.even's. 
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Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  And  your  expei  ience  makes  you  fad :  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  m^e  merry,  than  experi- 
ence to  make  me  fad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happinefs,  dear  Rofalind  ! 

Jaq..  Nay  then,  God  be  wi' you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verfe.  \_Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monfieur  traveller :  Look,  you 
lifp,  and  wear  ftrange  fuits ;  difable-^  all  the  benefits 
of  your  own  country  ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almoll  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are  ;  or  I  will  fcarce  think  you 
have  fwam  in  a  gondola. ^ — Why,  how  now,  Or- 
lando !  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?  You  a 
lover  ? — An  you  ferve  me  fuch  another  trick,  never 
come  in  my  fight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rofalind,  I  come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promife. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promife  in  love  ?  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thoufand  parts,  and 
break  but  a  part  of  the  thoufandth  part  of  a  minute 
in  the  aflairs  of  love,  it  may  be  faid  of  him,  that 

*  difallc — ]    I.  e,  undervalue.     So  afterwards : — "  he 

difalled  my  ]ndgn\cniy     Steevens. 

*  fwam  in  a  gondola.']    That  is  heeji  at  Venice^  the  feat 

at  that  time  of  all  iicentionfnefs,  where  the  young  Englifli  gen- 
tlemen wafted  their  fortunes,  debafed  tlieir  morals,  and  fome- 
times  loft  their  religion. 

The  fafliion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  much  In  our 
author's  time,  was  conftdered  by  the  wifer  men  as  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  corrupt  manners.  It  was,  therefore,  gravely 
cenfured  by  Afcham,  in  liis  Schoohnajter,  and  by  Biftiop  Hall, 
in  his  Quo  J'ndis  ;  and  is  here,  and  in  other  paffages,  ridiculed 
by  Shakfpe  are.    Johnson, 
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Cupid  hath  clap'd  him  o'  the  fhoulder,  but  I  warrant 
him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rofalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  fo  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  light ;  I  had  as  Hef  be  woo'd  of  a  fnail. 

Orl.  Of  a  fnail  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  fnail ;  for  though  he  comes  flowly, 
he  carries  his  houfe  on  his  head  ;  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  can  make  a  woman :  ^  Belides, 
he  brings  his  deftiny  with  him. 

Orl.  What's  that  ? 

Ros.  Why,  horns  ;  which  fuch  as  you  are  fain  to 
be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  flander  of 
his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker  ;  and  my  Rofalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rofalind. 
Cel.  It  pleafes  him  to  call  you  fo  ;  but  he  hath 
a  Rofalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.^ 

*  — —  thayi  you  can  make  a  woman.']  Old  copy — you  make 
a  woman.     Correded  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Malone. 

^  a  Rofalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.]  i.  e.  of  a  better 

feature,  complexion,  or  colour,  than  you.  So,  in  P.  Holland's 
Pliny,  B.  XXXI.  c.  ii.  p.  403  :  "In  fome  places  there  is  no 
other  thing  bred  or  growing,  but  brown  and  dulkifli,  infomuch 
as  not  only  the  cattel  is  all  of  that  lere,  but  alfo  tlie  corn  on  the 
ground,"  &c.  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Hleare,  fades,  frons,  vultus.  So  it  is  ufed  in  Titus  Andronicus, 
Aa  IV.  fc.  ii : 

"  Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer."    Toll  ex. 
In  the  notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV> 
p.  320,  lere  is  fuppofed  to  mean  Ikin.     So,  in  Ifumhras  MSS. 
Co«.  Cal.  II.  fol.  129: 

*'  His  lady  is  white  as  whales  bone, 
"  Here  lere  brj-^ghte  to  fe  upon, 

"  So  fair  as  blofme  on  tre."     Steevens. 
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Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  h'oo  me  ;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  confent : — 
What  would  you  fay  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rolalind  ? 

Orl.  I  would  kifs,  before  I  fpoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  fpeak  firil ;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occafion  to  kifs.^  Veiy  good  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  fpit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(God  warn  us !  9)  matter,  the  cleanlieft  fhift  is  to 
kifs. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kifs  be  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  fhe  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
millrefs  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  fliould  you,  if  I  were  your 
miftrefs ;  or  I  fhould  think  my  honeily  ranker  than 
my  wit. 

Orl.  What,  of  my  fuit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  fuit.     Am  not  I  your  Rofalind  ? 

Orl.  I  take  fome  joy  to  fay  you  are,  becaufe  I 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

'  ■and  u'hcn  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  inatter,  you 

vught  take  occqfion  )<>  kifs.']  Thus  alfo  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  edit.  l633,  p,  51 1  :  "  — and  when  he  hatla  pumped 
his  wittes  dry,  and  can  lay  no  more,  kifling  and  colling  are 
never  out  of  feafon."     Steevens. 

'  {God  warn  us  /)]     If  this  exclamation  (which  occurs 

again  in  the  quarto  copies  of  A  Midfumtner- Night's  Dream)  is 
not  a  corruption  of — "  God  7vard  us,"  i.  e.  dejfend  us,  it  muft 
mean,  "fummon  us  tohimfelf."     So,  in  King  Richard  III: 
"And  fent  to  tvarn  them  to  his  royal  prefence." 

Stibvens. 
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Ros.  Well,  in  her  perfon,  I  fay — I  will  not  Iiave 
you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  perfon,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almoft  fix  thoufaiid  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  perfon,  vide- 
licet, in  a  love-caufe.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dafhed 
out  with  a  Grecian  club  ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could 
to  die  before;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of 
love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair 
year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  hot  midfummer  night :  for,  good  youth, 
he  went  but  forth  to  wafh  him  in  the  Hellefpont, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned ; 
and  the  foolifh  chroniclers  of  that  age'  found  it 
was — Hero  of  Seftos.  But  thefe  are  all  lies  ;  men 
have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten 
-them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rofalind  of  this 
mind ;  for,  I  protell,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 


*  chroniclers  of  that  age — ]     Sir  T.  Hannier  reads— 

eorojiers,  by  the  advice,  as  Dr.  Warburton  hints,  of  fome  anony- 
mous critick.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  propofes  the  fame  emendation,  and  fupports  it 
by  a  pafTage  in  Hamlet :  "  The  coroner  hath  fat  on  her,  and 
finds  it — Chrijtian  burial.''  I  believe,  however,  the  old  copy 
is  right;  though  found  is  undoubtedly  ufed  in  its  forenfick  fenfe. 

Malone. 

I  am  furprized  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  juft  and  ingenious 
amendment  ihould  not  be  adopted  as  foon  as  fuggefted.  The 
allulion  is  evidently  to  a  coroner's  inqueft,  which  Kofalind  fup- 
pofes  to  have  fat  upon  tlie  body  of  Leander,  who  was  drowned 
in  crolhng  the  Hellefpont,  and  that  their  verdift  was,  that  Hero 
of  Seltos  was  the  caufc  of  his  death.  The  word  found  is  the 
legal  term  on  Inch  occafions.  We  fay,  that  a  jury  found  it 
lunacy,  or  found  it  manflaughter ;  and  tlie  verdid  i^  called  \hfi, 
^ndin^  oi  the  jury,     M.  Mason. 
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Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly  :  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rofalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  dilpolition ;  and  afk  me  what  you  will, 
I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rofalind. 

Ros,  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and 
all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  fuch. 

Orl.  What  fay'ft  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  fo. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  defire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  ? — Come,  lifter,  you  fhall  be  the  prieft, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando : — 
What  do  you  fay,  fifter  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  fay  the  words. 

Ros.  You  muft  begin, JVill  you,  Orlando, — 

Cel.    Go  to : ^Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to 

wife  this  Rofalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now ;  as  faft  as  fhe  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  muft  fay, — /  take  thee,  Rofalind, 
Jbr  ivife. 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rofalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  afk  you  for  your  commiffion  ;  but, 
— I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  hulband :  There 
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a  girl  goes  before  tlie  prieft ;  ^  and,  certainly,  a  wo- 
man's thought  runs  before  her  a6lions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  pofieffed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever  :  No,  no,  Or- 
lando ;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed  :  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  Iky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen  ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
againlt  rain  ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape  ;  more 
giddy  in  my  defires  than  a  monkey  :  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,3  and  I  will  do 
that  when  you  are  difpofed  to  be  merry ;   I  will 


'  — —  There  a  girl  goes  before  the  prieft  j]  The  old  copy- 
reads — "  There'5  a  girl,"  &c.  The  emendation  in  the  text  was 
propofed  to  me  long  ago  by  Dr.  Farmer.     Steevens. 

*  •  I  u'Ul  weep  for  nothing,  7i^e  Diana  ira  the  fountain,'] 

The  allufion  is  to  the  crofs  in  Cheapfide ;  the  religious  images, 
with  which  it  was  ornamented,  being  defaced,  (as  we  learn 
from  Stowe,)  in  1596:  "There  was  then  fet  up,  a  curious 
wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  fame  an  alabafter 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling 
from  her  naked  breaft."     Stowe,  in  Cheap  Hard. 

Statues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  w-ater  conveyed 
through  them  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  weeping  figures, 
<eere  anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of  fountains.  So,  in  The 
City  Match,  Aft  III.  fc.  iii : 

"  ' Now  could  I  cry 

"  I/ike  any  image  in  a  fountain,  which 

"  Runs  lamentations." 
And  again,  in  RnfamoncVs  Epiftlc  to  Henry  II.  by  Drayton  : 

"  Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  curious  hands, 

"'  Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  Itands."    WHAtLKY. 
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laugh  like  a  hyen/  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined 
to  fleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rofalind  do  fo  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  (he  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  fhe  is  wife. 

Ros.  Or  elfe  fhe  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this  :  the  wifer,  the  way  warder  :  Make  the  doors  5 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  cafe- 
ment ;  fhut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole ; 
(top  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  Imoke  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Orl.  a  man  that  had  a  wife  with  fuch  a  wit,  he 
ipight  fay, — JVit,  whither  ivilt?^ 

*  /  tvill  laugh  like  a  hyen,]     The  bark  of  the  hyena 

>ras  anciently  fuppoled  to  refemble  a  loud  laugh. 
'  So,  in  Webfter's  Duchefs  of  Maify,  l623  : 

" iMethinks  I  fee  her  laughing, 

"  Excellent  Hyena  /" 
Again,  in  The  Cohlers  Prophecy,   1594: 

"  You  laugh  hyena-like,  weep  like  a  crocodile." 

Steevens. 

* Make  the  doors — ]     This  is  an  expreflion  ufed  in  feve- 

ral  of  the  midland  counties,  inrtead  of  lar  the  doors.     So,  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  The  doors  are  made  agalnft  you,"     Steevens. 

^  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?]     This  muft  be  feme  allufion  to 

3  ftory  well  known  at  that  time,  though  now  perhaps  irretriev- 
able.    JoHMSON. 

This  was  an  exclamation  much  in  ufe,  when  any  one  was 
either  talking  nonfenfe,  or  ufurphig  a  greater  fhare  in  couverfa- 
tion  than  julfly  belonged  to  him.  So,  in  Decker's  SatirornaJHx, 
l602  :  "  My  fweet.  Wit  whither  wilt  thou,  my  delica'e  poeti- 
cal fury,"  &o. 

Again,  in  Heywood's  Royal  King,   l637  : 

"  Wit : — is  the  word  llrange  to  you  ?   IVit  ?-^ 
*'  Whither  wilt  thou  P" 
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Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excufe  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  fay, — flie  came  to  feek  you  there. 
You  (hall  never  take  her  without  her  anfwer,^  un- 
lefs  you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hufband's 
occafion,*^  let  her  never  nurfe  her  child  herfelf,  for 
iflie  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Orl.  For  thefe  two  hours  Rofalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Eos.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 


Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Greene's  Groatfworth  of  Wit,  1621  : 
"  Wit  whither  wilt  thoic  ?  woe  is  me, 
"  Thou  haft  brought  me  to  this  miferie." 
The  fame  expreffion  occurs  more  than  once  in  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  title  of  fome  ludicrous  per- 
formance.    Steevens. 

If   I  remember  right,   thefe  are  the  firft  words  of  an  old 
madrigal.     Malonp. 

'  You  Jliall  never  take  her  without  her  anfwer,']     See  Chau- 
<;er's  Marchantes  Tale,  ver.  10,138 — 10,149  : 

"  Ye,  fire,  quod  Proferpine,  and  wol  ye  fo  ? 

''  Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  foule  I  fwere, 

"  That  I  fliall  yeve  hire  fuffifant  anfwere, 

"  And  alle  women  after  for  hire  fake ; 

"  That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake, 

"  Witli  face  bold  they  fliul  hemfelve  excufe, 

"■  And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accufe. 

"'  For  lack  of  anfwere,  non  of  us  fliall  dien. 

**  Al  had  ye  feen  a  tiling  with  bothe  youre  eyen, 

'•  Yet  fliul  we  fo  vifage  it  hardely, 

"  And  wepe  and  fwere  and  chiden  fubtilly, 

*'  That  ye  fliul  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees."   Tyrwhitt, 

*  mahe  her  fault  her  hii/hand's  occajton,']     That  is,  re- 

prefent  her  fault  as  occalioned  by  her  hulband.     Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads,  her  hiiJbancVs  ac(;ufation,    Johnsqn. 

Voi.YIIL  J- 
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.Orl.  I  muft  attend  the  duke  at  dinner ;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove;  my  friends  told  me  as 
much,  and  I  thought  no  lefs : — that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me  : — 'tis  but  one  call  away, 
and  To, — come,  death. — ^Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  fweet  Rofalind.     ^ 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earneil:,  and  To 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promife, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think 
you  the  moft  pathetical  break-promife,^  and  the 
mod  hollow  lover,  and  the  moft  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rofalind,  that  may  be  chofen  out  of  the 
grofs  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my 
cenfure,  and  keep  your  promife. 

Orl.  With  no  lefs  religion,  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rofalind :  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  juflice  that  examines 
all  fuch  offenders,  and  let  time  try : '  Adieu  ! 

[^Exit  Orlando. 

•  /  will  think  you  the  mojt  pathetical  Ireak-promife,'] 

The  fame  epitliet  occurs  again  in  Loves  Labour  $  Loji,  and 
with  as  little  apparent  meaning  : 

" moft  pathetical  nit.". 

Again,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  1 5gO :  "  — having  no  pa- 
theticall,  impreffion  in  my  headj  I  had  flat  fallen  into  a  flum- 
ber,"     Steevens. 

I  believe,  by  pathetical  break-promife,  Rofalind  means  a 
'lover  whofe  falfehood  would  moft  deeply  affeB  his  miftrefs. 

Malone. 

^  time  is  the  old  juftice  that  examines  all  fuch  offenders^ 

and  let  time  try  :]  So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida: 
*'  And  that  old  common  arlitrator,  Time, 
"  Will  one  day  end  it."    Steevens, 
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Cel.  You  have  fimply  mifus'd  our  fex  in  your 
love-prate  :  we  muft  have  your  doublet  and  hofe 
plucked  over  your  head,  and  fhovv  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  neft.^ 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didll  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love  !  But  it  cannot  be  founded ;  my  affedion  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomlefs  ;  that  as  fafi:  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  fame  wicked  baftard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,^  conceived  of  fpleen, 
and  born  of  madnefs ;  that  blind  rafcally  boy,  that 
abufes  every  one's  eyes,  becaufe  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love : — I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  fight  of  Or- 
lando :  I'll  go  find  a  fhadow,  and  figh  till  he  come.* 

Cel.  And  I'll  fleep.  [Exeunt^ 


*  to  her  oivn  neji.']     So,  in  Lodge's  Rofalynde :  And 

*'  I  pray  you  (quoth  Aliena)  if  your  own  robes  were  off,  what 
mettal  are  you  made  of,  that  you  are  fo  fatyricall  againft 
women  ?     Is  it  not  a  foule  bird  defiles  her  owne  neft  ?" 

Steevens. 

^  legot  of  \hovi^{,']  i,  e.  of  melancholy.     So,  m  Julius 

C^efar : 

" take  thought,  and  die  for  Caefar."     Steevens. 

*  ril  gojind  ajhadow,  and  Jigh  till  he  come.'}     So,  ia 

Macbeth : 

•'  Let  nsfeek  out  fome  defohte  JJiade,  and  ther« 
*'  Weep  our  fad  bofoms  empty,"    Steevsns. 
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SCENE  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Foreft, 
JtLnier  Jaques  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Foreflers. 

jAq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq,.  Let's  prefent  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  fet  the 
deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  vic- 
tory : — Have  you  no  fong,  forefter,  for  this  pur- 
pose ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  fir. 

Jjq.  Sing  it ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune, 
lb  it  make  noile  enough. 

SONG. 

\.  What  jhaU  he  have,  that  kilFd  the  deer? 
'2,  His  leather  fan,  and  horns  to  ivear.5 


■^  His  leather  Jkm,  and  kortis  to  u'ear.']  Shakfpeare  feerns 
fo  have  formed  tliis  fong  on  a  hint  afforded  by  the  novel  which 
furniflied  him  with  the  plot  of  his  play.  "  "What  news, 
Porrelier  ?  Hall  thou  wounded  fome  deere,  and  loft  him  in  the 
tall  ?  Cave  not,  man,  for  fo  fmall  a  lofle  ;  thy  fees  was  but  the 
ikinne,  the  thoulders,  and  tlie  horns.''  Lodge's  Rofalynde,  or 
Euphues's  Golden  Legacie,  1592.  For  this  quotation  the  reader 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone, 

So  likewife  in  an  ancient  MS.  entitled  The  Boke  of  Huntyng, 
that  is  cleped  Mayjicr  of  Game :   *^  And  as  of  fees,  it  is  to 
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1 .  Then  Jin  g  him  home : 
Take  thou  noj'corn,  to  u'ear  the  horn;^-\  rj.^^  ^^^  j^^^y 
ft  icas  a  ere  ft  ere  thou  waft  horn.        S  bear  this  bur- 

1.  Thy  father  s  father  wore  it; 

2.  yJnd  thij  father  bore  it: 
All.  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  luftij  horn, 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  J  corn.  [Exeunt. 


wife  that  what  man  ih'Ai  finyte  a  dere  attc  his  tree  tvith  a  dethes 
Jiroke,  and  he  be  recouered  by  Ibnne  going  doune,  he  fliall  haue 
the  skyn"  ike.     Steevens. 

®  Take  tliou  no  /corn,  to  ?i'ear  the  Iiorn  j]  In  King  John  in 
two  parts,  1591,  a  play  which  our  author  had,  without  doubt, 
attentively  read,  we  find  tliele  lines  : 

"  But  let  the  fooliili  Frenchman  tahe  no  /corn, 
"  If  Philip  front  him  witli  an  Englilh  /wrn."    Malone. 
Thus  alfo,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Griyn  the  Collier  of  Croydon^ 
(date  unknown.) 

*' Unlefs  your  great  infernal  majefty 

"  Do  folemnly  proclaim,  no  devil  Jhallfcorn 
"  Hereafter  ftill  to  icear  the  goodly  horn." 
To  take  fcorn  is  a  phrafe  tliat  occurs  again  in  K.  Henry  VI. 
P.  I.  Aa  iV.  fc.  iv  : 

"  And  take  foul  fcorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  fending." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE    III.' 

The  Forejl. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros,    How  fay  you  now?    Is  it   not  paft  two 
o'clock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando  !  ^ 


'  The  foregoing  noify  fcene  was  introduced  only  to  fill  up  an 
interval,  which  is  to  reprefent  two  hours.  This  contradion  of 
the  time  we  might  impute  to  poor  Rofalind's  impatience,  but 
that  a  few  minutes  after  we  find  Orlando  fending  his  excufe.  I 
do  not  fee  tliat  by  any  probable  divilion  of  tlie  Afts  this  abfui'dity 
can  be  obviated.     Johnson. 

*  ——and  here  much  Orlando!']  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some 
of  the  modern  editors  read,  but  Avithout  the  leaft  authority : 
I  u-onder  much,  Orlando  is  not  here.  Steevens, 
The  word  much  fhould  be  explained.  It  is  an  expreflion  of 
latitude,  and  taken  in  various  fenfes.  Here's  much  Orlando — 
i.  e.  Here  is  no  Orlando,  or  we  may  look  for  him.  We  have 
Eill  this  ufe  of  it,  as  when  we  fay,  fpeaking  of  a  perfon  who 
we  fufped  will  not  keep  his  appointment,  "  Ay,  you  will  be 
fure  to  fee  him  there  viuch  /"     Whalley. 

So  the  vulgar  yet  fay,  "  I  Ihall  get  much  by  that  no  doubt," 
meaning  that  they  ihall  get  nothing.     Malone. 

Here  much  Orlando  !  is  fpoken  ironically  on  Rofalind  per- 
ceiving tliat  Orlando  had  failed  in  his  engagement. 

Holt  White. 
Much,  in  our  author's  time,  was  an  expreflion  denoting  ad- 
miration.    So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Act  II.  fc.  iv  : 

"  What,  with  two  points  on  your  flioulder  ?  much  /" 
Again,  in  Tlie  Taming  of  a  Shrew  : 

"  'Tis  much! — Servant,  leave  me  and  her  alone." 

Malonb. 
Much  I  was  more  frequently  ufed  to  indicate  difdain.     See 
notes  ou  the  firft  of  tlie  two  paiTages  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone. 

Stebvkns- 
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Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth — to  fleep  :  Look,  who  comes  here. 


Enter  Silvius. 

SiL.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth  ; — 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me 9  give  you  this  : 

[Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guefs. 
By  the  ftern  brow,  and  wafpifh  a6lion 
Which  ihe  did  ufe  as  fhe  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltlefs  meiienger. 

Ros.  Patience  herfelf  would  ftartle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  fwaggerer ;  ^  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  fays,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  (he  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  ;  Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  fhe  fo  to  me  ? — Well,  fhepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL,  No,  I  protefi:,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  faw  her  hand :  fhe  has  a  leathern  hand. 


»  ■     ■  ■  lid  me — ]     The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — did  bid 
me.    Steevens. 

^  Patience  herfelf  ivouldjtartle  at  this  setter, 
And  play  the  fwaggerer  5]     So,  m  Meafure  for  Meqfure : 
"  This  would  make  mercy  fwear,  and  pcay  the  tyrant." 

SVEBVSMS. 
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A  freeftone-colourM  hand ;  ^  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  hufwife's  hand  :  but  that's  no  matter : 
I  lay,  {he  never  did  invent  this  letter  ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boifterous  and  cruel  ftyle, 
A  fiyle  for  challengers ;  why,  fhe  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain  3 
Could  not  drop  forth  fucK  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effedt 
Than  in  their  countenance: — Will  you  hear  the 
letter  ? 

SiL.  So  pleafe  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Eos.   She  Phebes  me :    Mark  how   the  tyrant 
writes. 

u4rt  thou  god  to  Jliepherd  turnd,      [Reads. 
That  a  maidens  heart  hath  burndf — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 


*  Phele  did  write  it. 

Rof.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool.' 
J  Jaw  her  hand :  JJie  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freejione-colourd  hand  f\  As  this  pafTage  now  ftands, 
the  metj-e  of  tlie  firft  line  is  imperfeft,  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  j  for  why  lliould  Rofalind  dwell  fo  much  upon  Phebe's 
hands,  unlefs  Silvius  had  faid  fomething  about  them } — I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

Phcle  did  write  it  with  her  own  fair  hand. 
And  then  Rofalind's  reply  will  naturally  follpw.     M.  Mason. 

3  . — woman's  gentle  brain — ]     Old  copy — women  s,    Cor- 

re*aed  by  Mr.  Howe.    Malon*. 
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Ros.    IVhy,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

JVarrft  thou  with  a  ivomans  heart  /* 

Did  you  ever  hear  fuch  railing  ? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  jvoo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance'^  to  me. — 

Meaning  me  a  beaft. — 

If  thefcorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raife  fucfi  love  in  mine, 
Alach,  in  me  what  fir ange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  ajpect  f 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ? 
He,  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
^nd  by  himfeal  up  thy  mind; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  hind^ 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make;^ 
Or  elfe  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  Fll  ftudy  how  to  die. 

SiL.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  fhepherd  ! 

■*  vengeance — ]  is  ufed  for  wi/l7iit/.     Johnson. 

5  youth  and  kind — ]     Kind  is  the  old  word  for  nature. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra :  "  You  muft  think  this,  look 
you,  tliat  the  worm  will  do  his /:i»(^."     Steevens. 

^  all  that  1  can  make;]    i.e.  raife  as  profit  from  any 

thing.  So,  in  Meqfure  for  Meajkre :  "  He's  in  for  a  commo- 
dity of  brown  paper;  of  which  lie  inade  five  marks  ready 
money."     Steevens. 
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Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deferves  no  pity. — 
Wilt  thou  love  iuch  a  woman  ? — What,  to  make 
thee  an  inftrument,  and  play  falle  ftrains  upon  thee  ! 
not  to  be  endured. ! — Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for 
I  fee,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  fnakc,^)  and  fay 
this  to  her ; — That  if  flie  love  me,  I  charge  her  to 
love  thee :  if  fhe  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her, 
unlefs  thou  entreat  for  her. — \i  you  be  a  true  lover, 
hence,  and  not  a  word  ;  for  here  comes  more  com- 
pany. [Exit  SiLvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good-morrow,  fair  ones  :  Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus^  of  this  foreft,  ftands 
A  fheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel.  Weft  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  ofiers,  by  the  murmuring  ftream, 

7  /  /^e,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  fnake,)]  This  term 

was,  in  our  author's  time,  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  a  poor 
contemptible  fellow.  So,  in  Sir  John  Oldcajile,  16OO  :  "  • — and 
you,  \)oor  fnal^es,  come  feldom  to  a  booty." 

Again,  in  Lord  CroviwcU,   1602  : 

" • 'the  pooreft  fnake^ 

"  That  feeds  on  lemons,  pilchards ."     Malone. 

'  purlieus   of  this  foreft,']      Purlieu,    fays  Manwood's 

Treatife  on  the  Fnnfi  Laius,  c.  xx.  "  Is  a  certaine  territorie  of 
ground  adjoyning  unto  the  forell,  meared  and  bounded  with 
unmoveable  marks,  meeres,  and  boundaries  :  which  territories 
of  ground  was  alfo  foreil,  and  afterwards  difaforefted  againe  by 
the  perambulations  made  for  the  fevering  of  the  new  foreft  from 
the  old."     Reed. 

Bullokar,  in  his  Expofitor,  1616,  defcribes  a  purlieu  as  "  a 
place  neere  joining  to  a  foreft,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  owner 
of  the  ground  to  hunt,  if  he  can  difpend  fortie  ftiiUings  by  the 
yeere,  of  frt eland."     Malone. 
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Left  on  your  right  hand,^  brings  you  to  the  place  : 
But  at  this  hour  the  houfe  doth  keep  itfelf, 
There's  none  within. 

On.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  fhould  know  you  by  defcription  ; 
Such  garments,  and  fuch  years  :   The  hoy  isfair^ 
Of  female  favour,  and  be/lows  himfef 
Like  a  ripefjier :  ^  hut  the  woman  low,^ 
And  hroivner  than  her  hrother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  houfe  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boaft,  being  alk'd,  to  fay,  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rofalind, 
He  fends  this  bloody  napkin  ;3  Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am  :  What  muft  we  underftand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  Ihame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 


'  Left  on  your  right  hand,']  i.  e.  pafling  by  the  rank  of 
oziers,  and  leaving  them  on  your  right  hand,  you  will  reach  the 
place.     Malone. 

^  — — — —  beftows  himfelf 

Like  a  ripejifter ;]  Of  this  quaint  phrafeology  there  is  an 
example  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II :  "  How  might  we  fee  Falftaff 
leftow  himfelf  to-night  in  his  true  colours  ?"     Steevens. 

*  hnt  the  IV mn an  low,']     But,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the 
metre.  I  fufpedl  it  is  not  the  word  omitted,  but  have  nothing 
better  to  propofe .     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

^  napkin  ;]   i.  e.  handkerchief.    Ray  fays,  that  a  pocket 

handkerchief  is  fo  called  about  Sheffield,  in  Yorkihire.  So,  in 
Greene's  Never  too  Late,  iQlQ  :  "  I  can  wet  one  of  my  new 
lockram  napkins  with  weeping." 

Napery,  indeed,  lignifies  linen  in  general.  So,  in  Decker'i 
Honejl  JVhore,   1635  : 

" pr'ythee  put  me  into  wholefome  napery."' 

Again,  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  1011  :  "  Belides  your  muni- 
tion of  manchet  napery  plates,"    Napcriu,  I-tal.     St£evens. 
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What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  wher6 
This  handkerchief  was  liain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  laft  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you. 
He  left  a  promife  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  ^  and,  pacing  through  the  foreft. 
Chewing  the  food  of  fvveet  and  bitter  fancy,5 
Lo,  what  befel  !  he  threw  his  eye  aiide. 
And,  mark,  what  obje^l  did  prefent  itfelf ! 
Under  an  oak,^  whofe  boughs  were  mofs'd  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

■*   Within  an  hour )]    We  muft  read — within  Iwo  hours. 

Johnson, 

"Klay  not  ivithin  an  hour  fignify  jvithin  a  certain  time? 

Tyrwhitt. 

'  •  offweet  and  litter  fancy,]  i.  e.  love,  which  is  always 
Ihus  defcribed  by  our  old  poets,  as  compofed  of  contraries.  See 
ft  note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  I.  fc.  ii. 

So,  in  Lodge's  Kqfalynde,  \5Q0 :  "  I  have  noted  the  variable 
difpofition  oi  fancy, a  litter  pleafure  wrapt  in  fwect  pre- 
judice."    Malone. 

^  Under  an  oak,  &:c.]  The  ancient  copy  reads — Under  an 
eld  oak ;  but  as  this  epithet  hurts  the  meafure,  without  im- 
provement of  the  fenfe,  (for  we  are  told  in  the  fame  line  that 
its  "  boughs  were  mofs'd  with  age,''  and  afterwards,  that  its 
top  was  "  bald  with  dry  antiquity,'")  I  have  omitted  old,  as  an 
iinqueftionable  interpolation.     Steevens. 

Under  an  oak,  &c.]  The  paffage  Hands  tlius  in  Lodge's 
novel :  "  Saladyne,  wearie  with  wandring  vip  and  downe,  and 
hungry  with  long  falling,  finding  a  little  cave  by  the  fide  of  a 
thicket,  eating  fuch  fruite  as  the  forrefl:  did  atfoord,  and  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  fuch  drinke  as  nature  had  provided,  and 
tliirfi  made  delicate,  after  his  repaft  he  fell  into  a  dead  fleepe. 
As  thus  he  lay,  a  hungry  lyon  came  hunting  downe  the  edge 
of  the  grove  for  pray,  and  efpying  Saladyne,  began  to  ceaze 
upon  him  :  but  feeing  he  lay  ftill  without  any  motion,  he  left  to 
touch  him,  for  that  lyons  hate  to  pray  on  dead  carkafles  :  and 
yet  defirous  to  have  forae  foode,  tlie  lyon  lay  downe  and  watch* 
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A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 

Lay  ileeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath'd  itfelf, 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  fuddenly 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itfelf, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  flip  away 

Into  a  bufh  ;  under  which  bufli's  fhade 

A  iionefs,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,7 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watchj, 

When  that  the  fleeping  man  fhould  ftir;  for  'tis 

The  royal  difpofition  of  that  beaft, 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  feem  as  dead : 

This  feen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 

And  found  it  was  liis  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  fpeak  of  that  fame 
brother  j 


jfo  fee  if  he  would  ftirre.  While  thus  Saladyne  flept  fccure, 
fortune  that  was  careful  of  her  champion,  began  to  fmile,  and 
brought  it  fo  to  paffe,  that  Rofader  (having  flricken  a  deere  that 
but  lightly  hurt  tied  through  the  thicket)  came  pacing  downe 
by  tlie  grove  with  a  boare-fpeare  in  his  hande  in  great  hafte,  he 
fpyed  where  a  man  lay  alleepe,  and  a  lyon  fail  by  him :  amazed 
at  this  fight,  as  he  flood  gazing,  his  nofe  on  the  fodaine  bledde, 
which  made  him  conjetture  it  was  fome  friend  of  his.  Where- 
upon drawing  more  nigh,  he  might  eafily  difcerne  his  vifage, 
and  perceived  by  his  phifnomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Saladyne, 
which  drave  Rofader  into  a  deepe  pallion,  as  a  man  perplexed, 

he. But  the  prefent  time  craved  no  fuch  doubting  ambages : 

for  he  mull  eyther  refolve  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  reliefe^  or 
elfe  fleale  away  and  leave  him  to  the  crueltie  of  tlie  lyon.  la 
which  doubt  hee  thus  briefly  debated,"  &:c.     SiEEVENS. 

'  A  Iionefs,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,']    So,  in  Arden  of 
Eeverjliam,   1592: 

" the  ftarven  Iionefs 

*'  When  flie  is  dryfuxkt  of  her  eager  young." 

SXSKVSNS. 
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And  he  did  render  him^  the  moft  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongfl  men. 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  fo  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando ; — Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  fuck'd  and  hungry  lionefs  ? 

Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  fo  : 
But  kindnefs,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  flronger  than  his  juft  occafion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lionefs. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling  ' 
From  miferable  llumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  refcu'd  ? 

Cel.  Was't  you  that  did  fo  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him } 

Oli.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  fhame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  fince  my  converfion 
So  fweetly  tafles,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 

Oli.  By,  and  by. 

^  y4nd  he  did  render  him — ]    i.  e.  defcribe  him.    Malone. 
So,  in  Cymheline : 

"  May  drive  us  to  a  render  where  we  have  Hv'd." 

Steevens. 

'  in  which  hurtling — ]     To  hurtle  is   to  move  with 

impetuofity  and  tumult.     So,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  A  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 
Again,  in  Nafti's  Lenten  Stuff',  &:c.  15QI  :   "  — hearing  of  the 
gangs  of  good  fellows  that  hurtled  and  buftled  thither,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  iv : 

"  All  hurtlen  forth,  and  ilie  with  princely  pace,"  kc. 
Again,  B.  I.  c.  viii : 

"  Came  hurtling  in  full  fierce,  and  forc'd  the  knight 
retire."     Stesvens. 
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When  from  the  flrfl  to  laft,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountnients  had  moll  kindly  bath'd^ 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  defert  place  ; ' 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 

Who  gave  me  frefh  array,  and  entertainment, 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 

Who  led  me  inftantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  ftripp'd  himfelf,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lionefs  had  torn  fome  flefh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Rofalind. 

Brief,  I  recover'd  him  ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  fome  fmall  fpace,  being  lirong  at  heart, 

He  fent  me  hither,  ilranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  ftory,  that  you  might  excufe 

His  broken  promife,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy'd  in  this  blood  ;  ^  unto  the  fhepherd  youth 

That  he  in  fport  doth  call  his  Rofalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  fweet  Gany- 
mede ?  [Rosalind  yj-nVi^*. 

On.  Many  will  fwoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood. 

^  jIs,  how  I canie  into  that  defert  place;']  I  believe,  a  line 
following  this  has  been  loll.     Malone. 

As,  in  this  place,  fignities — as  for  injtance.    So,  in  Hamlet: 
"  As,  ftars  with  trains  of  fire,"  &:c. 
I  fufpeft  no  omiffion.     Steevens. 

*  Dyd  in  this  blood)]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  editor  q{ 
tlie  fecond  folio  changed  this  blood  vmnecelfarily  to — his  blood. 
Oliver  points  to  the  handkerchief,  when  he  prefents  it ;  and 
Rofalind  conld  not  doubt  whole  blood  it  was  after  the  account 
that  had  been  before  given.     Malone. 

Pel  haps  the  change  of  this  into  his,  is  imputable  only  to  the 
compofitor,  who  cafually  omitted  the  /.  Either  reading  may 
ferve ;  and  certainly  that  of  the  fecond  folio  is  not  the  worft, 
becaufe  it  prevents  the  difgufting  repetition  of  the  pronoun  this, 
with  which  the  prelent  fpeech  is  infclted.     Steevens. 
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Cel,  There  is  more  in  it : — Coufin — Ganymede !  ^ 

Oli,  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither : — 
1  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  : — You  a  man  ? — • 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  fo,  I  confefs  it.  Ah,  fir,4  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  you,  tell 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh 
ho!— 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great 
tcftimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  paffion 
of  earneft. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  aflure  you. 

Oli.  Well  tlien,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i' faith  I  fliould  have  been  ar 
Woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you, 
draw  homewards : — Good  fir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  mutl  bear  anfwer  back 
How  you  excufe  my  brother,  Rofalind. 

Ros.  I  fhall  devife  fomething  :  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him : — Will  you 
go  ?  [^Exeunt. 

3  Coiijin — Gayiymede  /]  Celia,  in  her  firft  fright,  for- 
gets llofalind's  charafter  and  diiguile,  and  calls  out  coiifin,  then 
recollects  herfelf,  and  fays,  Ganyme-de.     Johnson. 

*  Alh  fir,]  The  old  copy  reads — Ah,  Jirra,  &c.  Corre6ted 
b>y  tiie  e<iitor  of  the  feconil  folio.     Malowe. 
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ACT  V.      SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  Ihall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

AuD.  'Faith,  the  prieft  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  faying. 

Touch.  A  moft  wicked  lir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  moft 
vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here 
in  the  foreft  lays  claim  to  you. 

j4ud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  intereft  in 
me  in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

EnteT  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  fee  a  clown : 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have  much 
to  anfwer  for ;  we  fhall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot 
hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

jiuD.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

fViLL.  And  good  even  to  you,  fir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend:  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head  ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered. 
How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

IViLL.  Five  and  twenty,  fir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name,  William  ? 

PViLL.  William,  fir. 
Vol.  VIII.  M 
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Touch.  A  fair  name ;  Wall  born  i'  the  foreft  here  ? 

JViLL.  x\y,  lir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch*  Thank  God; — a  good  anfwer :  Art  rich  ? 

Will.  'Faith,  fir,  fo.  To. 

Touch.  So,fo,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good  : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  fo  fo.  Art  thou 
wife  ? 

IViLL.  Ay,  fir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  fay'll  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  faying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wife, 
hut  the  ivife  man  knoivs  himfef  to  be  a  fool.  The 
heathen  philofopher,  when  he  had  a  defire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth ;  5  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid  ?  ^ 

IViLL.  I  do,  fir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand :   Art  thou  learned  ? 

tViLL.  No,  fir. 


^  The  heathen  philofopher,  when  he  had  a  dcjire  to  eat  a 
grape,  &c.]  This  was  defigned  as  a  fneer  on  the  feveral  trifling 
and  infignificant  fayings  and  adtons,  recorded  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  by  the  writers  of  their  lives,  fuch  as  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Philoftratus,  Eunapius,  &c.  as  appears  from  its  being 
introduced  by  one  of  tlieir  wife  fayings.     Warburton. 

A  book  called  The  Difies  and  Sayings  of  the  Philofophers, 
was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1477-  It  was  tranllated  out  of  French 
into  Englilh  by  Lord  Rivers.  From  this  performance,  or  fome 
republication  of  it,  Shakfpeare's  knowledge  of  thefe  philofophical 
trifles  alight  be  derived.     Steevens. 

*  •meaning  ther eh y,  that  grapes  tvere  made  to  eat,  and 

lips  to  open.  You  do  love  tliis  maid  ?]  Part  of  this  dialogue 
fct.ms  to  have  grown  out  of  tlie  novel  on  which  the  play  is 
formed  :  "  Phebe  is  no  latice  for  your  lips,  and  her  grapes  hang 
fo  hie,  that  gaze  at  them  you  may,  but  touch  them  you  cannot  " 

Malone. 
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Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to 
have :  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glafs,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other :  For  all  your  writers 
do  confent,  that  ipfe  is  he ;  now  you  are  not  //>/e, 
for  I  am  he. 

fFiLL.  Which  he,  fir  ? 

Touch.  He,  fir,  that  mufi^  marry  this  woman : 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon,—  which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave, — ^the  fociety, — which  in  the  boorifh 
is,  company, — of  this  female, — which  in  the  com- 
mon is, — woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
fociety  of  this  female  ;  or,  clown  thou  perifheft ;  or, 
to  thy  better  underfi:anding,  diefl ;  to  wit,  I  kill 
thee,7  make  thee  away,  ti-anllate  thy  life  into  death, 
thy  liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will  deal  in  poilbn  with 
thee,  or  in  bafiinado,  or  in  fteel ;  I  will  bandy  with 
thee  in  fa6lion  ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy  ; 
I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways ;  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart. 

j4ud.  Do,  good  William. 

fFiLL.  God  refi:  you  merry,  fir.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  mafter  and  mifi:refs  feek  you ;  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ; — I  attend, 
I  attend.  [^Eaeunt. 

7 to  wit,  I  hill  thee,']   The  old  copy  reads — "  or,  to  wit, 

I  kill  thee."     I  have  omitted  the  impertinent  conjundion  or,  bjr 
the  adrice  of  Dr.  Farmer.     Steevens. 
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SCENE    II. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  poffible/  that  on  fo  little  acquaintance 
you  fliould  like  her  ?  that,  but  feeing,  you  fliould 
love  her  ?  and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  wooing,  fhe 
Hiould  grant  ?  and  will  you  perfever  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddinefs  of  it  in  queftion, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  fmall  acquaintance,  my 
fudden  wooing,  nor  her  fudden  confenting;^  but 

*  Is't  pxilfilJe^  &c.]  Shakfpeare,  by  putting  this  queftion  into 
the  mouth  of  Orlando,  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  impro- 
priety which  he  had  been  guilty  of  by  deferting  his  original.  lu 
Lodge's  novel,  tiie  elder  brother  is  inftrumental  in  faving  Aliena 
from  a  band  of  rufiians,  who  "  thought  to  Ileal  her  away,  and 
to  give  her  to  the  king  for  a  prefent,  hoping,  becaufe  the  king 
was  a  great  leacher,  by  fuch  a  gift  to  purchafe  all  their  pardons.'* 
Without  the  intervention  of  this  circumftance,  the  paffion  of 
Aliena  appears  to  be  very  hafty  indeed. 

Our  author's  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  manners  of 
heroines  in  romances,  perhaps  rendered  him  occalionally  inat- 
tentive, as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  probability.  In  Th^ 
Sowdon  of  Balyloyne,  an  ancient  MS.  often  quoted  by  me  on 
other  occafious,  I  firid  the  following  very  lingular  confeflion 
frona  the  mouth  of  a  Princefs  : 

"  Be  ye  not  the  duke  of  Burgoyne  fir  Gy, 

"  Nevewe  unto  king  Charles  fo  fre  ? 

"  Noe,  certes  lady,  it  is  not  I, 

"  It  is  yonder  knight  that  ye  may  fee. 

"  A,  him  have  /  loved  many  a  day, 

"  yhid  yet  hnow  I  him  noght, 

"  For  his  love  I  do  all  that  I  maye, 

"  To  chere  you  with  dede  and  thought."     P.  47. 

Steevens. 

»  nor  h^r  fudden  confenting ;']     Old  copy — nor  fudden. 

|Z;orre6ted  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 
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Ciy  with  me,  I  love  Aliena  ;  lay  with  her,  that  flie 
loves  me  ;  confent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other  :  it  fliall  be  to  your  good  ;  for  my  fa- 
ther's houfe,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  fir 
Rowland's,  will  I  eftate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and 
die  a  Ihepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.  You  have  my  confent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena  ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rofalind. 

Ros.  God  fave  you,  brother. 
Oli.  And  you,  fair  filler.' 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
fee  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a.  fcarf 
Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  fvvoon,  when  he  fhowed  me  your  handker- 
chief ? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are  : — Nay,  'tis  true : 
there  was  never  any  thing  fo  fudden,  but  the  fight 

^  Jnd  you,  fair  Jijier.']  I  know  not  why  Oliver  fliould  call 
Rofalind  filler.  He  takes  her  yet  to  be  a  man.  I  fuppofe  we 
ihould  read — And  you,  zndyonr  fair  ^Jier.     Johnson. 

Oliver  fpeaks  to  her  in  the  chara6ter  flie  had  alfumed^  of  a 
woman  courted  by  Orlando  his  brother.     Chamibr. 
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of  two  rams/  and  Caefar's  thrafonical  brag  of — I 
came,faiv,  and  overcame:  For  your  brother  and  my 
filler  no  fooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  fooner 
looked,  but  they  loved  ;  no  fooner  loved,  but  they 
fighed ;  no  fooner  fighed,  but  they  alked  one  another 
the  reafon ;  no  fooner  knew  the  reafon,  but  they 
fought  the  remedy  :  and  in  thefe  degrees  have  they 
made  a  pair  of  Itairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will 
climb  incontinent,  or  elfe  be  incontinent  before 
marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.3 

Orl.  They  fhallbe  married  to-morrow;  and  I 
will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bitter 
a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happinefs  through  another 
man's  eyes  1  By  fo  much  the  more  fhall  I  to-mor- 
row be  at  the  height  of  heart-heavinefs,  by  how 
ihuch  I  fhall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
what  he  wifhes  for. 


—— never  any  thing  Jo  Judden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,] 
So,  in  Laneham's  Account  of  Queen  Eli%aleth's  Entertahiment 
at  Kennelu'orth  Cajile,  15/5:  "  — ooti-agcous  in  their  racez  az 
rams  at  their  rut."     Steevens. 

3  clubs  cannot  part  them.']     It  appears  from  many  of 

our  old  dramas,   that,  in  our  author's  time,  it  was  a  common 
ciiftom,   on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out  "  Clubs — 
Clubs,"  to  part  the  combatants. 
So,  in  TifNS  Andronicns  : 

"  Clnhs,  clubs  ;  thefe  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace.'' 
.  U'iie  preceding  words — "  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love," 
iliovv  that  our  author  had  this  in  contemplation.     Malone. 

So,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  when  the  Mayor  of 
London  is  endeavouring  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  combat  between 
the  partifans  of  Glocefter  and  Winchefter,  he  fays, 

"■  I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away." 
And  in  Htnry  Fill,  the  Porter  fays,    "  I  milfcd  tlie  meteor 
once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  oat  Clubs  !  when  I  might 
•fde  from  far  fome  forty  truncheonccrs  draw  to  her  fuccour." 

M.  Mason. 
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Ros.  Why  tlien,  to-morrow  I  cannot  ferve  your 
turn  for  Rolalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  fpeak  to 
fome  purpofe,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
good  conceit :  I  fpeak  not  this,  that  you  fliould  bear 
a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  infomuch,  I  fay, 
I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater 
efteem  than  may  in  fome  little  meafure  draw  a  be- 
lief from  you,  to  do  youi*felf  good,  and  not  to  grace 
me.  Believe  then,  if  you  pleafe,  that  I  can  do 
ftrange  things ;  I  have,  lince  I  was  three  years  old, 
converfed  with  a  magician,  moll  profound  in  this 
art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rofalind 
fo  near  the  heart  as  your  gefture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena,  fhall  you  marry  her : 
I  know  into  what  llraits  of  fortune  (he  is  driven ; 
and  it  is  not  impoffible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  in- 
convenient to  you,  to  fet  her  before  your  eyes  to- 
morrow, human  as  (he  is,-*  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakeft  thou  in  fober  meanings  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  fay  I  am  a  magician  :  5  Therefore,  put  you 

*  humaji  as  Jlie  is,']    That  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the 

real  Roialiad,  without  any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to 
attend  the  rites  of  incantation,     Johnson, 

s ivhich  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  fay  I  am  a  magician  :] 

Though  I  pretend  to  be  a  magician,  and  therefore  might  be  fup- 
pofed^able  to  elude  death,     Malone. 

This  explanation  cannot  be  right,  as  no  magician  was  ever 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  art  of  eluding  death.  Dr.  Warburton 
properly  remarks,  that  this  play  "  was  \\Titten  in  King  James's 
time,  when  there  was  a  fevere  inquifition  after  witches  and 
magicians."     It  was  natural  therefore  for  one  who  called  herfelt 
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in  your  beft  array,  bid  your  friends  ;^  for  if  you  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  fhall ;  and  to  Rofalind, 
if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungeutle- 
nefs, 
To  (how  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  ftudy. 
To  feem  defpiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  fhepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worfhips  you. 

Phe.  Good  fhepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fighs  and  tears  ;— 
And  fo  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 
Orl.  And  I  for  Rofalind. 
Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 
SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  fervice ; — 
And  fo  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 
Orl.  And  I  for  Rofalind. 
Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 


a  magician,  to  allude  to  the  danger,  in  whicji  her  avowal,  had 
it  been  a  ferious  one,  would  have  involved  her.     Steevens. 

*■  hid  your  friends  {]    i.e.  i«vi/e  your  friends.    Reep. 

So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  I  anj  not  lid  to  wait  upon  this  bride."    Steevens. 
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SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantaly, 
All  made  of  paffion,  and  all  made  of  wifhes ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  obfervance, 
All  humblenefs,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obfervance  ;  ^ — 
And  fo  am  I  for  Pliebe. 

Phe.  And  fo  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  fo  am  I  for  Rofalind. 

Ros.  And  fo  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  fo,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  [To  Rosalind. 

SiL.  If  this  be  fo,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ?  \^To  Phe  BE. 

Orl.  If  this  be  fo,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ? 

Ros.  Who  do  you  fpeak  to,^  luhy  blame  you  me 
to  love  you  ? 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irifh  wolves  againlt  the  moon.9 — I  will 
help  you,  \To  Silvius]   if  I  can  : — I  would  love 

' all  trial,  all  obfervance  j]  I  fufpeft  our  author  wrote — 

all  obedience.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  compofitor  caught 
obfervance  from  the  line  above;  and  very  unlikely  that  the  iame 
word  Ihould  have  been  fet  down  twice  by  Shakfpeare  fo  clofe  to 
each  other.     Malone. 

Read — obe'ifance.  The  word  obfervance  is  evidently  repeated 
by  an  error  of  the  prefs.     Ritson. 

*  Who  dn  you  fpeak  to,]  Old  copy — JVhy  do  you  fpeak  too. 
Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone.  " 

^  — — 'tis  like  the  howling  of  Irifli  wolves  agaivft  the  moon.'\ 
This  is  borrowed  from  Lodge's  Rofalyncle,  ]5p'2  :  "■  I  tell  thee, 
Montanus,  in  courting  Phoebe,  thou  barkeft  with  the  wolves  of 
Syria,  againji  the  moone."     Malon£-. 
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yoUj  [To  Phebe]  if  I  could. — ^To-mc^rrow  meet 
me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  [To  Phebe] 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  married  to-n)or- 
row  : — I  will  latisfy  you,  [To  Oklando]  if  ever  I 
fatisfied  man,  and  you  fhall  be  married  to-morrow  ; 
— I  will  content  you,  [To  Silvius]  if  what  pleafes 
you  contents  you,  and  you  lliall  be  married  to- 
morrow.— x\s  you  [To  Orlando]  love  Roiiilind, 
meet ; — as  you,  [To  Silvius]  love  Phebe,  meet; 
And  as  I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet. — So,  fare  you 
well ;  I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL.  I'll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl,  Nor  I. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    III. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ; 
to-morrow^  will  we  be  married. 

jiuD.  I  do  defire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  difhoneft  defire,  to  defire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world. ^  Here  comes  two  of  the  banifhed  duke's 
pages. 

^  a  womayi  of  the  ivorld.']    To  go  to  the  world,  is  to  be 

married.  So,  in  Much  Jdo  ahout  Nothing  :  "  Thus  (fays  Bea- 
trice) every  one  goes  to  the  jvcrld,  but  I." 

An  anonymous  writer  fuppofes,  that  in  this  phrafe  there  is  an 
alhifion  to  Saint  Luke's  Gofpel,  xx.  34  :  "  The  children  of  this 
world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage."     Steeven?. 
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Enter  two  Pages. 

i  Pjge.  Well  met,  honeft  gentleman. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  (it,  fit, 
and  a  fojig. 

2  Page,  We  are  for  you :  fit  i'the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  Ipitting,  or  faying  we  are  hoarfe ;  which 
are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page.  I'faith,  i'faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like 
two  gypfies  on  a  horfe. 

SONG.' 

I. 

It  was  a  lover,  and  his  lafs, 

JVith  a  heijy  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o^er  the  green  corn-Jield  did  pafs 

In  thejpring  time,  the  only  pretty  rank  time,^ 
JVhen  birds  dojing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  fpring. 

"  The  ftanzas  of  this  fong  are  in  all  the  editions  evidently 
tranfpofed :  as  I  have  regulated  them,  that  which  in  the  former 
copies  was  the  fecond  ftanza  is  now  the  laft. 

The  fame  tranfpofition  of  thefe  ftanzas  is  made  by  Dr.Thirlby . 
in  a  copy  containing  fome  notes  on  the  margin,  which  I  have 
perufed  by  the  favour  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.     Johnson. 

^  — —  the  only  pretty  rank  timejl  Thus  the  modern  editors. 
The  old  copy  reads  : 

In  the  fpring  time,  the  onely  pretty  rang  time. 
I  think  we  Ihould  read  : 

In  the  fpring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
I.e.  the  apteft  feafon  for  marriage ;  or,  the  word  only,  for  the 
fake  of  equality  of  metre,  may  be  omitted.     Stebvens, 
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11. 

Betiveen  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

IVith  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
Thefe  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 

In  fpring  time,  &c. 

III. 

This  carol  thnj  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
Hoiu  that  a  Vfe  was  but  a  flower 

In  fpring  time,  &c. 

IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  prefent  time, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  fpring  time,  &c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there 
was  no  greater  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was 
very  untuneable.4 


The  old  copy  reads — rang  time.  The  emendation  was  made 
by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  fubfequent  editors 
read — the  pretty  fpring  time.  Mr.  Steevens  propoies — "  rijig 
time,  i.  e.  the  apteft  feafon  for  marriage."  The  palTiige  does 
not  deferve  much  confideration.     Malone. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Steevens's  reading,  it  appears  from 
the  old  calendars  that  the  fpring  was  the  feafon  of  marriage. 

Douce. 

*  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no  great  matter 
in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable.]  Though  it  is 
thus  in  all  the  printed  copies,  it  is  evident,  from  the  fequel  of 
the  dialogue,  that  the  poet  wrote  as  I  have  reformed  in  my  text. 
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1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  fir ;  we  kept  time, 
we  lofl  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time 
loft  to  hear  fuch  a  foolifh  fong.  God  be  with  you ; 
and  God  mend  your  voices  !  Come,  Audrey. 

\_Exeunt. 


untimeahle. — Time  and  time,  are  frequently  mifprinted  for  one 
another  in  tJie  old  editions  of  Shakfpeare.     Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received,  I  tliink,  very  undefervedly,  by 
Dr.  Warburton,     Johnson. 

The  reply  of  the  Page  proves  to  me,  beyond  any  poflibility  of 
doubt,  that  M'e  ought  to  read  untbnealle,  inftead  of  laitunealle, 
notwithitanding  Johnfon  rejeds  the  amendment  as  unnecelfary. 
A  mlftake  of  a  fimilar  nature  occurs  in  Twelfth- Night. 

IM.  Mason. 

The  fenfe  of  the  old  reading  feems  to  be — Though  the  zvords 
of  the  fong  were  trifling,  the  inufick  was  not  (as  might  have 
leen  expedfed)  good  enough  to  compenfate  their  defeB. 

Steeve.vs. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forejt. 

Enter  Duke  fenior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando, 
Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  Doft  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promifed  ? 

Orl.  I  fometimes  do  believe,  and  fometimes  do 
not ; 
As  thofe  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.5 


^  As  thofe  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know    ihty  fear.l     This 
llrange  nonfenfe  fhoiild  be  read  thus : 

As  thofe  that  fear  tlieir  hap,  and  hiozv  their  fear. 
i.  e.  As  thofe  that  fear  the  ilTue  of  a  thing  when  tliey  know 
their  fear  to  be  well  grounded,     Wareurton. 

The  depravation  of  this  line  is  evident,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
learned  commentator's  emendation  very  happy.     I  read  thus  : 

As  thofe  that  fear  with  hope,  and  hope  with  fear. 
Or  thus,  with  lefs  alteration  : 

As  thofe  that  fear,  they  hope,  and  now  they  fear. 

Johnson. 
The  author  of  The  Revifal  would  read  : 

As  thofe  that  fear  their  hope,  and  knoiu  their  fear. 

Steevens. 
Perhaps  we  might  read : 

As  thofe  that  feign  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

Blackstone. 
I  would  read : 

As  thofe  that  fear,  then  hope ;  and  hioiv,  tlien  fear. 

MUSGEAVE. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  it  Ihould  run  thus  : 

As  thofe  who  fearing  hope,  and  hoping  fear. 

This  ftrongly  exprelTes  the  ftate  of  mind  which  Orlando  wa"? 
in  at  that  time ;  and  if  the  words  fearing  and  hoping  were 
contracted  in  the  original  copy,  arjd  written  tlius  -.—fears — hops 
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Enter  Rosalind,  SilVius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros,  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is 

urg'd :- 

You  fay,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rofalind, 

[To  the  Duke. 
You  will  beftow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S,  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 

with  her. 
Ros.  And  you  fay,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 

bring  her  ?  \To  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Ros.  You  fay,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[To  Phebe. 
Phe.  That  will  I,  fhould  I  die  the  hour  after. 
^05.  But,  if  you  do  refufe  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourfelf  to  this  moft  faithful  fhepherd  ? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 
Ros.  You  fay,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  llie  will  ? 

[To  SiLVIUS. 

SiL.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 

one  thing. 
Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 


(a  praftice  not  tinufual  at  thi<5  day)  the  g  migiit  eafily  have  been 
niUlakeii  for  y,  a  common  abbreviation  of  they.     M.  Mason. 

I  believe  this  Hue  requires  no  other  alteration  than  the  addi- 
tion of  a  femi- colon  : 

As  thofe  that  fear ;  they  hope,  and  hwiu  they  fear. 

Henley, 

Tlie  meaning,  I  think,  is.  As  thofe  tvho  fear, — they,  even 
thofe  very  perfons,  entertain  hopes,  that  their  fears  will  not  be 
realized  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  well  know  that  there  is 
reafun  for  their  fears.     Malone. 
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Keep    you    your    word,    O   duke,    to    give   your 

daughter  ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  : — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,^  that  you'll  marry  me ; 
Or  elfe,  refufing  me,  to  wed  this  fliepherd  : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
If  Ihe  refufe  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  thefe  doubts  all  even.? 

\_Ea:eunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  fhepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  fiift  time  that  I  ever  faw  him^ 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  foreft-born ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  defperate  (Indies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obfcured  in  the  circle  of  this  forell. 


Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  fure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
thefe  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  ftrange  beafts,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools.^ 


^  Keep  your  word,  Phebe,']  The  old  copy  reads — Keep  you 
your  word ;  the  compofitor's  eye  having  probably  glanced  on 
the  line  next  but  one  above.     Corre6ted  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 
'  To  make  thefe  doultts  all  even.]     Thus.,   in  Meafure  for 
Meafure : 

"  ' yet  death  we  fear, 

"  That  makes  thefe  odds  all  even.''     Steevens. 

^Herc  comes  a  pair  nf  very  ftrange  leajis,  &c.]  Wliat^^mw^e 
leajh  ?  and  yet  fuch  as  have  a  name  in  all  languages  ?     Noah's 
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Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq..  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome ;  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  fo  often 
met  in  the  foreft :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he 
fwears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  meafure ;  9  I  have 
flattered  a  lady  ;  I  have  been  politick  with  my 
friend,  fmooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone 
three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

jAq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  wa^ 
upon  the  feventh  caufe^^ 

ark  is  here  alluded  to ;  into  which  the  clean  beafts  entered  by 
/evens,  and  the  unclean  by  two,  male  and  female.  It  is  plaia 
then  that  Shakfpeare  wrote,  here  come  a  pair  q/" unclean  leajisj, 
which  is  highly  humorous.     War  burton. 

Strange  leajh  are  only  what  we  call  odd  animals.  There  ia 
no  need  of  any  alteration.     Johnson. 

A  paffage,  fomewhat  fimilar,  occurs  in  A  Midfummer- Night's 
JOream :  "  Here  come  two  noble  leajis  m,  a  moon  and  a  lion." 

Steevens. 

*  trod  a  meafure  j]   So,  in  Loves  Lalours  Lojl,  Ad  Y. 

fc.  ii : 

"  To  tread  a  meafure  with  you  on  this  grafs." 
See  note  on  this  paffage.     Reed, 

Touchftone,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  a  courtier,  particularly 
mentions  a  meafure,  becaufe  it  was  a  very  ftately  folemn  dance. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "  — the  wedding  mannerly 
modeft,  as  a  meafure  full  of  ftate  and  ancientry."     Malone. 

*  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon   //le  feventh  caufe.] 

5o  all  the  copies  j  but  it  is  apparent,  from  the  fequel,  that  we 
mult  read — the  quarrel  was  not  upon  the  feventh  caufe. 

Johnson. 

By  the  feventh  caufe,  Touchftone,  I  apprehend,  means  the 

Vitfeven  times  removed ;  i.  e,  tlie  retort  courteous,  which  is  re- 

Vol.  Vlir.  N 
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Jjq.  How  feventh  caufe  ? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  fir;^  I  defire  you  of  the 
like. 3  I  prefs  in  here,  Hr,  amongft  the  reft  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  fwear,  and  to  forfwear ;  ac- 
cording as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks  :  ^ — A 


moved  leven  times  (counted  backwards)  from  the  lie  direct, 
the  lafl;  and  nioll  aggravated  fpecies  of  lie.  See  the  fubfequent 
note  on  the  words  "  — a  He  feven  times  removed."     Malone, 

*  God'ild  you,  fir;]  i.e.  God  yield  you,  reward  you.  So, 
In  the  ColleSiion  of  Cliejier  Myjieries,  Mercer's  play,  p.  74, 
b.  MS.  Had.  Brit.  Muf.  2013  : 

"  The  high  father  of  heaven,  I  pray, 
*'  To  yelde  you  your  good  deed  to  day." 
See  note  on  il/acZ'P/A,  A£tl,  fc.  vi.     Steevens. 

^  1  dtjlre  you  of  the  like.']     We  fliould  read — I  de/ire 

of  you  the  like.  On  the  Duke's  faying,  /  like  him  very  well, 
he  replies,  1  defire  you  will  give  me  caufe,  that  I  may  like  you 
tpo.     Warburton. 

I  have  not  admitted  the  alteration,  becaufe  there  are  otlier 
examples  of  this  mode  of  expreflion.     Johnson. 

See  a  note  on  the  firft  fcene  of  the  third  Aft  of  J  Mid-^ 
fummer- Night's  Dream,  where  many  examples  of  this  phrafe- 
plogy  are  given. 

So  alfo,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  ix  : 
"  If  it  be  fo,  of  pardon  I  pray  you." 
Again,  B.  IV.  c.  viii : 

"  She  dear  befought  the  prince  of  remedy." 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Play  of  the  JFether : 

"  Befechynge  your  grace  of  wynde  continual." 

Steevens. 

*  according  as  marriage  binds,  and  Hood  breaks:']    To 

fwear  according  as  marriage  hirub,  is  to  take  the  oath  enjoined 

in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage.     Johnson. 

to  fwear,  a7id  to  forfwear  3   according  as  marriage  binds, 

and  blood  breaks :]  A  man,  by  the  marriage  ceremony, 
SWEARS  that  he  will  keep  only  to  his  wife;  when  therefore,  to 
gratify  his  luft,  he  leaves  her  for  another,  blood  breaks  his 
matrimonial  oHigation,  and  he  is  forsworn.     Henley. 
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poor  virgin,  fir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  fir,  but  mine 
own  ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  fir,  to  take  that  that 
no  man  elfe  will :  Kich  honelly  dwells  like  a  mifer, 
fir,  in  a  poor-houfe ;  as  your  pearl,  in  your  foul 
oyfi:er. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  fwift  and  fen- 
tentious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  fir,  and  fuch 
dulcet  difeafes.5 

Jjq.  But,  for  the  feventh  caufe  ;  how  did  you 
find  the  quarrel  on  the  feventh  caufe  ? 

Touch.   Upon   a   lie  feven  times   removed  ;^ — - 

s  dulcet  difeqfes.']     This  I  do  not  underftand.     For  dif- 

eafes  it  is  eafy  to  read  difcourfes  :  but,  perhaps,  the  fault  may 
lie  deeper.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  he  calls  a  proverb  a  difeafe.  Proverbial  fayings  may 
appear  to  him  the  furfeitiug  difeqfes  of  converfation.  They  arc 
often  the  plague  of  commentators. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read — in  fuch  dulcet  difeafes  ;  i.  e.  in  the 
fweet  uneafinefs  of  love,  a  time  when  people  ufually  talk  non-> 
fenfe.     Steevens. 

Without  flaying  to  examine  how  far  tlie  pofition  laft  advanced 
is  founded  in  truth,  I  lliall  only  add,  that  I  believe  the  text  is 
right,  and  that  this  word  is  capricioiifly  ufed  iox  fayings,  though 
neither  in  its  primary  or  figurative  fenfe  it  has  any  relation  to 
that  word.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  Clown  talks  in  the 
fame  ftyle,  but  more  intelligibly  : — "  the  young  gentleman  {ac- 
cording to  the  fates  and  deftinies,  and  fuch  odd  fayings,  the 
lifters  three,  and  fuch  branches  of  learning,)  is  indeed  de- 
ceafed."     Malone. 

*  Upon  a  lie  feven  times  removed  il  Touchftone  here  enu- 
merates feven  kinds  of  lies,  from  the  Retort  courteous  to  the 
feventh  and  moft  aggravated  fpecies  of  lie,  which  he  calls  the 
lie  direct.  The  courtier's  anfwer  to  his  intended  affront,  he 
exprefsly  tells  us,  was  the  Retort  courteous,  the  frji  fpecies  of 
lie.  When  therefore,  he  fays,  that  they  found  the  quarrel 
was  on  the  lie  feven  times  removed,  we  muft  underftand  by  the 
latter  word,  the  lie  removed  feven  times,  counting  backwards^ 
N2 
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Bear  vour  body  more  feeming,^  Aiulrcv  : — as  thus, 
fir.  i  did  diilike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's 
beard ;  '^  he  lent  me  word,   if  I  faid  his  beard  was 


(as  the  word  removed  feems  to  intimate,)  from  the  laft  and  moft 
aggravated  Ipecies  of  lie,  namely,  the  lie  direci.  So,  in  AWs 
well  that  ends  lu ell.  : 

"  Who  hath  fome  fbtir  or  five  removes  come  fliort 

■"  To  tender  it  herfelf." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us  :   "  Your  accent  is  fomething  finer 
than  you  could   purchafe  in  lo  removed  a  dwelling,"  i.  e.  fo 
dijta?it  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

'when  Touchllone  and  the  courtier  met,  they  found  their 
quarrel  origiJiated  on  the  /even I h  canfe,  i.  e.  on  the  Retort 
courteous,  or  the  lie  fcven  times  removed.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  altercation,  after  their  meeting,  Touchftone  did  not  dare 
to  go  farther  than  the  fixth  fpecies,  (counting  in  regular  pro- 
greiiion  from  the  firft  to  the  lall,)  the  lie  circimftantial;  and 
the  courtier  was  afraid  to  give  him  the  lie  direSi ;  fo  they 
parted.  In  a  fubfequent  enumeration  of  the  degrees  of  a  lie, 
Touchllone  exprefsly  names  the  Retort  courteous,  as  the  Jiiji  j 
calling  it  therefore  here  "  the  Jeventh  caufe,"  and  "  the  lie 
feven  times  removed,"  he  mull  mean,  dijiant  feven  times  from 
tlie  moil  otfenlive  lie,  the  tie  direti.  There  is  certainly,  there- 
fore, no  need  of  reading  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in  a  former  palfage — 
*'  We  found  the  quarrel  was  not  on  the  feventh  caufe." 

The  mifapprehenfion  of  that  moll  judicious  critick  relative  to 
tliefe  paffages  mull  apologize  for  my  having  employed  fo  many 
words  in  explaining  them,     Malone. 

7  feeming,']    1.  e.    feemly.      Seemi?ig  Is  often  ufed   by 

Shakfpeare  for  becomuig,  or  fairnefs  of  appearance.  So,  in 
The  Winters  Tale : 

" thefe  keep 

"  Seeming  and  favour  all  the  winter  long."     Steevens. 
*  as  thus,  Jir.     I  did  dijlike  the  cut  of  a  certain  cour- 
tier's beard;']     This  folly  is  touched  upon,  with  high  humour, 
by  Fletcher,  in  his  Queen  of  Corinth  : 

" Has  he  familiarly 

"  Diflik'd  your  yellow  llarcli,  or  faid  your  doublet 

"  Was  not  exaftly  frenchified  ? 

c( , Qj.  drawn  your  fword, 

♦'  Ciy'd,  'twas  ill  mounted  ?  Has  he  given  the  lie 

f  In  circle,  or  ollicjue,  or  Jemicircle, 

"  Or  diredi  parallel  ?  you  mult  challenge  him." 

Warburton, 
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not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is 
called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  Tent  him  word 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  fend  me  word, 
he  cut  it  to  pleafe  himfelf :  This  is  called  the  Quip 
Qnodeft.  If  again,  it  was  not  w^ell  cut,  he  di  fab  led 
my  judgment:  This  is  calfd  the  Reply  churlijh. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  anfwer,  I 
fpake  not  true :  This  is  call'd  the  Reproof  valiaut. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  fay,  I  lie  : 
This  is  called  the  Countercliech  quarreljome :  and  fo 
to  the  Lie  circumjlantial,  and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq,.  And  ho\v  oft  did  you  fay,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durft  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  cir- 
cumffantial,  nor  he  durft  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct; 
and  fo  we  meafured  fwords,  and  parted. 

Jjq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now^  the  degrees 
of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  fir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  ^ 


■^  0  Jir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  tnj  the  look  ;']  The  poet  has, 
In  this  I'cene,  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  fo  pre- 
valent, with  the  higheft  humour  and  addreis  :  nor  could  he  have 
treated  it  with  a  happier  contempt,  than  by  making  his  Clown 
fo  knowing  in  the  forms  and  preliminaries  of  it.  The  particular 
book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridiculous  treatile  of  one  Vincentio 
Saviolo,  intitled.  Of  Honour  and  hononrnt/e  Quarrels,  m 
quarto,  printed  by  Wolf,  1594.  The  firft  part  of  this  trad  he 
entitles,  A  Difcourfe  vutjl  necelJary  for  a/1  Gentlemen  that  have 
in  regard  their  Honours,  touching  the  gioing  a?id  receiving  the 
Lie,  'Whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers  Forms 
dnth  enfue;  and  many  other  Inconveniences,  for  lack  only  of 
true  Knowledge  of  Honour,  and  the  right  Underftanding  of 
Words,  which  here  is  fet  down.  The  contents  of  the  feveral 
chapters  are  as  follow  : — I.  IVliat  the  Reqfon  is  that  the  Party 
nnto  whom  the  Lie  is  given  ought  to  become  Challenger,  and  of 
the  Nature  of  Lies.  II.  Of  the  Manner  and  Diverjity  of  Lies. 
III.  Of  Lies  certain,    [or  dired.]     IV.  Of  conditional  Lies, 

N3 
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as  you  have  books  for  good  manners :  *  I  will  name 
you  the  degrees.  The  firft,  the  Retort  courteous  ; 
the  fecond,  the  Quip  modefl ;  the  third,  the  Reply 


[or  the  lie  circumftantial.]  V.  Of  the  Lie  in  general.  VI.  Of 
the  Lie  in  particular.  VII.  Of  foolifJi  Lies.  VIII.  A  Con- 
clujlon  touching  the  wre/iing  or  returning  Lack  of  the  Lie, 
[or  the  countercheck  quarrelfome.]  In  the  chapter  of  con- 
dltiojial  Lies,  fpeaking  of  the  particle  if,  he  fays,  "  — Con- 
ditional lies  be  fuch  as  are  given  conditionally,  as  if  a  man 
fhould  fay  or  write  thefe  wordes  : — if  thou  haft  faid  that  I  have 
offered  my  lord  abufe,  thou  lieft  ;  or  if  thou  fayeft  fo  hereafter, 
thou  fhalt  lie.  Of  thefe  kind  of  lies,  given  in  this  manner, 
often  arife  much  contention  in  wordes, — whereof  no  fure  con- 
clufion  can  arife."  By  which  he  means,  they  cannot  proceed 
to  cut  one  another's  throat,  while  tliere  is  an  if  between. 
Which  is  the  reafon  of  Shakfpeare  making  the  Clown  fay, 
^'  I  knew  when  feven  juftices  could  not  make  up  a  quarrel : 
but  when  the  parties  were  met  themfelves,  one  of  them  thought 
but  of  an  if;  as,  if  you  faid  fn,  then  Ifaidfo,  and  they  fhook 
hands,  and  fwore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker  ; 
much  virtue  in  if'  Caranza  was  another  of  thefe  authentick 
authors  upon  tlie  Duello.  Fletcher,  in  his  laft  Aft  of  Love's 
Pilgrimage,  ridicules  him  with  much  humour.   Warburton. 

The  words  which  I  have  included  within  crotchets  are  Dr. 
VVarburton's.  I'hey  have  hitherto  been  printed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  might  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  tliey  made  a  part  of 
Saviolo's  work.  I'he  paflage  was  very  inaccurately  printed  by 
Dr.  Warburton  in  other  refpefts,  but  has  here  been  corrected 
by  the  original.     Malone. 

'  looks  for  good  manners  .•]    One  of  thefe  books  I  have. 

It  is  entitled.  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  Schole  of  good  Ma?iners, 
for  Men,  Servants,  and  ChildreJi,  with  ftans  puer  ad  menfam  ; 
J'imo.  black  letter,  without  date.  It  was  written  by  Hugh 
ilhodes,  a  gentleman,  or  mufician,  of  the  Chapel  Royal  j  and 
was  firft  publiflied  in  4to.  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Steevens. 

Another  is,  Galateo  of  Maifter  John  Cafa,  Archhijhop  of 
Benevento ;  or  rather,  a  Treatife  of  the  Manners  and  Behavi- 
ours it  behoveth  a  Man  to  nfe  aiid  efchewe  in  his  familiar  Coii- 
verfation.  A  Work  very  neceffary  and  profitable  for  all  Gen' 
tlemen  or  other  ;  tranllated  from  the  Italian,  by  Robert  Peterfon, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  4to.  15/6.     Reed. 
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clmrlifh  ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrehbme ;  the  lixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumftance  ;  the  feventh,  the  Lie  direct. 
All  thefe  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and 
you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If.  I  knew  when 
feven  juftices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when 
the  parties  were  met  themfelves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  If  you  faid  fo,  then  I 
faidfo ;  and  they  fhook  hands,  and  iwore  brothers. 
Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in 

If- 

Jaq..  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  ufes  his  folly  like  a  ftalking-horfe,' 
and  under  the  prefentation  of  that,  he  fhoots  his 
wit. 

Enter  Hymen,^    leading  Rosalind  in  woman's 
clothes  y   and  Celia. 

Still  Mufick. 

Hym.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

j4tone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughte?; 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her. 

Yea,  brought  her  hither  ; 
That  thou  might'Ji  join  her  hand  withhis^ 
JVhofe  heart  ivithin  her  bofom  is.^ 

^  '-  like  a  Jtalking-horfe,']     See  my  note  on  Much  Ada 

about  Nothing,  A6t  II,  fc.  iii.     Steevens. 

'  Enter  HymenJ    Rofalind  is  imagined  by  tlie  reft  of  the 
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Ros.  To  you  I  give  myfelf,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Duke  S. 

company  to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  Intro- 
duced by  a  fuppofed  aerial  being  in  the  charafter  of  Hymen. 

Johnson, 
In  all  the  allegorical  fhows  exhibited  at  ancient  weddings. 
Hymen  was  a  conftant  perfonage.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Hy- 
mencei,  or  the  Solemnities  of  Mqfque  and  Barriers,  at  a  Mar- 
riage, has  left  inftrudions  how  to  drefs  this  favourite  charafter. 
•'  On  the  other  hand  entered  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage, 
in  a  faffrnn- coloured  robe,  his  under  veftures  white,  his  fockes 
yellow,  a  yellow  veile  of  filke  on  his  left  arme,  his  head 
crowned  with  rofes  and  marjoram,  in  his  right  hand  a  torch."' 

Steevens. 
4  That  thou  might[/i  join  her  hand  with  Ms, 

Whofe  heart  within  her  bofom  is.']  The  old  copy,  inftead 
of  her,  reads  his  in  both  lines.  Mr.  Rowe  corre6ted  the  firit, 
and  I  once  tliought  that  emendation  fufficient,  and  that  whofe 
might  have  referred  not  to  the  laft  antecedent  his,  but  to  her, 
i.  e.  Rofdind.  Our  author  frequently  takes  fuch  licences. 
But  on  further  confideration  it  appears  to  me  probable,  that  the 
fame  abbreviation  was  ufed  in  both  lines,  and  that  as  his  vja% 
certainly  a  mifprint  in  the  firft  line  for  her,  fo  it  alfo  was  in  the 
fecond,  the  couftmftion  being  fo  much  more  eafy  in  that  way 
than  the  other.  "  That  thou  might'ft  join  her  hand  with  tlie 
hand  of  him  whofe  heart  is  lodged  in  her  bofom,"  i.  e.  whofe 
atfedion  llie  already  poffeffes.  So,  in  Loves  Lahoiir's  Loft, 
the  King  fays  to  the  Princefs  : 

"  Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  Ireaft." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
*'  The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  Ihe  doth  proteil, 
"  He  carried  thence  incaged  in  his  brcaji." 
Again,  in  Ki7ig  Richard  HI: 

"  Even  fo  thy  breaft  inclofeth  my  poor  heart." 
Again,  in  Romeus  and  Juliet,  1562  : 

"  Thy  heart  thou  leav'ft  with  her,  when  thou  dofl  hence 

depart, 
*'  And  in  thy  breaft  inclofed  bear  "ft  her  tender  friendly 
heart." 
In  the  fame  play  we  meet  with  the  error  that  has  happened 
here.     The  Princefs  addrelling  the  ladies  who  attend  her,  fays  : 

"  But  while  'tis  fpoke,  each  turn  away  his  face." 
'Again,  in  a  former  fcene  of  the  play  before  us  : 

"  Helen's  cheek,  but  not  his  heart."     Malone. 
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To  you  I  give  myfelf,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 

Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  hi  light,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  fight^s  you  are  my  Ro- 
falind. 

Phe,  If  fight  and  fhape  be  true, 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu  ! 

Bos.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he : — 

[To  Duke  S. 
I'll  have  no  hufband,  if  you  be  not  he : — 

[To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  fhe. 

[To  Phebe. 
Htm.  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confufion  : 
'Tis  I  mufl  make  conclulion 

Of  thel'e  mofl  ftrange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  mull  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents.^ 
You  and  you  no  crofs  fhall  part : 

[To  Orlando  a/zc?  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[To  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  [To  Phebe]  to  his  love  mull  accord. 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : — 


s  jf  tJiere  le  truth  in  Jight,']     The  aniwer  of  Phebe  makes 
it  probable  that  Orlando  fays  : 

If  there  le  truth  in  fliape  : 

that  is,  if  a  form  may   he  trujied ;   if   one  cannot  ufurp  the 
form  of  another.     Johnson. 

^  If  truth  holds  true  contents.']     That  is,  if  there  be  truth 
in  truth,  unlefs  truth  fails  of  veracity.     Johnson, 
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You  and  you  are  fure  together, 

[To  Touchstone  and  Audkey 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  ling. 
Feed  yourfelves  with  queftioning;^ 
That  reafon  wonder  may  diminiih, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  thefe  things  finifh. 


SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  croivn ;  ^ 
0  bleffed  bond  of  hoard  and  bed! 

^Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 
High  wedlock  then  be  honoured: 

Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O   my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me ; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  lefs  degree. 

Phi:.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.^ 

\_To  SiLVIUS. 


'  — —  with  queftioning  j]  Though  Shakfpeare  frequently 
ufes  queftion  for  converfation,  in  the  prefent  uiftance  quejiioning 
may  have  its  common  and  obvious  fignification.     Steevens. 

'  Wedding  is  &c.]  Catullus,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Hymen, 
has  this  ftanza  : 

Qua;  tuis  careat  facris, 
Non  queat  dare  prcejides 
Terra  Jiriibus  :   at  queat 
Te  volente.     Quis  huic  deo 
Compararitr  aufit?     Johnson. 

® comlineJ]     Shakfpeare  is  licentious  in  his  ufe  of  this 
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Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq..  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word, 
or  two  ; 
I  am  the  fecond  Ton  of  old  fir  Rowland, 
That  bring  thefe  tidings  to  this  fair  alTembly : — 
Duke  Frederick/  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  reforted  to  this  foreft, 
Addrefs'd  a  mighty  power  ;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  condu6l,  purpofely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  fword : 
And  to  the  Ikirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  fome  queftion  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banifh'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  reftor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd  :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  ofFer'ft  fairly  to  thy  brothers,  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  with-held  ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itfelf  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
Firft,  in  this  foreft,  let  us  do  thofe  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 

verb,  which  here,  as  in  Meafure  for  Meqfure,  only  fignifies  to 
bind : 

"  I  am  combined  by  a  facred  vow, 

"  And  fhall  be  abfent."  Steevens. 
^  Duke  Frederick,  &c.]  In  Lodge's  novel  the  ulurping  Duke 
Is  not  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  the  pious  counfel  of  a  her- 
mit, but  is  fubdued  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
who  were  brought  by  the  third  brother  of  Rofader  (the  Orlaiida 
of  thb  play)  to  aflift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right. 

SxiiEVKN'!;. 
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That  have  endur'd  fhrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 

Shall  fhare  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 

According  to  the  meafure  of  their  ftates. 

Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 

And  fall  into  our  ruftick  revelry  : — 

Play,  mulick  ; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 

With  meafure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  meafures  fall. 

JjQ.    Sir,  by  your  patience;    If   I  heard   you 
rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  negle6l  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jjci.  DE  B.  He  hath. 

JAq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  thefe  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath  ; 

\To  Duke  S. 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deferves  it  :-— 
You  [To  Orlando]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith 

doth  merit  : — 
You   [To  Oliver]   to  your  land,  and  love,   and 

great  allies  : — 
You  [To  SiLvius]    to  a  long  and  well  deferved 

bed; — 
And  you    [To  Touchstone]   to  wrangling;    for 

thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for   two  months    viduaFd  : — So    to    your 

pleafures ; 
J  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  meafures. 
Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  ftay. 
jAq.  To  fee  no  paftime,  I : — what  you  would  have 
ril  ftay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.-       [Exit. 

^  To  fee  no  pajUme,  I: — 7X'haf  ijou  looiild  have 
I'll  jiay  to  know  at  your  alandond  cave,']     Amidft  this  ge- 
neral fettivity,   the  reader  may  be  forry  to  take  hia  leave  ol 
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Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  thefo. 
rites, 
And  we  do  truft  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance* 


EPILOGUE. 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fafhion  to  fee  the  lady  the 
epilogue :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandfome,  than  to 
fee  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good 
wine  needs  no   bujh,^    'tis  true,    that  a  good   play 

Jaques,  who  appears  to  have  no  fliare  in  it,  and  remains  behind 
unreconciled  to  Jociety.  He  has,  however,  filled  with  a  gloomjr 
fenfibility  the  fpace  allotted  to  him  in  the  play,  and  to  the  laft 
preJerves  that  refpeft  which  is  due  to  him  as  a  confiftent  cha- 
rafter,  and  an  amiable,  though  folitary  moralifl. 

It  may  be  obferved,  with  Ibarce  lefs  concern,  that  Shakfpeare 
lias,  on  this  occafion,  forgot  old  Adam,  the  lervant  of  Or- 
lando, whofe  fidelity  iliould  have  entitled  him  to  notice  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  to  that  happinefs  which  he  would 
naturally  have  found,  in  the  return  of  fortune  to  his  mailer. 

Steevens. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  old  Adam  is  forgotten  ;  fincCj 
at  the  end  of  the  novel.  Lodge  makes  him  captaine  of  the  king's 
guard.     Farmek. 

^  no  liijli,']  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  tlie  cuftora 

to  hang  a  tuj't  of  ivy  at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  I  fuppofe  ivy 
was  rather  choien  than  any  other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to. 
Bacchus.     So,  in  Gafcoigne's  Glafs  of  Government,  1575  : 

"  Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye  gar' 
land." 
Again,  in  The  Rival  Friends,  l632  : 

"  'Tis  like  the  ivy-hujli  unto  a  tavern." 
Again,  in  Summer's  Lajt  Will  and  Te/iavient,  160O: 

"■  Green  ivy-bujhes  at  the  vintners'  doors."     Stebvbns. 
The  pra6tice  is  ftill  obferved  in  Warwickfliire  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  at  ftatute-hirings,  wakes,  &c.  by  people  who  fell 
ale  at  no  other  time.     And  hence,  I  fuppofe^  tlie  Bujlt,  tavern 
at  Briftol,  and  otlicr  places.     Ritson. 
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needs  no  epilogue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  ufe 
good  bulhes ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by 
the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  cafe  am  I  in 
then/  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot 
infinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ? 
I  am  not  furnithed  like  a  beggar^s  therefore  to  beg 
will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you  ; 
and  I'll  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O 
women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 
much  of  this  play  as  pleafe  them  :  and  fo  I  charge 
you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I 
perceive  by  your  fimpering,  none  of  you  hate  them,) 
that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
pleafe.^     If  I  were  a  woman,^  I  would  kifs  as  many 

'*  If^hat  a  cafe  am  I  in  then,  &c.]  Here  feems  to  be  a 
chafni,  or  fome  other  depravation,  which  deftroys  the  fentiment 
here  intended.  The  reaibning  probably  ftood  thus  :  Good  wine 
needs  no  hujii,  good  plays  need  no  epilogue;  but  bad  wine  re- 
quires a  good  bulb,  and  a  bad  play  a  good  epilogue.  What 
cafe  am  I  in  then  f  To  rcilore  the  words  is  impoffible  ;  all  that 
can  be  done,  without  copies,  is  to  note  the  fault.     Johnson. 

Johnfon  miflakes  the  meaning  of  this  paffage.  Rofalind  fays, 
that  good  plays  need  no  epilogue  5  yet  even  good  plays  do  prove 
the  b'etter  for  a  good  one.  What  a  cafe  tlien  was  flie  in,  who 
had  neither  prefented  them  with  a  good  play,  nor  had  a  good 
epilogue  to  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  a  bad  one  ?   M.  Mason. 

5  furniihed  like  a  beggar,']    That  is,  drejed  :  fo  before, 

he  was  fumijlied  Uke  a  huntfman.     Johnson, 

•  I  charge  you,  0  ivomen,  for  the  love  you  hear  to  men, 
to  Uke  as  much  of  this  play  os  pleafe  them :  and  fo  /  charge 
you,  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads — /  charge  you,  O  women,  for 
'the  love  you  hear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  pleafe 
you  :  and  I  charge  you,  O  me/i,  Jbr  the  love  you  hear  to  wo- 
men,  that  between  you  and  the  ivometi,  &c.     Steevens. 

This  paffage  fhould  be  read  thus:  I  charge  you,  O  tvomen, 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as 
pleqfes  them:   and  I  charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love  you  bear 

to  tvomen, to  like  as  much  as  pleafes  them,  that  between 

you  and  the  tvomen,  &c.  Without  the  alteration  of  you  into 
them,  the  invocation  is  nonfenfe ;  and  without  tlie  addition  of 
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of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleafed  me,  complexions 

the  words,  to  like  as  much  as  pleqfes  them,  the  inference  of, 
that  between  you  and  the  ivomeji  the  play  may  pqfs,  would  be 
unfupported  by  any  precedent  premifes.  The  words  feem  to 
have  been  ftruck  out  by  fome  fenfelefs  player,  as  a  vicious  re- 
dundancy.    Warburton. 

The  words  you  and  3/"',  written  as  was  the  cuftom  in  that 
time,  were  in  manufcript  fcarcely  diftinguifhable.  The  emen- 
dation is  very  judicious  and  probable.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  if  Dr.  Warburton's  interpolation  be 
admitted,  ["  to  like  as  much,  &c."]  "  the  men  are  to  like  only 
jull  as  much  as  pleafed  the  women,  and  the  women  only  juft  as 
much  as  pleafed  tlie  men  ;  neitlier  are  to  like  any  thing  from 
their  own  tafte :  and  if  both  of  them  diiliked  the  whole,  they 
would  each  of  them  equally  fulfil  what  the  poet  defires  of  them. 
But  Shakfpeare  did  not  write  fo  nonfenfically ;  he  defires  the 
women  to  like  as  much  as  pleafed  the  men,  and  the  men  to  fet 
the  ladies  a  good  example;  which  exhortation  to  the  men  is 
evidently  implied  in  thefe  words,  "  that  between  you  and  the 
women  the  play  may  pleafe." 

Mr.  Heath,  though  he  obje6ls  (I  think  very  properly)  to  the 
interpolated  fentence,  admits  by  his  interpretation  the  change  of 
*'  — pleafes  you'''  to  "  — pleafes  the?n ;"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  late  editors.  I  by  no  means  think  it  neceflary; 
nor  is  Mr.  Heath's  expofition,  in  my  opinion,  corrett.  The 
text  is  fufficiently  clear,  without  any  alteration.  Rofalind's  ad- 
drefs  appears  to  me  fimply  this  :  "I  charge  you,  O  women,  for 
the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  approve  of  as  much  of  this  play  as 
afibrds  you  entertainment ;  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  women,  [not  to  Jet  an  example  to,  but]  to 
follow  or  agree  in  opinion  with  the  ladies  ;  that  between  you 
both  the  play  may  be  fuccefsful."  The  words  "■  to  follow,  or 
agree  in  opinion  with,  the  ladies"  are  not,  indeed,  exprefled, 
but  plainly  implied  in  thofe  fubfequent ;  "  that,  between  you 
and  the  women,  tlie  play  may  pleafe."  In  the  epilogue  to 
King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  the  addrefs  to  the  audience  proceeds  in 
the  fame  order :  "  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven 
[i.  e.  are  favourable  to]  me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then 
the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was 
never  feen  before  in  fuch  an  aflembly." 

The  old  copy  reads — as  pleafe  you.  The  corre6lion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Like  all  my  predecefTors,  I  had  here  adopted  an  alteration 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe,  of  which  tlie  reader  was  apprized  in  the 
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that  liked  me,^  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not : '  and, 
I  am  fure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
faces,  or  Iweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when 
I  make  curt'fy,  bid  me  farewell.  [^Exeunt  J 

note ;  but  the  old  copy  is  certainly  right,  and  fuch  was  the 
phrafeology  of  ShakffJeare's  age.     So,  in  A".  Richard  III : 
"  Where  every  horfe  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
*'  And  may  dire6t  his  courfe,  as  pleafe  himielf." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

" a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger, 

"  To  found  what  flop  flie  p/eo/e." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VIH  : 
*'  All  men's  honours 

"  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fafliion'd 
"  Into  what  pitch  he  pleafe."'     Malone. 
I  read — "  and  fo  I  charge  you,  O  men,"  &c.     This  trivial 
addition  (as  Dr.  Farmer  joins  with  me  in  thinking)  clears  the 
whole  pallage.     Steevens. 

'^  If  I  ivere  a  woman,']  Note,  that  in  this  author's  time,  th© 
parts  of  women  were  always  performed  by  men  or  boys. 

Hanmeh. 

'  complexions  that  liked  me,']    i.e.    that  I  liked.     So 

again  in  Hamlet :   "  This  likes  me  well."     Steevens. 

9  breaths  that  I  defied  not :]     This  paffage  ferves   to 

manifeft  the  indelicacy  of  the  time  in  Avhich  the  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare  were  written.  Such  an  idea,  ftarted  by  a  modern  dra- 
matift,  and  put  into  tixe  mouth  of  a  female  charader,  would 
be  hooted  with  indignation  from  the  ftage.     Steevens. 

'  Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  plealing,  I  know  not 
how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both  Rofa- 
lind  and  Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  he 
forgiven  for  the  heroifm  of  her  friendfliip.  The  character  of 
Jaques  is  natural  and  well  preferved.  The  comick  dialogTae  is 
very  fprightly,  with  lefs  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  fome. 
other  plays  ;  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By 
haftening  to  the  end  of  this  work,  Shakfpeare  fupprefled  the  dia- 
logue between  the  ufurper  and  the  hermit,  and  loll  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  a  moral  leffon  in  which  he  might  have  found  matter 
worthy  of  his  higheft  powers,     Jqhnson, 
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See  p,  29.  Is  I'Ut  a  quintaine,  ^c]  Dr.  Warburton's  expla- 
nation would,  I  think,  have  been  lefs  exceptionable,  had  it 
been  more  fimple  :  yet  he  is  here  charged  witli  a  fault  of  which 
he  is  feldom  guilty — want  of  refinement.  "■  This  (fays  Mr. 
Guthrie)  is  but  an  imperfeft  (to  call  it  no  worfe)  explanation  of 
a  beautiful  pafTage.  The  quintaine  was  not  the  objeft  of  the 
darts  and  arms ;  it  was  a  ftake,  driven  into  a  field,  upon  which 
were  hung  a  fliield  and  trophies  of  war,  at  which  they  {hot, 
darted,  or  rode  with  a  lance.  When  the  fliield  and  trophies 
were  all  thrown  down,  the  quintaine  remained.  Without  this 
information,  how  could  the  reader  underftand  the  allufion  of—* 

my  letter  parts  - 

Are  all  throivn  down. 

In  the  prefent  edition  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  poflible,  all 
kind  of  controverfy ;  but  in  thofe  cafes  where  errors,  by  having 
been  long  adopted,  are  become  inveterate,,  it  becomes  in  fome 
meafure  necellary  to  the  enforcement  of  truth. 

It  is  a  common,  but  a  very  dangerous  mifiake,  to  fuppofe  that 
the  interpretation  which  gives  moft  fpirit  to  a  paffage  is  the  true 
one.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  two  paffages  of  our  author, 
one  in  Macbeth,  and  another  in  Othello,  have  been  refined,  as  I 
conceive,  into  a  meaning  that  J  believe  was  not  in  his  thoughts. 
If  the  moft  fpirited  interpretation  that  can  be  imagined  happens 
to  be  inconfiftent  with  his  general  manner,  and  the  phrafeology 
both  of  him  and  his  contemporaries,  or  to  be  founded  on  a 
cuftom  which  did  not  exift  in  his  age,  moft  affuredly  it  is  a  falfe 
interpretation.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  Mr.  Guthrie's  explanation 
of  the  paffage  before  us. 

The  military  exercife  of  the  quintaine  Is  as  ancient  as  tlie  time 
of  the  Romans  5  and  we  find  from  Matthew  Paris,  that  it  fub- 
fifted  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Tentoria  variis 
ornamentorum  generibiis  venujtantur ;  terrce  injixis,  fudibus 
Jcuta  apponuntur,  quibus  in  crajlinum  quintanse  ludus,  fcilicet 
equejiris,  exerceretiir.  M.  Paris,  ad  ann.  1253.  Thefe  pro- 
bably were  the  very  words  that  Mr.  Guthrie  had  in  contempla- 
tion. But  Matthew  Paris  made  no  part  of  Shakfpeare's  library  ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  our  prefent  point  what  were  the 
cuftoms  of  any  century  preceding  that  in  which  he  lived.  In 
his  time,  without  any  doubt,  the  quintaine  was  not  a  military 
exercife  of  tilting,  but  a  mere  ruftic  fport.  So  Minihieu,  in 
his  DicT.  1617  :  "  A  quintaine  or  quintelle,  a  game  in  requeft 
at  marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Hob  and  Will,  l^rive 
for  the  gay  garland."  So  alfo,  Randolph  at  fomewhat  a  later 
period  [Poems,  1642]  : 

VoL.VIII.  O 
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"  Foot-ball  with  vis  may  be  with  them  [the  Spaniards] 

balloone ; 
"  As  they  at  tilts,  lb  we  at  (fuintaine  runnej 
"  And  thole  old  paftimes  relifli  bell  with  me, 
"  That  have  leaft  art,  and  moll  limplicitle." 

But  old  Stowe  has  put  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  printed  only  two  years  before  this  play  ap- 
peared, he  has  given  us  the  figure  of  a  quintaine,  as  reprefented 
in  the  margin. 

"  I  have  feen  (fays  he)  a  qiiinten 
fet  vip  on  Cornehill,  by  the  Leaden  Hall, 
where  the  attendants  on  the  lords  of 
merry  difports  have  runne,  and  made 
greate  pallime ;  for  hee  that  hit  not  the 
broad  end  of  the  quinten  was  of  all  men 
laughed  to  fcorne  ;  and  hee  that  hit  it 
full,  if  he  rid  not  the  faftcr,  had  a  foimd 
blow  in  his  nerke  with  a  bagge  full  of 
land  hanged  on  the  other  end."     Here 

we  fee  were  no  lliields  hung,  no  trophies  of  war  to  be  thrown 
down.  "  The  great  defign  of  the  Iport,  (fays  Dr.  Plott,  in  his 
Hijiory  of  Oxfordjliire,)  is  to  try  both  man  and  horfe,  and  to 
Ireak  the  board ;  which  whoever  does,  is  for  the  time  Princcps 
juventutis.'"  Shakfpeeare's  fimiles  feidom  correfpond  on  both 
fides.  *'  My  better  parts  being  all  thrown  down,  my  youtlful 
Jpirit  being  fubdued  by  the  poiver  of  tcaiity,  I  am  now  (fays 
Orlando)  as  inanimate  as  a  wooden  quintaine  is  (not  when  its 
better  parts  are  thrown  down,  but  as  that  lifelefs  block  is  at  all 
times)."  Such,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning.  If,  however,  the 
words  "  better  parts,"  are  to  be  applied  to  the  quintaine,  as 
well  as  to  the  fpeaker,  the  board  above-mentioned,  and  not  any 
JJiicld  or  trophy,  mull  have  been  alluded  to. 

Our  author  has,  in  Macbeth,  ufed  "  my  better  part  of  man" 
for  manly  fpirit. 

"  Accurfed  be  the  tongue  that  tells  me  lb, 

"  For  it  has  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man."    Malonjs. 

The  explanations  of  this  paifage,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of 
the  quintain,  are  by  no  means  fatisfadory;  nor  have  the  labours 
of  the  crltick  or  the  antiquary  been  exhaulled.  The  whole  of 
Orlando's  fpeech  lliould  feem  to  refer  to  the  quintain,  but  not 
to  fuch  a  one  as  has  been  defcribed  in  any  of  the  preceding 
notes.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  accufed  of  having  borrowed  his  account 
from  Mattliew  Paris,  an  author  with  whom,  as  it  has  been 
already  obferved,  Shakfpeare  was  undoubtedly  not  acquainted ; 
but  this  charge  is  erroneous^  for  no  fuch  pallage  as  tiiat  above 
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cited  Is  to  be  found  In  M.  Paris.  This  writer  does  indeed  fpeak 
of  the  quintain  under  the  year  1253,  but  in  very  different  words. 
Eodevi  temjwre  juvcnes  Londincnfes  Jiatuto  pavone  pro  Iravio 
ad  Jiadhim  quod  quintena  vulgarlter  dicitur,  vires  proprias  {ff 
equorum  curfus  funt  experti.  He  then  proceeds  to  ftate  that 
Ibme  of  the  King's  pages,  and  others  belonging  to  the  houfliold, 
being  offended  at  thefe  fports,  abufed  the  Londoners  with  foul 
language,  calling  them  fcurvy  clowns  and  greafy  rafcals,  and 
ventured  to  diipute  the  prize  with  them ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  Londoners  received  them  very  brilkly,  and 
fo  belaboured  their  backs  with  the  broken  lances,  that  they 
were  either  put  to  flight,  or  tumbled  from  their  horfes  and  moft 
terribly  bruifed.  They  afterwards  went  before  the  King,  the 
tears  flill  trickling  from  their  eyes,  and  complained  of  their 
treatment,  befeeching  that  he  would  not  fuffer  fo  great  an 
offence  to  remain  unpuniflied  5  and  the  King,  with  his  ufual 
fpirit  of  revenge,  extorted  from  the  citizens  a  very  large  fine. 
So  far  M.  Paris,:  but  Mr.  Malone  has  through  fome  miflake  cited 
Robertus  Monachus,  who  wrote  before  M.  Paris,  and  has  left  an 
extremely  curious  account  of  the  Crufades.  He  is  defcribing 
the  arrival  of  Ibme  melTengers  from  Babylon,  who,  upon  en- 
tering the  Chriflian  camp,  find  to  their  great  aftonifhment  (for 
they  had  heard  that  the  Chriftians  were  perifhing  with  fear  and 
hunger)  the  tents  curioufly  ornamented,  and  the  young  men 
praftifing  themfelves  and  their  horfes  in  tilting  againfl  fhields 
liung  upon  poles.  In  the  oldefl  edition  of  this  writer,  inftead 
of  "  quintanc^  Indus,"  it  is  "  ludiis  eque/iris."  However,  this 
is  certainly  not  the  qiiintain  that  is  here  wanted,  and  therefore 
JMr,  Malone  has  fubflituted  another,  copied  indeed  from  a  con- 
temporary writer,  but  fliil  not  illuflrative  of  the  paffage  in  quef- 
tion.  I  fhall  beg  leave  then  to  prefent  the  reader  with  fbme 
others,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  quintain  was  a 
military  exercife  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and  not  .a  mere  ruflic 
fport,  as  Mr.  Malone  imagines. 
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No.  1,  is  copied  from  an  initial  letter  in  an  Italian  book> 
printed  in  1560.  Here  is  the  figure  of  a  man  placed  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  holding  in  one  hand  a  fhield,  in  the  other  a 
bag  of  fand.  No,  2,  is  the  Saracen  quintain  from  Pluvinel,  ifi- 
Jiruciion  dii  Roi  Louis  XJII.  dans  Vexercife  de  monter  a  cheval. 
This  fort  of  quintain,  according"  to  Meneftrier,  was  invented  by 
the  Germans,  who,  from  their  frequent  wars  with  the  Turks, 
accullomed  their  foldiers  to  point  their  lances  againll  the  figure 
of  their  enemy.  The  Ikill  conlifted  in  tliivering  the  lance  to 
pieces,  by  linking  it  againll:  the  head  of  the  man,  for  if  it 
touched  the  fhield,  the  figure  turned  round  and  generally  ftruck 
the  horfeman  a  violent  blow  with  his  fword.  No.  3,  is  the 
Flemilh  quintain,  copied  from  a  print  after  Wouvermans  ;  it  is 
called  La.  hague  Flamande,  from  the  ring  which  the  figure  holds 
in  his  left  hand ;  and  here  the  objeft  was  to  take  away  the 
ring  with  the  point  of  the  lance,  for  if  it  fl:ruck  any  other  part, 
the  man  turned  round  and  hit  the  rider  with  his  fand-bag.  This 
is  a  mixture  of  the  quintain  and  running  at  the  ring,  which  two 
fports  have  been  fome  how  or  other  in  like  manner  confounded 
by  the  Italians,  who  fometimes  exprefs  the  running  at  the  ring 
by  coijere  alia  quintana.     The  principle  of  all  thefe  was  the 
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•flime,  viz.  to  avoid  the  blow  of  the  fword  or  fand-bag,  by  flrlk- 
iiig  tht;  quintain  in  a  particular  place. 

It  might  have  been  experted  that  ibme  initance  had  been 
given  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  quintains  in  England  ;  and  for  want  of 
it  an  objeftion  may  be  taken  to  this  method  of  illultrating  the 
prefent  lubje6t :  bvit  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Shakfpeare  has 
indifcriminately  blended  the  uiages  of  all  nations  ;  that  he  has 
oftentimes  availed  huiifelf  of  hearlay  evidence;  and  again,  tliat 
as  our  manners  and  cuftoms  have  at  all  times  been  borrowed 
from  tlie  French  and  other  nations,  there  is  every  reafon  to  infer 
that  this  fpecies  of  the  quintain  had  found  its  way  into  England. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  add,  that  a  knowledge  of  very  many  of 
our  ancient  fports  and  domeftic  employments  is  not  now  to  be 
attained.  Hiftorians  have  contented  themlelves  to  record  the 
vices  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the  minutiae  of  battles  and 
iieges ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  coniidered  the 
difcullion  of  private  manners  (a  theme  perhaps  equally  inte- 
refting  to  pollerity)  as  beneath  their  notice,  and  of  little  or  no 
importance. 

As  a  military  fport  or  exercife,  the  ufe  of  the  quintain  is  very 
ancient,  and  may  be  traced  even  among  the  Romans.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Juftinian's  Code,  Lib.  III.  tit.  43  ;  and  its  molt 
probable  etymology  is  from  "  Qulntus/'  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor. In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  the  fubftitute  or  rehearfal 
of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  was  at  length  adopted,  though  in 
a  ruder  way,  by  the  common  people,  becoming  amongit  them 
a  very  fiivourite  amufement.  Many  inftances  occur  of  its  ufe 
in  feveral  parts  of  France,  particularly  as  a  feignorial  right 
exafted  from  millers,  watermen,  new-married  men,  and  others ; 
M'hen  the  party  was  obliged,  under  fome  penalty,  to  run  at  the 
quintain  upon  Whitfunday  and  other  particular  times,  at  the 
lord's  caftle,  for  his  diverfion.  Sometimes  it  A\'as  praftifed  upon 
the  water,  and  then  the  quintain  was  either  placed  in  a  boat,  or 
erc6ted  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
defcribed  from  Fitzftephen  by  Stowe  in  his  Survey,  p.  143,  edit. 
16I8,  4to.  and  Itill  continues  to  be  prattifed  upon  the  Seine  at 
Paris.  Froilfart  mentions,  that  the  Ihield  quintain  was  ufed  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  In  Wales  it  is  ftill  pradifcd 
at  weddings,  and  at  the  village  of  Olfham,  near  Town  Mailing 
in  Kent,  there  is  now  Handing  a  cjuintain,  rclembling  that 
copied  from  Stowe,  oppolite  the  dwelling-hoiife  of  a  family  that 
is  obliged  under  fome  tenure  to  fupport  it ;  but  I  do  not  find 
that  any  ufe  has  been  ever  made  of  it  within  thp  rpcolle6tioa  oi 
the  inhabitants. 

03 
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Shakfpeare  then  has  moft  probably  alluded  to  that  fort  of 
qiiintain  which  refembled  the  human  figure ;  and  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  the  fpeech  of  Orlando  may  be  thus  explained  :  "  I  am 
unable  to  thank  you ;  for,  furprized  and  fubdued  by  love,  my 
intelle6lual  powers,  which  are  my  better  parts,  fail  me;  and 
I  refemble  the  quintain,  whofe  human  or  a6tive  part  being- 
thrown  down,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  lifelefs  trunk  or 
block  which  once  upheld  it." 

Or,  if  I'ctler  parts  do  not  refer  to  the  quintain,  "  that  which 
here  flands  up"  means  the  human  part  of  the  quintain,  which 
may  be  alfo  not  unaptly  called  a  lifelefs  block.     Douce. 
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*  All's  well  that  ends  well.]  The  ftory  of  AWs  welt 
that  ends  well,  or,  as  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  fometimes 
called.  Loves  Labour  Womie,  is  originally  indeed  the  property 
of  Boccace,  but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakfpeare  from 
Painter's  Giletta  of  Narhon,  in  tlie  Firft  Vol.  of  the  Palace  of 
Pleafure,  4to.  1566,  p.  88.     Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  is  indebted  to  the  novel  only  for  a  few  leading 
circumftances  in  the  graver  parts  of  the  piece.  The  comic  bull- 
nefs  appears  to  be  entirely  of  his  own  formation.     Steevens, 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  15Q8.  See  An 
Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol.  II. 

Malone. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED,' 


King  of  France. 
Duke  of  Florence. 
Bertram,   Count  of  Roufillon. 
Lafeii,^  an  old  Lord. 
Parolles,3  a  Follower  of  Bertram. 
Several  young  French  Lords,  that  ferve  with  Ber- 
tram in  the  Florentine  JVar. 

.x-y  '  /    Servants  to  the  Countefs  of  Roufillon. 

ui  Page. 

Coimtefs  of  Roufillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  Gentle  woman  protected  hy  the  Countefs. 
An  old  IVidoiv  of  Florence. 
Diana,  Daughter  to  the  tVidow. 

^     I    K.^inlJ-Qnyg  dfid  J^ricnds  to  the  IVidow. 


vioienia,-^  X    a-  •  // 
Mariana,    ■>  ^ 


Lords^  attending  on  the  King;  Oncers,  Soldiers,  &c. 
French  ajid  Florentine. 

SCENE,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tufcany. 

*  The  perfons  were  firft  enumerated  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
"  Lzfeu,}     We  {hould  read — Lefeu.     Steevens. 

^  Parolles,']  I  fuppofe  we  fliould  write  this  mvat— ^Paroles, 
\.  e,  a  creature  made  up  of  empty  words.     Steevens, 

*  Violenta  only  enters  once,  and  then  flie  neither  fpeaks, 
nor  is  fpoken  to.  This  name  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  an 
old  metrical  hiftory^  entitled  Didaco  and  Violenta,  1576- 

SXEBVENS, 
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ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 

Roufillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countefs's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,    the    Countefs   of   Roufillon, 
Helena,  and  Lapeu,  in  mourning. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  fon  from  me,  I  bury  a 
fecond  hufband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my 
father's  death  anew :  but  I  muft  attend  his  majefty's 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  w&rd,^  evermore 
in  fubjection. 

^  m  ward,]     Under  his  particular  care,  as  my  guardian, 

till  I  come  to  age.  It  is  now  almoft  forgotten  in  England,  that 
the  heirs  of  great  fortunes  were  the  King's  wards.  Whether 
the  fame  praftice  prevailed  in  France,  it  is  of  no  great  ufe  to 
enquire,  for  Shakfpeare  gives  to  all  nations  the  manners  of  Eng- 
land.    Johnson. 

Howell's  fifteenth  letter  acquaints  us  that  the  province  of 
Normandy  was  fubje£t  to  wardftiips,    and  no  other  part  of 
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Laf.  You  fhall  find  of  the  king  a.  hiifband, 
madam  ; — you,  fir,  a  father :  He  that  fo  generally 
is  at  all  times  good,  muft  of  neceflity  hold  his  vir- 
tue to  you  ;  whcfe  worthinefs  would  ftir  it  up  where 
it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  fuch 
abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majefly's 
amendment  ? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  phyficians,  madam  ; 
imder  whofe  pra6lices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  procels 
but  only  the  lofing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, 
(O,  that  had  !  how  fad  a  pafTage  'tis  !  ^)  whofe  Ikill 


France  befides ;  but  the  fuppolition  of  the  contrary  furnlllied 
Shakfpeare  with  a  reafon  why  the. King  compelled  Roufillon  to 
marry  Helen.     Tollet. 

The  prerogative  of  a  ivardjliip  is  a  branch  of  the  feudal  law, 
and  may  as  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  incorporated  with  the  con- 
Ititution  of  France,  as  it  was  with  that  of  England,  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

■  ^  O,  that  had  !   how  fad  a  palfage  'tis  /]    Imitated  from 

the  Heautonthnorumenos  of  Terence,  (then  tranflated,)  where 
Menedemus  fays  : 

" Filium  unicum  adolefcentiilum 

"  Haleo.     Ah,  quid  dixi  ?   habere  me  ?  Imo 

" hahui,  Chreme, 

"  Nunc  hahcam  necne  incertnm  efl,"     Blackstonf. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Shepheard's  Calender : 

"  Sliee,  while  flie  was,    (that  was  a  woeful  word  to 

faine,) 
"  For  beauties  praife  and  pleafaunce  had  no  peere." 
Again,  in  Wily  Beguiled,  16O6  : 

"  She  is  not  mine,  I  have  no  daughter  now ; 

"  That  I  fhould  fay  /  had,  thence  comes  my  grief." 

Malone. 

Pajfage  is  any  thing  that  pqffl's.     So  we  now  fay,  a  paffage 

of  an  axUhor,  and  we  laid  about  a  century  ago^  the  pcijU'uges  of 
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was  almoft  as  great  as  his  honefty ;  had  it  ftretched 
fo  far,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
fliould  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for 
the  king's  fake,  he  were  living  !  I  think^  it  would  be 
tlie  death  of  the  king's  difeale. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  fpeak  of, 
madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  fir,  in  his  profefHon, 
and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  fo  :  Gerard  de 
Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam  ;  the  king 
very  lately  fpoke  of  him,  admiringly,  and  mourn- 
ingly :  he  was  fkilful  enough  to  have  lived  fiill,  if 
know^ledge  could  be  fet  up  againfl  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  lan- 
guifhes  of  ? 


a  reign.  When  the  Counlefs  mentions  Helena's  lofs  of  a  father, 
ilie  recollects  her  own  lofs  of  a  hultand,  and  flops  to  obferve 
how  heavily  the  word  had  paffes  through  her  mind.    JoHNsoir. 

Thus  Shakfpeare  himfelf.  See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A6\  III. 
fc.  i : 

"  Now  in  the  ftirring  paj/'age  of  the  day." 
So,  in   T/ie  Gamejter,  by  Shirley,   1637  :   "  I'll  not  be  witnefs 
of  your  parages  myfelf :"  i,  e.  of  what  pafles  between  you. 
Again,  in  A  JForncni's  a  Weathercock,   l6l2  : 

" never  lov'd  thefe  prying  liftening  men 

"  That  alk  of  otliers'  Hates  and  pajjages." 
Again  : 

"  I  knew  the  pajfages  'twixt  her  and  Scudamore." 
Again,  in  The  Dumb  Knight,  1633  : 

" have  beheld 

"  Your  vile  and  moft  lafcivious  pqffages." 
Again,    in   The  Englijli  Intelligejicer,  a  tragi-comedy,   l64l  : 
"  — two  philofophers  that  jeer  and  weep  at  the  pajjages  of  tlie 
world."     Steevens. 
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Lap.  a  fiftula,  my  lord.^ 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

XjAF.  I  would,  it  were  not  notorious. — ^W^as  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  fole  childj  my  lord  ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  thofe  hopes  of  her  good, 
that  her  education  promifes :  her  difpofitions  fhe 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer  ;  for  where  an 
unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,^  there  com- 

^  A  fiftula,  my  lord.']  The  King  of  France's  diforder  is 
fpecified  as  follows  in  Painter's  tranflation  from  Boccaccio's 
Novel,  on  which  this  play  was  founded  :  "  She  heard  by  report 
tliat  the  French  King  had  a  fwelling  upon  his  breaft,  which  by 
reafon  of  ill  cure,  was  growen  into  a  Jijiula,''  &c.  In  Putten- 
ham's  Arte  of  EngliJIi  Poefie,  1589,  p.  251,  we  have  alfo  men- 
tion of  this  inelegant  diforder.  Speaking  of  the  neceffity  which 
princes  occalionally  find  to  counterfeit  maladies,  our  author  has 
the  following  remark  :  "  And  in  dilfembling  of  difeafes,  which 
I  pray  you  ?  for  I  have  obferued  it  in  the  Court  of  Fraunce, 
not  a  burning  feuer,  or  a  plurifie,  or  a  pallie,  or  the  hydropick. 
and  fwelling  gowte,  &c.  But  it  mull  be  eitlier  a  dry  dropfie, 
or  a  megrim  or  letarge,  or  a  fiftnle  in  ana,  or  fome  fuch  other 
fecret  difeafe  as  the  common  conuerfant  can  hardly  difcouer, 
and  the  phyfitian  either  7iot  fpcedlly  heale,  or  not  honeftly  be- 
wray."    Stef.vens. 

*  virtuous  qualities,']     By  virtuous  qualities  are  meant 

qualities  of  good  breeding  and  erudition  ;  in  the  fame  fenfe  that 
the  Italians  fay,  qualita  virtuofa ;  and  not  moral  ones.  On 
tills  account  it  is,  fhe  fays,  that,  in  an  ill  mind,  tliefe  virtuous 
qualities  are  virtues  and  traitors  too  :  i.  e.  the  advantages  of 
education  enable  an  ill  mind  to  go  further  in  wickednefs  than  it 
could  have  done  without  them.     Warburton. 

Virtue,  and  virtuous,  as  I  am  told,  ftill  keep  this  fignification 
in  the  north,  and  mean  ingenuity  and  ingenious.  Of  this 
fenfe,  perhaps,  an  inllance  occurs  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  Chap- 
man's verfion  of  the  Iliad : 

"  Then  will  I  to  Olympus'   top  our  virtunuf    engine 

bind, 
"  And  by  it  every  thing  tliall  hang,"  ^c. 
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mendations  go  with  pity,  they  are  virtues  and  trai- 
tors too  ;  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  limple- 
iiefs ;  5  flie  derives  lier  honefty,  and  achieves  her 
goodnefs. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her  tears. 

Count.  'Tis  the  beft  brine  a  maiden  can  feafon 
her  praife  in.^     The  remembrance  of  her  father 

Again,  in  Marlowe's  Tamt-urlaine,  p.  1,   15gO : 
"  If  thele  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
"  And  all  combin'd  in  beauties  worthynefle, 
"  Yet  lliould  there  hover  in  tlieir  reltlelie  heads 
"  One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder  at  the  leaft, 
"  Which  into  words  no  vertuc  can  digeft."    Steevexs. 

^  > ^they  are  virtues  and  trai/ors  too;   hi  her  they  are  the 

Letter  for  their  JimpleneJ's ;']  Her  virtues  are  the  better  for  their 
fu)i]jlenefs,  that  is,  her  excellencies  are  the  better  becaufe  they 
are  artlefs  and  open,  without  fraud,  without  delign.  The 
learned  commentator  has  well  explained  virtues,  but  has  not^ 
I  think,  reached  the  force  of  the  word  traitors,  and  therefore 
has  not  Ihown  the  full  extent  of  Shakfpeare's  maflerly  obferva- 
tion.  Virtues  in  an  unclean  mind  are  virtues  and  traitors  too. 
Eftimable  and  ufeful  qualities,  joined  with  an  evil  difpofition, 
give  that  evil  difpofition  power  over  otliers,  who,  by  admiring 
the  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  the  malevolence.  The  Tatler,  men- 
tioning the  lliarpers  of  his  time,  obferves,  that  fom.e  of  them 
are  men  of  fuch  elegance  and  knowledge,  that  a  young  man 
■who  falls  into  their  way,  is  betrayed  as  much  by  his  judgment 
as  his  paj/ions.     Johnson. 

In  yJs  you  like  it,  virtues  are  called  traitors  on  a  very  diffe- 
rent ground  : 

" to  fome  kind  of  men 

"  Their  graces  ferve  them  but  as  enemies  ; 
*'  No  more  do  yours  ;  your  virtues,  gentle  mafter, 
"  Are  fanftified  and  lioly  traitors  to  you. 
"  O  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
"  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it !"     Malone. 
°  can  ieafon  her  praife  in. 1     To  feafon   has  here  a  cu- 
linary fenle ;    to  pre.ferve  by  fulting.     A  pallage  in   Twelfth- 
^ight  will  beft  explain  its  meaning : 
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never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
forrows  takes  all  livelihood ^  from  her  cheek.     No 
more  of  this,  Helena,  go  to,  no  more ;  left  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affedt  a  forrow,  than  to  have.^ 
Hel.   I  do  afFed  a  forrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it 

tOO.9 

Ljf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
3ead,  exceflive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

'^ •  all  this  to  fcafon 

"  A  brother's  dead  love,  which  fhe  would  keep  freJJi, 
"  And  lafdng  in  her  remembrance."     Malone. 
So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  third  Iliad  : 

"  Seajhnd  with  tears  her  joys,  to  fee/'  &c,    Steevens. 

?  ..     ...  all  livelihood — ]     i.  e.  all  appearance  of  life. 

Steevens. 

*  .  .  ..  left  it  he  rather  thought  i/ou  aff'eSt  a  forrou;,  than  to 
have.]  Our  author  fometimes  is  guilty  of  fuch  flight  inaccura- 
cies ;  and  concludes  a  fentence  as  if  the  former  part  of  it  had 
been  conftrufted  differently.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  he 
feeras  to  have  meant-^-left  you  be  rather  thought  to  aifeft  a  for- 
row, than  to  have.     Malone. 

^  1  do  qffeSi  a  forrow,  indeed,  hut  I  have  it  too.']  Helena 
has,  I  believe,  a  meaning  here,  that  flie  does  not  willi  fhould 
be  underftood  by  the  countefs.  Her  aJf'eSlcd  forrow  was  for  the 
death  of  her  father  ;  her  real  grief  for  the  lownefs  of  her  litua- 
tion,  which  (lie  feared  would  for  ever  be  a  bar  to  her  union  with 
her  beloved  Bertram.  Her  own  words  afterwards  fully  fupport 
this  interpretation : 

" 1  think  not  on  my  father  ; — 

'c What  was  he  like  ? 

"  I  have  forgot  him  ;  my  imagination 

"  Carries  no  favour  in- it  but  Bertram's  : 

"  I  am  undone."     Malone. 
The  forrow  that  Helen  afFeaed,  was  for  her  father  j  that 
which  fhe  really  felt,  was   for  Bertram's  departure.     The  line 
fhould  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  it  tends  to  explain  fome 
fubfequent  paflages  which  have  hitherto  been  mifunderitood. 

M,  Mason. 
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Coimr.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief^  the 
excels  makes  it  loon  mortal.^ 

Ber.  Madam,  I  defire  your  holy  wifhes. 

Laf.  How  underlland  we  that  ? 

Count.  Be  thou  bleft,  Bertram  !  and  fucceed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  fhape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodnefs 
Share  with  thy  birtli-right !  Love  all,  truft  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thme  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  ufe  ;  and  keep  tny  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  ke;/  :  be  ^^^heck'd  for  lilence. 
But  Tievei  tax'd  for  Ipeech.  Wnr.t  iieaven  more  will, 
That  thee  may  furnilli,^  and  my  Drayers  pluck  down. 
Fall  on  thy  heaci !   Farewell.— My  lord, 
'Tis  ?Si  unfeafon'd  courtier  ;  good  my  lord, 
Advile  him. 


'  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excefs  makes  it  foon 
mortal.']  Lafeu  fays,  exctjjive  grief  is  the  enemy  of  the  living: 
the  Coimtefs  replies.  If  the  livbig  be  an  enemy  to  grief,  the 
excefs  foon  makes  it  mortal :  that  is,  If  the  living  do  not  indulge 
grief,  grief  deftroys  itfelf  by  its  oivn  excefs.  By  the  word 
viortal  I  underlland  that  which  dies ;  and  Dr.  Warburton 
[who  reads — be  not  enemy — ]  that  ivhich  dcjtroys.  I  think 
that  my  interpretation  gives  a  fentence  more  acute  and  more  re- 
fined.    Let  the  reader  judge.     Johnson. 

A  paffage  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  in  which  our  author  again 
Ipeaks  of  grief  deftroying  itfelf  by  its  own  excefs,  adds  fupport 
to  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  : 

" fcarce  any  joy 

"Did  ever  live  fo  long  ;  no  for  row 

"  But  kill'd  itfelf  much  fooner." 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we\neet  with  a  kindred  thought : 

"  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

"  And  in  their  triumph  die."     Malone. 
'  That  thee  may  furniffi,']     That  may  help  thee  with  move 
and  better  qualifications.     Johnson, 

VoL.VIIL  P 
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Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  beft 

That  iTiall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  blefs  him  ! — Farewell,  Bertram. 

\_Eccit  Countefs. 

Bi.R.  The  beft  wifhes,  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts,  [To  Helena]  be  fervants  to  you  1^  Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  miftrefs,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  You  muft  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

[^Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all ! — I  think  not  on  my  fa-* 

ther;4 

^  The  left  wlflies,  &c.]  That  is,  may  you  be  miftrefs  of  your 
U'lJJies,  and  have  power  to  bring  them  to  cftett.     Johnson. 

*  Laf.  FareiveU,  pretty  lady :  You  miiji  hold  the  credit  of 
your  father. 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all! — I  think  not  on  my  father  ]]  This 
paflage  has  been  palfed  over  in  lilence  by  all  the  commt- ntators, 
yet  it  is  evidently  defe6tive.  The  only  meaning  that  the  fpeech 
of  Lafeu  will  bear,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  this :  "  That  Helena, 
who  wns  a  young  girl,  ought  to  keep  up  the  credit  which  her 
father  had  ellablilhed,  who  was  the  beft  phyficlan  of  the  age } 
and  Ihe,  by  her  anfwer,  O,  were  that  all !  feems  to  admit  that 
It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  her  to  do  fo."  The  abfurdity 
of  this  is  evident ;  and  the  words  will  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation'. Some  alteration  therefore  is  neceiTary;  and  that  which 
I  propofe  is,  to  read  uphold,  inftead  of  ynuji  hold,  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be  this  :  "  Lafeu,  obferving  that  Helena  had  fhed 
a  torrent  of  tears,  which  he  and  the  Countefs  both  afcribe  to  her 
grief  for  her  fother,  fays,  that  fhe  iipholds  the  credit  of  her 
father,  on  this  principle,  that  the  furell  proof  that  can  be  given 
of  the  merit  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  are  the  lamentations  of  thole 
who  furvive  him.  But  Helena,  who  knows  her  own  heart, 
wiflics  that  Ihe  had  no  other  caufe  of  grief,  except  the  lofs  of 
her  father,  whom  flic  thinks  no  more  of,"     M.  jMason. 

0,  were  that  all !  &c.]  Would  that  the  attention  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  my  father,  (or,  not  to  a&.  unbecoming  the 
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And  thefe  great  tears 5  grace  his  remembrance  more 

Than  thofe  I  fhed  for  him.    What  was  he  like  ? 

I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 

Carries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 

I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none. 

If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 

That  I  fhould  love  a  bright  particular  ftar, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  fo  above  me : 

In,  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Muft  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  fphere.^ 


daughter  of  fuch  a  father, — for  fuch  perhaps  is  the  meaning,) 
were  my  only  folicitude  !  I  think  not  of  him.  My  cares  are 
all  for  Bertram.     Malone. 

*  thefe  great  tears — ]    The  tears  which  the  King  and 

Gountefs  Ihed  for  him.     Johnson, 

And  thefe  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  thofe  Iflied  for  him.']  Johnfon  fuppofes  that,  by  thefe 
great  tears,  Helena  means  the  tears  which  the  King  and  the 
Countefs  fhed  for  her  father ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
of  thofe  great  perfons  had  Ihed  tears  for  him,  though  they  fpokc 
of  him  with  regret.  By  thefe  great  tears,  Helena  does  not  mean 
the  tears  of  great  people,  but  the  big  and  copious  tears  Ihe  then 
Ihed  herfelf,  which  were  caufed  in  reality  by  Bertram's  departure, 
though  attributed  by  Lafeu  and  the  Countefs,  to  the  lofs  of 
her  father;  and  from  this  mifapprehenfion  of  theirs,  graced 
his  remembrance  more  than  thofe  fhe  adually  Ihed  for  him. 
What  (he  calls  gracing  his  reinemlrance,  is  what  Lafeu  had 
llyled  before,  upholding  his  credit,  the  two  paffages  tending  to 
explain  each  other. — It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  to  make  this  gram- 
matical obfervation — That  if  Helena  had  alluded  to  any  tears 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fhed  by  the  King,  fhe  would  have  faid 
thofe  tears,  not  thefe,  as  the  latter  pronoun  mufl  necefiarily  refer 
to  foraething  prefent  at  the  time.     M.  Mason. 

*  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  &c.]  I  cannot 
be  united  with  him  and  move  in  the  fame  fphere,  but  mufi  he 
comforted  at  a  diflance  by  the  radiance  that  fhoots  on  all  Jides 
from  him,    Johnson. 

So,  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  B,  X : 
"        ■■  from  his  radiant  feat  he  rofe 
"  Of  high  collateral  glory."     Stbevens. 

Pa 
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The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itfelf : 

The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 

Muft  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague^ 

To  fee  him  every  hour ;  to  fit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart's  table ;  ^  heart,  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  fweet  favour  :^ 


7  'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  fee  him  every  hour ;  to  Jit  and  draw 
His  arched  brotrs,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table  j]     So,  in  our  author's  24th  Sonnet : 
"  Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  fteel'd 
"  Thy  beauty's  form  in  talle  of  my  hearty 
A  talle  was  in  our  author's  time  a  term  for  a  piBure,  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  here.     Talieau,  French.    So,  on  a  pi6lure 
painted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Walpole : 

"  The  Queen  to  Walfingham  this  talle  fent, 
"  Mark  of  her  people's  and  her  own  content." 

Malone. 
Talle  here  only  fignifies  the  loard  on  which  any  pifture  was 
painted.  So,  in  Mr.Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Pain  ling  in  England, 
Vol.  I.  p.  58 :  "  Item,  one  talle  with  the  piSiure  of  the  Duchefs 
of  Milan."  "  Item,  one  talle  with  the  piBures  of  the  King's 
Majefty  and  Queen  Jane  :"  &c.  Helena  would  not  have  talked 
of  drawing  Bertram's  piBure  in  her  heart's  piSiure ;  but  con- 
fiders  her  heart  as  the  tablet  or  furface  on  which  his  refemblance 
was  to  be  pourtrayed.     Steevens. 

*  trick  of  his  fweet  favotir  :']    So,  in  King  John  :  "  he 

hath  a  trick  of  Cosur  de  Lion's  face."     Trick  feems  to  be  fome 
peculiarity  or  feature,     Johnson. 

Trick  is  an  expreflion  taken  from  drawing,  and  is  fo  explained 
in  King  John,  A&.  I.  fc.  i.    The  prefent  inftance  explains  itfelf: 
— —  to  Jit  a?ul  draw 
His  arched  Irows,  &c. 

and  irick  of  his  fweet  favour. 

Trick,  however,  on  the  prefent  occalion,  may  mean  neither 
tracing  nor  outline,  hwi  peculiarity.     Steevens, 

Tricking  is  ufed  by  heralds  for  the  delineation  and  colouring 
»f  arms,  &:c.    Mai  one. 
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Bat  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Muft  fandify  his  relicks.    Who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Parolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  fake ; 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  folely  a  coward ; 

Yet  thefe  fix'cl  evils  fit  fo  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  fteely  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft  we  fee 

Cold  wifdom  waiting  on  fuperfluous  folly. ^ 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch.' 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no.^ 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.    Ay.    You  have  fome  ftain  of  foldier  3  in 

^  Cold  wifdom  waiting  071  fuperfluous /o%.]  Cold  for  naked.; 
as  fuperfluous  for  over-clothed.  This  makes  the  propriety  of 
the  antithelis.     Warbuhton, 

'^  And  you,  monarch.]  Perhaps  here  is  fome  allufion  defigned 
to  Monarcho,  a  ridiculous  fantaftical  character  of  tlie  age  of 
Shakfpeare.  Concerning  this  perfon,  fee  the  notes  on  Love's 
Labours  Loft,   A.6t  IV.  fc.  i,     Steevens, 

^  And  710.']  I  am  no  more  a  queen  than  you  are  a  monarch, 
or  Monarcho.     Malone. 

3  ftain  of  foldier — ]    Slain  for  colour.    Parolles  was 

in  red,  as  appears  from  his  being  afterwards  called  red-tail'd 
humble-lee.     Wareurton. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  thefe  expreflion*,  that  Pa- 
rolles was  entirely  dreft  in  red.  Shakfpeare  writes  only  fome 
ftain  of  foldier,  meaning  in  one  fenfe,  that  he  had  red  breeches 
on,  (which  is  fufficiently  evident  from  calling  him  afterwards 
red-tail'd  humble-bee;)  and  in  another^  that  he  was  a  dfgrace 
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you ;  let  me  aik  you  a  queftion :  Man  is  enemy  to 
virginity ;  how  may  we  barricado  it  againft  him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  aflails ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  unfold  to  us 
fome  warlike  refiftance. 

Par.  There  is  none ;  man,  fitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Blefs  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers, 
and  blowers  up  ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again,  with  the  breach  yourfelves  made,  you  lofe 
your  city .4     It  is  not  politick  in  the  commonwealth 


to  foldiery.  Stain  is  ufed  In  an  adverfe  fenfe  by  Shakfpeare, 
in  Troilus  and  CreJJlda :  "  — nor  any  man  an  attaint^  but  he 
carries  fame  Jlain  of  it." 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves  on  this  occafion  that  "  though  a  red 
coat  is  now  the  mark  of  a  foldier  in  the  Britifli  fervice,  it  was 
not  fo  in  the  days  of  Siiakfpeare,  when  we  had  no  ftanding 
army,  and  the  ufe  of  armour  ftill  prevailed."  To  this  I  reply, 
•that  the  colour  red  has  always  been  annexed  to  foldierfhip. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Knight's  Tale,  v.  1/49,  ^^^^  "  Mars  the  rede" 
and  Boccace  has  given  Mars  the  fame  epithet  in  the  opening  of 
his  The/eida  :  "  O  rubicondo  Marte."     Steevens. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  making  one  obfervation  refpefting  Stee- 
vens's  note  on  this  paffage,  which  is,  that  when  Chaucer  talks 
of  Mars  the  red,  and  Boccace  of  the  rubicondo  Marie,  tliey 
both  allude  to  the  countenance  and  complexion  of  the  god,  not 
to  his  clothes ;  but  as  Lafeu,  in  Aft  IV.  fc.  v.  calls  Parolles 
the  red-tailed  humble-bee,  it  is  probable  that  the  colour  of  his 
drefs  was  in  Helena's  contemplation.     M.  Mason. 

Stain  rather  for  what  we  now  fay  tinSure,  fome  qualities,  at 
leaft  fuperficial,  of  a  foldier.     Johnson. 

*  — —  with  the  breach  yourfelves  made,  you  lofe  your  city.] 
So,  in  our  author's  Lover's  Complaint : 
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of  nature,  to  prcferve  virginity.  Lois  of  virginity 
is  rational  increafe ;  5  and  there  was  never  virgin 
got,  till  virginity  was  tirfl;  loft.  That,  you  were 
made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by 
being  once  loft,  may  be  ten  times  found  :  by  being 
ever  kept,  it  is  ever  loft  :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion ; 
away  with  it. 

Hel.  I  will  ftand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore 
I  die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  faid  in't  ;  'tis  againft 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  fpeak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginity, is  to  accufe  your  mothers ;  which  is  moft 
infallible  difobedience.  He,  that  hangs  himfelf,  is 
a  virgin :  virginity  murders  itfelf;*^  and  fhould  be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  fan6lified  limit,  as  a 
defperate  oftendrefs  againft  nature.  Virginity  breeds 
mites,  much  like  a  cheefe ;  confumes  itfelf  to  the 
very  paring,  and  ib  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
ftomach.  Befides,  virginity  is  peevifh,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  felf-love,  which  is  the  moft  inhibited  ftn ' 


"  And  long  upon  thefe  terms  I  held  my  city, 
"  Till  thus  he  'gan  befiege  me," 
Agahi,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  This  makes  in  him  more  rage,  and  leller  pity, 
"  To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  fweet  citi/." 

Malone. 
*  Lqfs  of  virginity  is  rational  increofc ;']    I  believe  we  fhould 
read,  national.    Tyrwhitt. 

Rational  increafe  may  mean  the  regular  Increale  by  which 
rational  beings  are  propagated.     Sveevens. 

^  He,  that  hangs  himfelf,  is  a  virgin  :  virginity  mnrders 
itfelf]]  i.  e.  he  that  hangs  himfelf,  and  a  virgin,  are  in  this 
circumftance  alike  }  they  are  hoi\\  felf-dijiroyers.     Malone. 

'  —— inhibited  y?7Z — ]    i.e.  forbidden.     So,  in  Othello: 

" a  pradifer 

*'  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant."     Steevens. 
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in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choofe  but 
loofe  by't:  Out  with't:  within  ten  years  it  will 
make  itfelf  ten/  which  is  a  goodly  increafe ;  and 


^  — -  ivithin  ten  years  it  will  maJie  itfelf  ten,]  The  old 
copy  reads — "  within  ten  years  it  will  malie  itfelf  two."  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hannier.  It  was  alfo  fuggefted 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  likewife  propofed  to  read — "■  within  two 
years  it  will  make  itfelf  two.''  Mr.  Toilet  would  read — "  within 
ten  years  it  will  make  itfelf  twelve." 

I  formerly  propofed  to  read — "  Out  with  it :  within  ten 
months  it  will  make  itfelf  two."  Part  with  it,  and  within  ten 
months'  time  it  will  double  itfelf  j  i.e.  it  will  produce  a  child. 

I  now  mention  this  conjedure,  (in  which  I  once  had  fome 
confidence,)  only  for  tiie  purpofe  of  acknowledging  my  error. 
I  had    not   fufficiently  attended   to  a   former   palfage  in   this 
fcene, — "Virginity,  by  being  once  loft,  maybe  ten  times  found," 
i.  e,  may  produce  ten  virgins,     Thofe  words  likewife  are  fpoken 
by  Parolles,  and  add  fuch  dccifive  fupport  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  emendation,  that  I  have  -not  Itefitated  to  adopt  it.     The 
text,  as  exhibited  in  the  old  copy,  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.     It 
has  already  been  obferved,  that  many  pafTages  in  thefe  plays,  in 
which  numbers  are  introduced,  are  printed  incorredly.     Our 
author's  fixtli  Sonnet  fully  fupports  the  emendation  here  made  : 
"  That  vfe  is  not  forbidden  ufury, 
*'  Which  happies  thofe  that  pay  tlie  willing  loan  ; 
"  That's  for  tiiyfelf,  to  breed  another  thee, 
"  Or  ten  tunes  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one. 
"  Ten  times  thyfcif  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
"■  If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refgurd  thee." 
"  Out  with  it,"  is  ufed  equivocally. — Applied  to  virginity,  it 
means,  give  it  away  ;  part  with  it :  confidered  in  another  light, 
it  fignifies,  put  it  out  to  intereft.     In  The  Tempeji  we  have— 
''  Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one,"  &c.     Malone. 

There  is  no  reafon  for  altering  the  text.  A  well-known  ob- 
fervation  of  the  noble  earl,  to  whom  the  horfes  of  the  prefent 
generation  owe  the  length  of  their  tails,  contains  tlie  true  ex- 
planation of  this  palfage.     Henley. 

I  cannot  help  repeating,  on  this  occafion,  Juftice  Shallow's 
remark  :  "  Give  me  pardon,  fir : — If  you  come  with  news,  I 
take  it  there  is  but  two  ways  ; — either  to  utter  them,  or  to  con- 
ceal them."  With  this  noble  earl's  notorious  remark,  I  am  quite 
unacquainted.     Steevek?. 
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the  principal  itfelf  not  much  the  worfe  :  Away 
with't. 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  lir,  to  lofe  it  to  her 
own  liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  fee :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.9  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lofe  the  glofs 
with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  lefs  worth :  off 
with't,  while  'tis  vendible :  anfwer  the  time  of  re- 
queft.  Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fafliion ;  richly  iuited,  but  unfuitable : 
juft  like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not 
now : '  Your  date  is  better  -  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek  :  And  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered 
pears ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  ^  'tis  a 
withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet, 
'tis  a  withered  pear :  Will  you  any  thing  with  it? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet.'^ 

'     -Marry,  illy  to  like  him  that  neer  it  likes.}     ParoJles, 

in  anfwer  to  the  queftlon,  "  How  one  {liall  lofe  virginity  to  her 
own  liking  ?"  plays  upon  the  word  likiyig,  and  fays,  Jhe  vmft 
do  ill,  for  virginity,  to  be  fo  loft,  mnji  like  him  that  likes  not 
virginity.     Johnsox. 

^  •■  -It' kick  wear  720/  wfl?t'.]  Thus  the  old  copy,  and 
rightly.  Sliakfpeaie  often  ufcs  the  aftive  for  the  paflive.  The 
modern  editors  read,  "  which  we  wear  not  now,"   Tyrwhitt, 

The  old  copy  has  7vere.     Mr.  Rowe  correfted  it.    Ma  lone. 

'  ——Your  date  is  letter — ]  Here  is  a  quibble  on  the  word 
date,  which  means  both  age,  and  a  candied  frjiit  much  ufed  in 
our  author's  time.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry." 
The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/ida  :   "  — and  then 
to  be  bak'd  with  no  date  in  the  pie,  for  then  the  man's  date  is 
out."     Stkevens. 

^  Not  my  virginity  yet.}  The  whole  fpeech  is  abrupt,  un- 
conneAed,    and  obfcure.    Dr.  Warburton  thinks  much  of  it 
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There  fliall  your  mafter  have  a  thoiifand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  miftrefs,  and  a  friend, 


fuppofititious.  I  would  be  glad  to  think  fo  of  the  whole,  for  a 
commentator  naturally  willies  to  rejeft  what  he  cannot  under- 
ftand.  Something,  which  fliould  connect  Helena's  words  with 
thofe  of  ParoUes,  feems  to  be  wanting.  Hanmer  has  made  a 
fair  attempt,  by  reading : 

Not  my  virginity  yet. — ^You're  for  the  court. 

There  Jliall  your  vwjicr,  &c. 
Some  fuch  claufe  has,  I   think,  dropped  out,  but  ftill  the  firft 
words  want  connexion.     Perhaps  ParoUes,  going  away  from  his 
harangTie,  faid,  tvilL  you  any  thing  with  me?  to  which  Helen 

may  reply. 1  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  pafl'age. 

Johnson. 
I  do  not  perceive  fo  great  a  want  of  connection  as  my  prede- 
ceffors  have  apprehended  ;  nor  is  that  connexion  always  to  be. 
fought  for,  in  fo  carelel's  a  writer  as  ours,  from  the  thought  im- 
mediately preceding  the  reply  of  the  fpeaker.  ParoUes  has 
been  laughing  at  the  unprolitablenefs  of  virginity,  efpecially 
when  it  grows  ancient,  and  compares  it  to  withered  fruit. 
Helena,  properly  enough,  replies,  that  hers  is  not  yet  in  that 
ftate  ;  but  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,  his  matter  fliould  iind 
the  gratification  of  all  his  moll  romantic  willies.  What  Dr. 
Warburton  fays  afterwards  is  faid  at  random,  as  all  politi\  e  de- 
clarations of  the  fame  kind  muft  of  ueceliity  be.  Were  I  to 
propofe  any  change,  I  would  read  Jh  on  Id  \ni\ead  of  JJia  11.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  rapturous  etfulion  of  Helena 
was  defigned  to  be  intelligible  to  ParoUes,  Its  obfcurity,  there- 
fore, may  be  its  merit.  It  fufficiently  explains  what  is  palling 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  to  every  one  but  him  to  whom  llie 
does  not  mean  to  explain  it.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  v/e  lliould  read:  "Will  you  any  thing  with  us?'" 
I.  e.  will  you  fend  any  thing  with  us  to  court  ?  to  which  Helena's 
anfwer  would  be  proper  enough — 

*'  Not  my  virginity  yet," 
A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  Ln  Twelfth-Night,  A61  III,  fc.  i : 
"  You'll  twthing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ?" 

Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  fomething  has  been  omitted  in  ParoUes's  fjieech,     "  / 
am  now  bound  for  the  court ;  will  you  any  thing  with  it   [i.  e, 
with  the  court?"]     So,  in  The  li^'inters  Tale: 
"  Tell  me  what  you  have  to  the  king." 
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A  phoenix/  captain,^  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddefs,  and  a  Ibvereign, 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  t!ie  latter  part  of  his 
note;  "  — that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,"  &c.     Malone. 

I  am  fatisfied  the  paffage  if?  as  Shakfpeare  left  it.  Parolles, 
after  having  cried  down,  with  all  his  eloquence,  old  virgirtity, 
in  reference  to  what  he  had  before  faid,  "  Ihat  virginily  is' a 
coramodiiy  the  longer  kept,  the  lefs  worth  :  off  with't,  while 
'tis  vendible.  Answer  the  time  of  requefi:."  alks  Helena, — • 
"  Will  you  any  thing  with  it  ?" — to  which  flie  replies — "  Not 
MY  virginity  yet,"     Henley. 

•♦  J  pJuenix,  &c.]  The  eight  lines  following  friend,  I  am 
perfuaded,  is  the  nonfenfe  of  fome  foolifh  conceited  player. 
What  put  it  into  his  head  was  Helen's  faying,  as  it  Ihould  be 
read  for  the  future  : 

There  Jhali  your  majler  have  a  thoufand  loves ; 
A  mother,  and  a  milirefs,  and  a  friend, 
I  know  not  what  he  Jhall — God  fend  him  well. 
Where  the  fellow,  finding  a  thoufand  loves  fpoken  of,  and  only 
three  reckoned   up,    namely,    a  mother's,    a   mijirejss,  and  a 
friend's,  (which,  by  the  way,  were  all  a  judicious  writer  could 
mention ;  for  there  are  but  three  fpecies  of  love  in  nature,)  he 
would  help  out  the  number,  by  the  intermediate  nonfenfe  :  and, 
becaufe  they  were  yet  too  few.  he  pieces  out  his  luves  with 
enmities,  and  makes  of  the  whole  fuch  finilhed  nonfenfe,  as  is 
never  heard  out  of  Bedlam.     Warburton. 

^  captain,"]     Our  author  often  ufes  this  word  for  a  head 

or  chief.     So,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  : 

"  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens :  "  — the  afs  more  captain  than  the 
lion." 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Othello,  where  it  is  applied  to 
Defdemona  : 

" our  great  captain's  captain." 

We  find  fome  of  thefe  terms  of  endearment  again  ufed  in 
The  Winter's  Tale.     Leontes  fays  to  the  young  Mamillius, 

"  Come,  captain,  we  mufl  be  neat,"  ?ic. 
Again,  in  the  fame  ktwe,  Polixenes,  fpeaking  of  his  fon,  fays : 

"  He's  all  my  exercife.,  my  mirth,  my  matter; 

•'  Now  my  fworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 

"  My  parafite,  my  foldier,  ftateJinan,  all."     Maxone. 
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A  counfellor  a  traitrefs/  and  a  dear  ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  difcord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  iweet  dilafler ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  chriftendoms,' 


^  a  traitrefs,]     It  feems  that  traitrefs  was  in  that  age  a 

term  of  endearment,  for  when  Lafeu  introduces  Helena  to  the 
king,  he  fays,  "  You  are  like  a  traytor,  but  fuch  traytors  his 
majefty  does  not  much  fear."     Johnson. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  traitrefs  (fpoken  ferioufly)  was  in  any 
age  a  term  of  endearment.  From  the  prcfent  palfage,  we  might 
as  well  fuppofe  enemy  (in  the  lall  line  but  one)  to  be  a  term  of 
endearment.  In  the  other  palflige  quoted,  Lafeu  is  plainly 
fpeaking  ironically.     Tyrwhitt. 

Traditora,  a  traitrefs,  in  the  Italian  language,  is  generally 
ufed  as  a  term  of  endearment.  The  meaning  of  Helena  is,  that 
flie  fliall  prove  every  thing  to  Bertram.  Our  ancient  writers 
delighted  in  catalogues,  and  always  charaderize  love  by  con- 
tj-arieties.     Steevens. 

I^alftafF,  in  The  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor,  fays  to  Mrs.  Ford: 
""  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  fay  fo."  In  his  interview  with  her,  he 
certainly  meant  to  ufe  the  language  of  love. 

Helena,  however,  I  think,  does  not  mean  to  fay  that  fhe 
fhall  prove  every  thing  to  Bertram,  but  to  exprefs  her  appre- 
henfion  that  he  will  find  at  the  court  fome  lady  or  ladies  who 
■fliall  prove  every  thing  to  him ;  ("  a  phoenix,  captain,  coun- 
fellor, traitrefs ;'"  &c.)  to  v/hom  he  will  give  all  the  fond  names 
that  "  blinking  Cupid  goffips."     Malone. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  love  poetry  of 
thofe  times  an  autliority  for  moft,  if  not  for  every  one,  of  thefe 
whimlical  titles.  At  leaft  I  can  affirm  it  from  knowledge,  that 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  lyrick 
poetry,  which  was  the  model  from  which  our  poets  chiefly 
copied.     Heath. 

'  chriftendoms,']  This  word,  which  fignifies  the  collec- 
tive body  of  chril^ianity,  every  place  where  the  chriftian  religion 
is  em.braced,  is  furely  ufed  with  much  licence  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  It  is  alfo  employed  with  a  fimilar  fenfe  in  an  Epitaph 
'•  on  an  only  Child,"  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 
IVit's  Recreations,  l640: 
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That  blinking  Cupid  goffips.     Now  fhall  he 

I  know  not  what  he  Ihall : — God  fend  him  well ! — 
The  court's  a  learning-place ; — and  he  is  one 

Par.  What  one^  i'faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wilh  well.— 'Tis  pity 

Par.  What's  pity  ? 

Hel.  That  wifhing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  born, 
Whofe  bafer  ftars  do  fhut  us  up  in  wifhes, 
Might  with  efFe6ts  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  (how  what  we  alone  mud  think  ;  ^  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 


'J  As  here  a  name  and  chr'iftendome  to  obtain, 

*'  And  to  his  Maker  then  return  again."     Steevens. 

It  is  ufed  by  another  ancient  writer  in  the  fame  fenfe ;  Ho  that 
the  word  probably  bore,  in  our  author's  time,  the  fignification 
which  he  has  affixed  to  it.     So,  in  A  Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal 
Poejie,  by  Thomas  Jordan,  no  date,  but  printed  about  I661  : 
"  She  is  baptiz'd  in  Chriftendom, 

[i.  e.  by  a  chriftian  name,] 
"  The  Jew  cries  out  he's  undone — ." 

Thefe  lines  are  found  in  a  ballad  formed  on  part  of  the  ftory 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
the  Jew's  daughter,  and  not  Portia,  that  faves  the  Merchant's 
life  by  pleading  his  caufe.  There  thould  feem  therefore  to  have 
been  feme  novel  on  this  fubjeft  that  has  hitherto  efcaped  the 
refearches  of  the  commentators.  In  the  fame  book  are  ballads 
founded  on  the  fables  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  The 
Winter s  Tale.     Malone. 

'  AndJIioiv  what  we  alone  mnji  think  j]  Audi  Jliow  by  reali- 
ties what  we  now  jnuji  only  think.     Johnson. 
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Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monfieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

\_Exit  Page. 

Pjr.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  tliink  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monfieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under  a 
charitable  ftar. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

PIel.  I  ei'pecially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  fo  kept  you  under,  that  you- 
muft  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  \o  ? 

Hel.  You  go  fo  much  backward,  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  propofes  the 
fafety  :  But  the  compofition,  that  your  valour  and 
fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,?  and 
I  like  the  wear  well. 


^  is   a   virtue  of  a  good  wing,]     Mr.  Edwards  is  of 

opinion,  that  a  virtue  of  a  good  wi?)g  refers  to  his  nimblenefs  or 
fleetnefs  in  running  away.  The  phrafe,  however,  Ls  taken  from 
falconry,  as  may  aj^pear  from  the  following  paflage  in  Marfton's 
Faivne,  1606  :  "  I  love  my  horfe  after  a  jo\irneying  eafinefs,  as 
he  is  eafy  in  journeying  j  my  hawk,  for  the  goodnefs  of  his 
wing,"  ike.  Or  it  may  be  taken  from  drefs.  So,  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Huvinur :  "I  would  have  mine  fuch  a  fuit 
without  a  difi'ercnce  j  fuch  ftuff,  fuch  a  wing,  fuch  a  fleeve," 
kc.  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  that  a  good  wing  fignifies  a  Jhong 
wing  'n\  Lord  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory,    experiment  866:-— 
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Par.  I  am  fo  full  of  bufinefles,  I  cannot  anfwer 
thee  acutely  :  I  will  return  perfe6l  courtier ;  in  the 
which,  my  inftrudlion  fhall  lerve  to  naturalize  thee, 
fo  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counfel/  and 
underftand  what  advice  fhall  thrufl  upon  thee  ;  elfe 
thou  dielt  in  thine  unthankfulnefs,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away  :  farewell.  When  thou  haft 
leifure,  fay  thy  prayers  ;  when  thou  halt  none,  re- 
member thy  friends  :  get  thee  a  good  hufband,  and 
life  him  as  he  ufes  thee :  {o  farewell.  [Exit. 


*'  Certainly  many  birds  of  a  good  wing  (as  kites  and  the  like) 
would  bear  up  a  good  weight  as  they  fly."  The  fame  phrafe, 
however,  anciently  belonged  to  archery.  So  Afcham,  in  his 
Toxophilus,  edit.  1589,  P-  57  :  "  — another  ihaft — becaufe  it 
is  lower  feathered,  or  elfe  becaufe  it  is  of  a  Letter  iving,''  &c. 

Steevens. 
Tlie  reading  of  the  old  copy  (which  Dr.  Warburton  changed 
to  ?ning)  is  fupportcd  by  a  paffage  in  King  Henry  V.  in  which 
we  meet  with  a  fimilar  exprelfion  :  "  Though  his  affeftions  are 
higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet  when  they  ftoop,  they  Hoop  with 
the  like  wing." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 
"  yet  let  me  wonder  Harry, 
"  At  thy  atfeftions,  which  do  hold  a  tfing, 
"  Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  anceftors."    Malonb. 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  paflage  appears  to  be  this :  "If  your 
valour  will  fuffer  you  to  go  backward  for  advantage,  and  your 
fear  for  the  fame  reafon  will  niake  you  run  away,  the  compo- 
fition  that  your  valour  and  fear  make  in  you,  mull  be  a  virtue 
that  will  fly  far  and  fwiftly." — A  bird  of  a  good  wing,  is  a  bild 
of  fwift  and  ftrong  flight. 

Though  the  latter  part  of  this  i'entence  is  fenfe  as  it  ftands, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an  error  in  it,  and  that  we 
ought  to  read — "  And  is  like  to  wear  well,"  inftead  of  "  /like 
the  wear  well."     M.  Mason. 

^  Jo  thou  wilt  le  capable  of  a  courtier's  counfel,']    i.  e. 

thou  wilt  comprehend  it.  See  a  note  in  Hamlet  on  the  words — 
"  Whofe  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones, 
"  Would  make  them  capable.^'     Melons, 
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Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourfelves  do  lie. 
Which  we  afcribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  flvy 
Gives  us  free  fcope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  flow  defigns,  when  we  ourfelves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  fo  high ; 
That  makes  me  fee,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ?  * 
The  mightieft  fpace  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kifs  like  native  things.3 
Impoffible  be  Itrange  attempts,  to  thofe 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  fenfe ;  and  do  fuppofe. 
What  hath  been 4  cannot  be  :  Who  ever  ftrove 
To  fhow  her  merit,  that  did  mifs  her  love  ? 

■^  What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  fo  high; 
That  makes  me  fee,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye?']  She  means, 
by  what  influence  is  my  love  direfted  to  a  perfon  fo  much  above 
me  ?  why  am  I  made  to  difcern  excellence,  and  left  to  long  after 
it,  without  the  food  of  hope  ?     Johnson. 

'  kifs  like  native  things.']    Things  formed  by  nnture  for 

each  other,     M.  Mason. 

So,  in  Chapman's  metrical  "  Addrefs  to  the  Reader,"  prefixed 
to  his  tranllation  of  Homer's  Hiad,  16II  : 
"  Our  monofyllables  fo  kindly  fall 
"  And  meete,  oppofde  in  rime,  as  they  did  kiffc.'' 

Steevens. 
*  The  mightiefl  fpace  in  fortune  nature  Irings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kifs  like  native  things. 
Impoffible  he  ftrange  attempts,  to  thofe 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  fenfe ;  and  do  fuppofe. 
What  hath  been — ]    All  theie  four  lines  are  obfcure,  and, 
I  believe,  corrupt ;  I  fliall  propofe  an  emendation,  which  thofe 
who  can  explain  the  prefent  reading,  are  at  liberty  to  reje6t : 
Through  mightieft  fpace  in  fortune  nature  brings 
Likes  to  join  likes,  and  kifs  like  native  things. 
That  is,    nature  brings   like  qualities  and  difpofitions  fo  meet 
through  any  diftance  that  fortune  may  fet  between  them  }  flie 
joins  them  and  makes  them  kifs  like  things  born  together. 
The  next  lines  I  read  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer  : 
Impojfible  be  firange  attempts  to  thofe 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  fenfe,  and  da  fuppoff 
What  ha'n't  been,  cannot  be. 
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The  king's  dlfeafe — my  projedl  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

New  attempts  f*eem  impoflible  to  thofe  who  eftimate  their 
labour  or  cnterprifes  by  fenle,  and  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
but  what  they  fee  before  them.     Johnson. 

I  underftand  the  meaning  to  be  this — The  affeSimis  given  iis 
ly  nature  often  unite  perfons  letween  ivhom  fortune  or  accident 
has  placed  the  greateji  diftance  or  difparity  ;  and  caufe  them  to 
join,  like  likes  (inftar  parium)  like  perfons  in  the  fame  Jitua~ 
tion  or  rank  of  life.  Thus  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  in 
Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Thou  foldereft  clofe  impnffihilities, 

''  And  mak'ft  tliem  kifs." 
This  interpretation  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent 
fpeech  of  the  Countefles  fteward,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  over- 
heard this  foliloquy  of  Helena  :  "  Fortune,  Ihe  faid,  was  no 
goddefs,  that  had  put  fuch  difference  betwixt  their  two 
eftates." 

The  migluieft  fpace  in  fortune,  for  perfons  the  moft  widely 
feparated  by  fortune,  is  certainly  a  licentious  exprellion  ;  but  it 
is  fuch  a  licence  as  Shakfpeare  often  takes.  Thus,  in  Cym- 
leline,  the  diminution  of  fpace  is  ufed  for  the  diminution,  of 
which  fpace,  or  dijiance,  is  the  caufe. 

If  he  had  \vritten  fpaces,  (as  in  Troilus  and  Crefjida, 

" -her  whom  we  know  well 

"  The  world's  large,  fpaces  cannot  parallel,)" 
the  palTage  would  have  been  more  clear ;  but  he  was  confined  by 
the  metre.     We  might,  however,  read — 

The  mightieji  fpace  in  nature  fortune  brings 

To  join.  Sec. 
i.e.  accident  fometimes  unites  thofe  whom  inequality  of  rank 
has  feparated.     But  I  believe  the  text  is  right.     Malone. 
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SCENE  IL 

Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

FlouriJIi  of  cornets.     Enter  the  Kifig  of  France^ 
with  letters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  SenoysS   are  by  tlie 
ears  ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  fir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  moft  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  couiin  Auftria, 
.  With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  fpeedy  aid ;  wherein  our  deareft  friend 
Prejudicates  the  bulinefs,  and  would  feem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wifdom, 
Approv'd  fo  to  your  majefly,  may  plead 

For  ampleft  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  anfvver, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  fee 
The  Tufcan  fervice,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  ftand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  ferve 


'  Senoys — ]      ^The    Saneji,    as    they   are    termed    by 

Boccace.  Painter,  who  tranflates  him,  calls  them  Senois.  They 
were  the  people  of  a  fmall  republick,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Sie7ina.  The  Florentines  were  at  perpetual  variance  with 
them.     Steevens. 
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A  niirfery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  fick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Roufillon,'^  my  good  lord, 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear*fl  thy  father's  face ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  hafle. 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.   Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'ft  thou  inherit  too  !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majefly's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  foundnefs  now. 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myfelf,  in  friendfhip 
Firft  try'd  our  foldierfhip  !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  fervice  of  the  time,  and  was 
Difcipled  of  the  braveft  :  he  lafted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggifh  age  fteal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  a6l.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father  :  ^  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  obferve 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jefl-. 
Till  their  own  fcorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.^ 

*  Roujillon,']  The  old  copy  reads  Rojignoll.    Steevens. 
'^           It  much  repairs  me 

To  talk  of  your  good  father  :'\     To  repair,  in  thefe  plays, 
generally  fignifies,  to  renovate.     So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

" O  dilloyal  thing, 

"  That  Ihould'ft  repair  my  youth  !"     Maloke. 

•  He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  olferve 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jejl. 
Till  their  own  fcorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.']    I  believe  honour 
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So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bittemefs 
Were  in  his  pride  or  fharpnefs ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  hod  awak'd  them  ;^  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itfelF,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  fpeak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand : '  who  were  below  him 


is  not  dignUy  of  1-irth  or  rank,  but  acquired  reputation  :—• 
Your  father,  lays  the  king,  had  the  fame  airy  .flights  offatiri- 
cal  wit  u'ith  the  young  lords  of  the  prefent  time,  hut  they  do 
not  u'hat  he  did,  hide  their  unnoted  levity,  in  honour,  cover 
petty  faults  ivith  great  merit. 

This  is  an  excellent  obiervation.     Jocofe  follies,  and  flight 
offences,  are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over-powers 
them  by  great  qualities.     Johnson, 
Point  thus  : 

He  had  the  tint,  which  I  can  well  olferve 
To-day  in  our  young  lords:  but  they  may  j eft. 
Till  their  own  fcorn  returns  to  them,  un-noted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier.     Contempt,  kc.     Blackstone, 

The  punctuation  recommended  by  Sir  William  Blackftone  is, 
I  believe,  the  true  one,  at  leaft  it  is  fuch  as  deferves  the  reader's 
confideration.     Steevens. 

'  So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  lilternifs 
IVere  in  his  pride  or  fliarpnefs  ;  if  they  tverc. 
His  equal  had  aivakd  them  ;']     Nor  was   ui'cd  without  re- 
duplication.    So,  in  Mcafure  for  Meafure  : 
"  More  nor  lefs  to  others  paying, 
"  Than  by  felf-otfences  weighing." 
The  old  text  needs  to  be  explained.     He  was  fo  like  a  courtier, 
tliat  there  was  in  his  dignity  of  manner  notlbing  contemptuous, 
a'nd  in  hi'<  keenncfs  of  icit  nothing  litter.     H  l.-ilternefs  or  con- 
tcmptuoufnifs  ever  appeared,  they  had  been  awakened  by  fome 
injury,  not  of  a  man  below  him,  but  of  his  equal.     This  is  the 
complete  image  of   a  well-bred  man,  and  fomewhat  like  this 
Voltaire  has  exliibited  his  hero,  Lewis  XIV.     Johnson, 

*  His  tongue  olefd  his  hand:']  We  lliould  read — His 
tongue  obey'd  the  hand.  That  is,  the  hand  of  his  honour's 
clock,  fhowing  the  true  minute  when  exceptions  bad  him  fpeak. 

Johnson. 
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He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place ;  ^ 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making-  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praife  he  humbled  :  ^  Such  a  man 


His  is  put  for  its.     So,  in  OtIieUo  : 

" ■  her  motion 

"  Blufli'd  at  herfelfy — inftead  of  iffclf.     Steevens, 

*  He  tis'd  as  creatures  of  another  place;']  i.e.  he  made 
allowances  for  their  conduft,  and  bore  from  them  what  he 
would  not  from  one  of  his  own  rank.  The  Oxford  editor,  not 
underftaiiding  tlie  fenfe,  has  altered  another  place  to  a  brother- 
race.     Warburton. 

I  doubt  whetlier  this  was  our  author's  meaning.  I  rather 
incline  to  think  that  he  meant  only,  that  the  father  of  Bertram 
treated  thofe  below  him  with  becoming  condefcenfion,  as  crea- 
tures not  indeed  in  i'o  high  a  place  as  himfelf,  but  yet  holding  a 
certain  place  ;  as  one  of  the  links,  though  not  the  largeft,  of  the 
great  chain  of  fociety. 

In  The  IFintcrs  Tale,  place  is  again  ufed  for  rank  or  fitua- 
tion  in  life  : 


"  Which  ril  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place." 

Malone. 
^  Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
hi   their  poor  praife  he  humlled:']     But  why  were  they 
proud  of  his  humility  ?     It  fliould  be  read  and  pointed  thus  : 
Makincr  them  proud;   and  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praife,  he  humlled — 
i.  e.  by  condefcending  to  ftoop  to  his  inferiors,  he  exalted  them 
and  made  them  proud ;  and,  in  the  gracious  receiving  their  poor 
praife,  he  humlled  even  his  humility.     The  fentiment  is  fine. 

Warburton. 
Every  man  has  feen  the  mean  too  often  proud  of  the  humility 
of  the  great,  and  perhaps  the  great  mr.y  fometimes  be  humlled 
in  the  praifes  of  the  mean,  of  thofe  who  commend  them  with- 
out conviAion  or  difcernment :  this,  however,  is  not  fo  com- 
mon ;  the  7nean  are  found  more  frequently  than  the  great. 

Johnson. 

I  think  tlie  meaning  is, — Making  them  proud  of  receiving 

fuch  marks  of  condcfcenlion  and  atlability  from  a  perfon  in  \'o 

elevated  a  fituation,  and  at  the  fame  time  lowering  or  humbling 

himfelf,  by  ftooping  to  accept  of  the  enccxniums  of  mean  per= 
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Might  be  a  copy  to  thefe  younger  times ; 

Which,  follow'd  well,  would  demonilrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  fir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  fpeech.^ 

fons  for  that  humility.   The  conftruftion  feemS  to  be,  *'  he  leing 
humbled  in  their  poor  praife."     Malone. 

Giving  them  a  better  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  by  hig 
condefcending  manner  of  behaving  to  them.     M.  Mason. 
*  So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  Jpeech.']     Epitaph  for  charafter. 

Warburton. 
I  fliould  wifli  to  read — 

Approof  fo  lives  not  in  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  fpeech. 
Approof  is  approbation.     If  I  Ihould  allow  Dr.  Warburton's  In- 
terpretation of  epitaph,  which  is  more  than  can  be  reafonably 
expefted,  I  can  yet  find  no  fenfe  in  the  prefent  reading. 

Johnson. 
We  might,  by  a  flight  tranfpofition,  read- 
So  his  approof  lives  not  in  epitaph. 
Approof  certainly  means  approbation.     So,  in  Cynthia's  Re- 
venge : 

"  A  man  fo  abfolute  in  my  approof, 
"  That  nature  hath  referv'd  fmall  dignity 
"  That  he  enjoys  not," 
Again,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Eitlier  of  commendation  or  approof"     Steevens. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is  this  : — His  epitaph  or  infcription  on 
his  tomb  is  not  Jo  much  in  apjrrohation  or  commendation  of  him , 
as  is  your  ro^ja I  fpeech.     Tollet, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  word  approof  is  frequently 
tlfed  in  the  ff.nfe  of  approbation,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
cafe  ;  and  in  this  place  it  lignifies  proof  or  confirmation.  The 
meaning  of  the  palfage  appears  to  be  this  :  "  The  trutli  of  his 
epitaph  is  in  no  way  lb  fully  proved,  as  by  your  royal  fpeech." 
It  is  needlefs  to  remark,  that  epitaphs  generally  contain  the  cha- 
racter and  praifes  of  the  deceafed,  Approof  is  ufed  in  tlie  fame 
fenfe  by  Bertram,  in  the  lecond  A61 : 
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King.   'Would,  I  were  with  him  !    He  would 
always  fay, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plaufive  words 
He  Icatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — Let  me  not  live, — — 
Thus  5  [lis  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  cataftrophe  and  heel  of  paftime. 
When  it  was  out, — let  me  not  live,  quoth  he, 
After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  he  the  fnuff 
Of  younger  Jpirits,  whoje  apprehenjive  fenfes 
j4ll  but  new  things  difdain  ;   ichofe  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments -,''  ivhqj'e  conftancies 


"  Lnf.  But  I  hope  your  lordfhip  thinks  him  not  a  foldier. 

"  Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof." 

M.  Mason, 

jVIr.  Heath  fuppofes  the  meaning  to  be  this  :  "  His  epitaph, 
or  the  charafter  he  left  behind  him,  is  not  fo  well  eftablillied 
by  tlie  fpecimetis  he  exhilited  of  his  worth,  as  by  your  royal 
report  in  his  favour."  The  pafl'age  above  quoted  from  A(St  II. 
lupports  this  interpretation.     Malone. 

s  Thus—']     Old  co^Y—Thls.     Correded  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

^  whofe  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  ;']     Who  have  no  other  ufe 
of  their  faculties,  than  to  invent  new  modes  of  drefs. 

Johnson. 
I  have  a  fufpicion  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — mere  feathers  of 
their  garments  ;  I.e.  whofe  judgments  are  merely  parts  (and 
infignihcant  parts)  of  their  drefs,  worn  and  laid  afide,  as  fea- 
thers are,  from  the  mere  love  of  novelty  and  change.  He  goeg 
on  to  fay,  that  they  are  even  lefs  conftant  in  tlieir  judgments 
than  in  their  drels  : 

•  their  conjtancies 

Expire  before  their fc{/hions.     Tyrwhitt. 
The  reading  of  the  old  copy— fathers,  is  fupported  by  a  finii- 
Jar  palfage  in  Cymheline : 

'' fome  jay  of  Italy 

"  Whofe  mother  was  her  painting---." 
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•Expire  before  their  fajliions : ^Tliis  he  wifh'd : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wifh  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  diflblved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  fome  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  fir ; 

They,  that  leafi  lend  it  you,  fhall  lack  you  firft. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is't, 
count, 
Since  the  phyfician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  fix  months  fince,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 
Lend  me  an  arm ; — the  reft  have  worn  me  out 
With  feveral  applications : — nature  and  ficknefs 
Debate  it  ^  at  their  leifure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  fon's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majefty. 

[Exeunt.     FlouriJJi, 

Again,  by  another  in  the  fame  play : 

" No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rafcal, 

"  Who  is  thy  grandfather  ;  he  made  thofe  clothes, 
"  Which,  as  it  leems,  make  thee." 
There  the  garment  is  faid  to  be  the  father  of  the  man  : — in  the 
text,  the  judgment,  being  employed  folely  in  forming  or  giving 
birth  to  new  drefles,  is  called  the  father  of  the  garment.     So, 
in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  11 : 

" every  minute  now 

"  Should  be  the  father  of  fome  ftratagem."    Malone. 

"^  nature  and  Jichiefs 

Debate  it — ]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Deatli  and  nature  do  contend  about  them." 

Stsevens. 
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SCENE  in. 

Roufillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countcfs's  Palace. 

Enter  Countefs,  Steward,  and  Clowii.^ 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  fiiy  you  of  this 
gentlewoman } 

^  Steward,  and  Clown.]     A  Clown  in   Shaklpeare  is 

commonly  taken  for  a  liceiijed  jejter,  or  domeitick  fool.  We 
are  not  to  wonder  that  we  find  this  charafter  often  in  his  plays, 
iince  fools  were  at  that  time  maintained  in  all  great  families,  to 
keep  up  merriment  in  the  houfe.  In  the  pifture  of  Sir  Thomas 
IMore's  family,  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  only  fervant  reprefented 
is  Patifon  the  fonl.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  familiarity  to  which 
they  were  admitted,  not  by  the  great  only,  but  the  wife. 

In  fome  plays,  a  fervant,  or  a  ruftic,  of  a  remarkable  petu- 
lance and  freedom  of  fpeech,  is  likewife  called  a  cloicn. 

Johnson. 

Cardinal  Wolfey,  after  his  difgrace,  wifliing  to  fliow  King 

Henr}'  VIII.  a  mark  of  his  refpeft,  fent  him  his  fool  Patch,  as 

a  prefentj  whom,  fays  Stowe,  *'  the  King  received  very  gladly." 

Malone. 
This  dialogue,  or  that  in  Twelfth- Night,  between  Olivia  and 
the  Clown,  feems  to  have  been  particularly  cenfured  by  Cart- 
wright,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  verfes  prefixed  to  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Shakfpeare  to  thee  was  dull,  \\-hofe  beft  jeft  lies 
"  r  th'  lady's  quelVions,  and  the  foars  replies  ; 
"  Old  falliion'd  wit,  which  walk'd.  from  town  to  town 
"  In  tmnk-hofe,  which  our  fathers  call'd  the  Clotint." 
In  the  MS.  Regifter  of  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  treafurcr 
of  the  chamber  to  King  James  I.  fnmi  1613  to  l6l6,  are  the 
following  entries  :   "  Tom  Derry,  his  majelly's  fool,  at  2s.  per 
diem, — l6l5  :    Paid  John  Mawe  for  the  diet  and  lodging  of 
Thomas  Derrie,  her  majelty"s_/>//tv-,  for  13  weeks,  10/.  I8.>.6c/. — 
l6l6."     Steevens. 

The  following  lines  in  The  Cnrelefs  Shcpherdefs,  a  comedy, 
1656,  exhibit  probably  a  faith lu!  portrait  of  tljis  once  admired 
charader : 
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Stetf.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,^  I  wifh  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  pall  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our  mo- 
defty,  and  make  foul  the  clearnefs  of  our  defervings, 
when  of  ourfelves  we  publifh  them.^ 

Count,  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  lirrah  :  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you, 
I  do  not  all  believe ;  'tis  my  llownefs,  that  I  do 
not :  for,  I  know,  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit 
them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make  fuch 
knaveries  yours.' 

"  "Why,  I  would  have  the  fool  in  every  act, 
"  Be  it  comedy  or  tragedy.     I  have  laugh'd 
"  Untill  I  cry'd  again,  to  fee  what  faces 
"  The  rogue  will  make. — O,  it  does  me  good 
"■  To  fee  him  hold  out  his  chin,  hang  doum  his  hands, 
"  Ajid  tifirl  his  halle.     There  is  ne'er  a  part 
"  About  hira  but  breaks  jefts. — 
"  I'd  rather  hear  him  leap,  or  laugh,  or  cry, 
"  Than  hear  the  gravell  fpeech  in  all  the  play. 
*'  I  never  faw  Reade  peeping  through  the  curtain, 
'     •'  But  raviftiing  joy  euter'd  into  my  heart."     Malone. 

*  — -  to  even  your  content.']    To  a6t  up  to  your  delires. 

Johnson. 

'  when  of  ourfelves  we  pullijli  them.']     So,  in  Trail  us 

and  Crefida : 

"  The  worthinefs  of  praife  diftains  his  worth, 
'r  If  he  that's  prais'd,  himfelf  brings  the  praife  forth." 

Malone. 

^  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  alility 

enough  to  make  fuch  knaveries  yonx?,.]  After  premifing  that 
the  accufative,  them,  refers  to  the  precedent  word,  complaints, 
and  that  this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  effeft  for  the  caufe,  ftands 
for  the  freaks  which  occafioned  thofe  complaints,  the  fenfe  will 
be  extremely  clear :  "  You  are  fool  enough  to  commit  thofe 
irregularities  you  are  charged  with,  and  yet  not  fo  much  fool 
neither,  as  to  difcredii  the  accufation  by  any  defe6t  in  your 
ability."     Heath. 

It  appears  to  me  that  tlie  accufative  them  refers  to  hiaveriesj 
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Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  fir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  fo  well,  that  I  am 
poor;  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned  :3  But, 
if  I  may  have  your  ladyfhip's  good  will  to  go  to 
the  world,'^  Ifbel  the  woman  and  1 5  will  do  as  we 
may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  cafe. 

Count.  In  what  cafe  ? 

Clo.  In  Ifbel's  cafe,  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
no  heritage :  ^  and,  I  think,  I  fhall  never  have  the 
bleffing  of  God,  till  f  have  ifllie  of  my  body ;  for, 
they  fay,  beams  are  bleffings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reafon  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flefh ;  and  he  mull  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worfhip's  reafon  ? 


aiid  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  paflage  feems  to  be  this  :  "  You 
have  folly  enough  to  defire  to  commit  thefe  knaveries,  and 
ability  enough  to  accomplilh  them."     M.  Mason. 

'  are  damned ;]   See  S.  Mark,  x,  25  j  S.  Luke,  xviii.  25. 

Grey. 

*  to  go  fo  the  7i>orld,']     This  phrafe  has  already  occurred 

in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  lignifies  to  be  married:  and 
thus,  \n  As  you  like  it,  Audrey  fays:  " — it  is  no  difhoneft 
defire,  to  deiire  to  be  a  tvoman  of  the  world.''     Steevens. 

^  and  I — ]     /,  which  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 

firft  copy,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

*  Service  is  no  heritage ;]     This   is  a  proverbial  exprelHon. 
Needs  mujt  when  the  devil  drives,  is  another.     Rjtson, 
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Clo.  Faith  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reafons, 
fuch  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  <:reatLire,  avS 
you  and  all  fiefh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  fooner  than  thy  wicked- 
nefs. 

Clo.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam  ;  and  I  hope 
to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  fake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  (hallow,  madam  ;  e'en  great 
friends ;  ^  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me, 
^^'hich  I  am  a-weary  of.^     He,  that  ears  my  land,9 


"  Clo.  You  are  Jit  allow,  VI  adam  ;  c  en  great  friends  ;']  The 
meaning  [i.  e.  of  the  ancient  reading  mentioned  in  the  iubl'e- 
quent  note]  feems  to  be,  you  are  not  deeply  fkilled  in  the  cha- 
rafter  or  offices  of  great  friends.     Johnson. 

The  old  copy  reads — in  great  friends  ;  evidently  a  miftake  for 
een,  which  was  formerly  written  en.  The  two  words  are  fo 
near  in  found,  that  they  might  eafily  have  been  confounded  by 
an  inattentive  hearer. 

The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  many  other  places  in  our 
author's  plays.  So,  in  the  prefent  comedy.  Ad  III.  fc.  ii. 
folio,   1623  : 

"  Lady.  What  have  we  here  ? 
"  Cloiini.  In  that  you  have  there." 
Again,  in  ybitony  and  Cleopatra: 

"  No  more  but  iri  a  woman." 
Again,  in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  Tis  with  him  in  ftanding  water,   between  boy  and 
man." 
The  corruption  of  this  paffage  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt.     For  the  emendation  now  made,  I  am  anfwerable. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  1  am  a-weary 

of]     The  fame  thought  is  more  dilated  in  an  old  'MS.  play, 
entitled.   The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy  : 
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fparcs  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the 
crop  :  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge :  He, 
that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the  cherifher  of  my  flefh 
and  blood ;  he,  that  cherifhes  my  flefh  and  blood, 
loves  my  flefh  and  blood  ;  he,  that  loves  my  flelh 
and  blood,  is  my  friend :  ergo,  he  that  kifles  my 
wife,  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to 
be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage  ; 
for  young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poyfam 
the  papift,  howfoe'er  their  hearts  are  fevered  in  re- 
ligion, their  heads  are  both  one,  they  may  joll  horns 
together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 


"  Soph.  I  have  a  wife,  would  (he  were  fo  preferr'd  ! 
"  I  could  but  be  her  lubjeft  ;  fo  I  am  now, 
"  I  allow  her  her  owne  frend  to  Hop  her  mowth, 
"  And  keep  her  quiet ;  give  him  his  table  free, 
"  And  the  huge  feeding  of  his  great  ftone-horle, 
"  On  which  he  rides  in  pompe  about  tlie  oittie 
''  Only  to  fpeake  to  gallants  in  bay-windowes. 
"  Marry,  his  lodging  he  paies  deerly  for  ; 
'■'  He  getts  me  all  my  children,  there  I  fave  by't  j 
"  Befide,  I  drawe  my  life  owte  by  the  bargaine 
"  Some  twelve  yeres  longer  than  the  tymes  appointed  ; 
"  When  my  young  prodigal  gallant  kicks  up's  heels 
"  At  one  and  thirtie,  and  lies  dead  and  rotten 
"  Some  live  and  fortie  yeares  before  I'm  coffin'd. 
"■  'Tis  the  right  waie  to  keep  a  woman  honefl  : 
"  One  friend  is  baracadoe  to  a  hundred, 
"  And  keepes  'em  owte  ;  nay  more,  a  hufband's  fare 
"  To  have  his  children  all  of  one  man's  gettinge  ; 
"  And  he  that  performes  beft,  can  have  no  better : 
-'  I'm  e'en  as  happie  tlien  that  fave  a  labour," 

SXEEVENS. 

'  that  ears  my  land,']     To  ear  is  to  plough.     So,  in 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Make  the  fea  ferve  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound 
"  With  keels  of  every  kind."     Steevens. 

See  1  Sam.  viii.  12.  Ifa'iah,  xxx.  24.  Deut.  xxi,  4.  Gen.  xlv.6. 
I^xod.  xxxiv.  21,  for  the  ufe  of  this  verb,     Henley. 
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Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  a  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  fpeak  the  truth 
the  next  way  :  * 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  JJiall  Jlnd', 

Your  marriage  comes  by  deftiny. 
Your  cuckoo  Jings  by  kind.^ 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  lir;  I'll  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 


^  A  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I fpeah  the  truth  the  next  way  :  J 
It  is  a  luperftition,  which  has  run  through  all  ages  and  people, 
that  natural  fools  have  fomething  in  them  of  divinity.  On 
which  account  they  were  etteemed  lacred  :  Travellers  tell  us  in 
what  efleem  the  Turks  now  hold  them  ;  nor  had  they  lefs  ho- 
nour paid  them  heretofore  in  France,  as  appears  from  the  old 
word  bcnet,  for  a  natural  fool.  Hence  it  was  that  Pantagruel, 
in  Rabt'tais,  advil'cd  Panurge  to  go  and  confult  the  fool  Triboulet 
as  an  oracle  ;  which  gives  occafion  to  a  fatirical  ftroke  upon  tlie^ 
privy  council  of  Francis  the  Firft — Par  I' avis,  confeil,  predic- 
tion des  fob  vos  fcavez  quants  princes,  ^c.  ont  ejtc  coiifervez, 
&c.  The  phrafe— ^//Jt'o/:  the  truth  the  next  way,  means  di- 
re&ly  ;  as  they  do  wlio  are  only  the  inftruments  or  canals  of 
others  ;  fuch  as  infpired  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  be. 

Warburton. 

See  the  popular  ftory  of  Nixon  the  Idiot's  CheJIiire  Prophecy. 

DoucjE. 

Next  ivay,  is  neareft  way.     So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 
"  'Tis  tlie  next  way  to  turn  tailor,"  &c,     Steevens, 

Next  way  is  a  phrafe  flill  ufed  in  Warwickfhire,  and  fignifies 
without  circuinlocution,  ox  going  al out.     Henley. 

^  Jings  ly  hind.']     I  lind  fomething  like  two  of  the  lines 

of  tliis  ballad  in  John  Grange's  Garden,   15/7  : 

"  Content  yourlelf  as  well  as  I,  let  reafon  rule  your 

minde, 
*'  As  cuckoldes  come  by  deftinie,  fo  cuckowes  fing  by 
kinde."     Stbevens. 
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SxEfr.  May  it  pleafe  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you ;  of  her  I  am  to  Ipeak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would 
fpeak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.  ffas  this  fair  face  the  caiife,^  quoth  Jlie^ 

[Singing. 
JVhy  the  Grecians  f ached  Troy  ? 
Fond  clojie,"^  done  fond, 

IVas  this  king  Priam's  joy. 

'  JFas  this  fair  face  the  cmife,  &c.]  The  name  of  Helen, 
whom  the  Countefs  has  juft  called  for,  brings  an  old  ballad  on 
the  facking  of  Troy  to  the  Clown's  mind.     Malone. 

This  is  a  ftanza  of  an  old  ballad,  out  of  which  a  word  or 
two  are  dropt,  equally  neceffary  to  make  the  fenle  and  alternate 
rhyme.  For  it  was  not  Helen,  who  was  King  Priam's  joy, 
but  Paris.     The  third  line,  therefore,  fliould  be  read  thus  : 

Fond  done,  fond  done,  for  Paris,  he- — .    Warburton. 

If  this  be  St  ftanza  taken  from  any  ancient  ballad,  it  will 
probably  in  time  be  found  entire,  and  then  the  reftoration  may 
be  made  with  authority.     Steevens. 

In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Warburton's  conje6lure,  Mr.  Theobald 
has  quoted,  from  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Mill,  the  following 
ftanza  of  another  old  ballad : 

"  And  here  fair  Paris  comes, 

"  The  hopeful  youth  of  Troy, 
"  Queen  Hecuba's  darling  fon, 
"  King  Priam's  only  joy." 
This  renders  it  extremely  probable,  that  Paris  was  the  perfon 
defcribed  as  "king  Priam's  joy"  in  the  ballad  quoted  by  our 
author ;  but  Mr.  Heath  has  juftly  obferved,  that  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton, though  he  has  fupplied  the  words  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  has 
not  explained  them ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  feem,  as  they  are 
connected,  to  afford  any  meaning.     In   1585  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  books,  by  Edward  White,  The  Lamentation  of 
Hecuba,  and  the  Ladyes  of  Troye ;  which  probably  contained 
the  ftanza  here  quoted.     Malone. 

I  am  told  that  this  work  is  little  more  than  a  dull  amplifica- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty-fourtJi  Book  of  Homer's 
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With  that  Jlie  fghed  as  ^flie  flood. 
With  that  Jhe  Jighed  as  Jhe  Jiood,^ 

uind  gave  this  fentence  then  ; 
uimong  nine  bad  if  one  he  good, 
uimoiig  nine  had  if  one  he  good. 

There's  yet  one  good  in  ten.^ 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt 
the  fong,  firrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is 
a  purifying  o'  the  fong :  'Would  God  would  ferve 

Iliad.     I  alio  learn,  from  a  memorandum  by  Dr  Farmer,  that 
The  Life  and  Death  of  St.  George,  a  ballad,  begins  as  follows  : 
"  Of  Hetlor's  deeds  did  Homer  ling, 
"  And  of  the  fack  of  ftately  Troy  ; 
''  What  grief  fair  Helen  did  them  bring 

'•'  Which  was  Sir  Paris'  only  joy."     Steevens. 

*  Fond  do?ie,']  Is  fooliflily  done.  So^  in  K'l/ig  Richard  III. 
Aft  in.  fc.  iii : 

" Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart, 

"  Makes  him  fpeak  fondly."  Steeveks, 
.5  With  that  file  fighed  as  Jhe  flood',']  At  the  end  of  the 
line  of  which  this  is  a  repetition,  we  find  added  in  Italick  cha- 
rafters  the  word  his,  denoting,  I  fuppofe,  the  neceflity  of  its 
being  repeated.  The  correfponding  line  was  twice  printed,  as 
it  is  here  inferted^  from  the  oldeft  copy.     Steevens. 

*  Among  nine  lad  if  one  be  good, 

There's  yet  one  good  in  ten.]  This  fecond  danza  of  the 
ballad  is  turned  to  a  joke  upon  the  women  :  a  confeffion,  tliat 
tliere  was  one  good  in  ten.  Whereon  the  Countefs  obferved, 
that  he  corrupted  the  fong  3  which  fliows  the  long  faid — riine 
good  in  ten. 

If  one  le  lad  amongjl  nine  good, 
There's  lut  one  lad  in  ten. 
This  relates  to  the  ten  fons  of  Priam,  who  all  behaved  them- 
felves  well  but  Paris.  For,  though  he  once  had  fifty,  yet,  at 
this  unfortunate  period  of  his  reign,  he  had  but  ten  ;  JgathoUy 
Antiphon,  Deipholus,  Dius,  HeFtor,  Helenas,  Hippothous^ 
Panimon,  Paris,  and  Polites.     Warburton. 
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the  world  fo  all  the  year !  we'd  find  no  fault  with 
the  ty  the- woman,  if  I  were  the  parfon  :  One  in  ten, 
quoth  a' !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born 
but  every  blazing  ftar,^  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould 
mend  the  lottery  well  ;^  a  man  may  draw  his  heart 
out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  fir  knave,  and  do  as  I 
command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  fhould  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done  ! — Though  honefly  be  no  pu- 
ritan, yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  fur- 
plice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart. 9 — I  am  going,  forfooth :  the  bufinefs  is  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit  Clown. 


'  — — hut  every  Hazing  Jiar,']  The  old  copy  reads — hut 
ore  every  Hazing  Jiar.     Steevens. 

I  fuppofe  o'er  was  a  mifprint  for  or,  which  was  ufed  by  our 
old  writers  for  before.     Malone. 

*  'twould  mend  the  lottery  wellj]      This  furely  is    a 

ilrange  kind  of  phrafeology,  I  have  never  met  with  any  ex- 
ample of  it  in  any  of  the  contemporary  writers  ,•  and  if  there 
were  any  proof  that  in  the  lotteries  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
wheels  were  employed,  I  fliould  be  inclined  to  read — lottery 
wheel.     Malone. 

^  Clo.  That  man  Sec]  The  Clown's  anfwer  is  obfcure. 
His  lady  bids  him  do  as  he  is  cormnanded.  He  anfwers,  with 
the  licentious  petulance  of  his  chara6ter,  that  if  a  man  does  as 
a  woman  commands,  it  is  likely  he  ivill  do  amifs ;  that  he  does 
not  amifs,  being  at  the  command  of  a  woman,  he  makes  the 
eff'eft,  not  of  his  lady's  goodnefs,  but  of  his  own  honefty, 
which,  though  not  very  nice  or  puritanical,  will  do  no  hurt; 
and  will  not  only  do  no  hurt,  but,  unlike  the  puritans,  will 
comply  with  the  injunftions  of  fuperiors,  and  wear  the  furplice 
of  humility  over  the  Hack  go?t>n  of  a  big  heart;  v/ill  obey 
commands,  though  not  much  pleafed  with  a  ftate  of  fubjedlion. 

Here  is  an  allufion,  violently  enough  forced  in,  to  fatirizc  the 
obftinacy  with  which  the  puritans  refufed  the  ufe  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  habits,  which  \va^,  at  that  time,  one  principal  caufe  of 

Vol.  VIIL  R 
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Count.  Well,  now. 

Steif.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  me ;  and  (he  herfelf,  without  other  advantage, 
may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  ihe 

the  breach  of   the  union,  and,  perhaps,  to  infimiate,  that  the 
modelt  purity  of  the  furplice  was  fometimes  a  cover  for  pride, 

Johnson. 

The  averfion  of  the  puritans  to  a.  furplice  h  alluded  to  in 
many  of  the  old  comedies.     So,  in  Cupid's  Whirligig,  iQoj  : 

"  — — -She  loves  to  aft  in  as  clean  linen  as  any  gentlewoman 
of  her  funftion  about  the  town  ;  and  truly  that's  the  reafon  that 
your  Sincere  puritans  cannot  abide  a  furplice,  becaufe  they  fay 
'tis  made  of  the  fame  thing  that  your  villainous  fm  is  committed 
in,  of  your  prophane  holland." 
^      Again,  in  The  Match  at  Midnight,   l633  : 

"  He  has  turn'd  my  ftomach  for  all  the  world  like  a  puritan's 
at  the  light  of  a  furplice." 

Again,  in  The  Hollander,  l640 : 

" A  puritan,  who,    becaufe  he   faw  a  furplice  in  tlie 

church,  would  needs  hang  himfelf  in  the  bell- ropes." 

Steevens. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  we  fliould  read — Though  honefty  le  a 
puritan — ,     Tyrwhitt. 

Surely  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  correftion  is  right.  If  our  author  had 
meant  to  fay — though  honefiy  he  no  puritan, — why  iliould  he 
add — that  it  would  wear  the  furplice,  &c.  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  would  be  content  to  alfume  a  covering  that  puritans  in 
general  reprobated  ?  What  would  there  be  extraordinary  in 
this  ?  Is  it  matter  of  wonder,  that  he  who  is  no  puritan, 
ihould  be  free  from  the  fcruples  and  prejudices  of  one  .> 

The  Clown,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  "  Though  honefly  be 
rigid  and  confcientious  as  a  puritan,  yet  it  will  not  be  obftinate, 
but  humbly  comply  with  the  lawful  commands  of  its  fuperiors, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  its  proud  fpirit  inwardly  revolts  againft 
them."  I  fufpeft,  however,  a  Itill  farther  corruption ;  and 
that  the  compolitor  caught  the  words  "  no  hurt"  from  the  pre- 
ceding line.  Our  author,  perhaps,  wrote — "  Though  honefty 
be  a  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  what  is  enjoined ;  it  will  wear  the 
furplice  of  humility,  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart,"  I 
will,  therefore,  obey  my  miftrefs,  however  reluftantly,  and  go 
for  Helena.    Malone. 
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finds  :  there  is  more  owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and 
more  fhall  be  paid  her,  than  fhe'll  demand. 

STEff^.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  fhe  wifhed  me :  alone  fhe  was,  and 
did  communicate  to  herfelf,  her  own  words  to  her 
own  ears ;  iTie  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  ftranger  fenfe.  Her  matter  was, 
fhe  loved  your  fon  :  Fortune,  fhe  faid,  was  no  god- 
defs,  that  had  put  fuch  difference  betwixt  their  two 
ellates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ; '  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  fuffer  her  poor  knight 
to  be  furprifed,  without  refcue,  in  the  firft  aflault, 
or  ranfome  afterward :  ^  This  fhe  delivered  in  the 
moft  bitter  touch  of  forrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin 
exclaim  in :  which  I  held  my  duty,  fpeedily  to  ac- 


'  only  where  qualities  were  level;']     The  meaning  may 

be,  where  qualities  only,  and  not  fortunes  or  conditions,  were 
level.  Or,  perhaps,  only  is  ufed  for  except :  "  — that  would 
not  extend  his  mighty  except  where  two  perfons  were  of  equal 
rank."     Malone. 

*  'Love,  no  god,  &c.     Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  &c.] 

This  paflage  ftands  thus  in  the  old  copies  : 

Love,  no  god,  that  ivould  not  extend  his  might  only  where 
qualities  were  level;  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  fuffer  her 
poor  knight,  &c. 

'Tis  evident  to  every  fenfible  reader  that  fomethlng  mull 
have  flipt  out  here,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  context  is 
rendered  defeftive.  The  fteward  is  fpeaking  in  the  very  words 
he  overheard  of  the  young  lady ;  fortune  was  no  goddefs,  flie 
faid,  for  one  reafon ;  love,  no  god,  for  another ; — what  could 
(he  then  more  naturally  fubjoin,  than  as  I  have  amended  in  the 
text. 

Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  ivould  fuffer  her  poor 
knight  to  be  furprifed  without  refcue,  &c. 

For,  in  poetical  hiftory,  Diana  was  as  well  known  to  prefide 
over  chaftity,  as  Cupid  over  love,  or  Fortune  over  the  change 
or  regulation  of  our  circumfiances.     Theobald, 

R2 
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quaint  yoQ  withal ;  fithence,^  in  the  lofs  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  fomething  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  difcharged  this  honeftly ;  keep 
it  toyourfelf:  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of 
tliis  before,  which  hung  fo  tottering  in  the  balance, 
that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  mifdoubt  :  Pray 
you,  leave  me:  ftall  this  in  your  bofom,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  honefJ:  care :  I  will  fpeak  with 
you  further  anon.  \^Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  fo  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was 
young : 
If  we  are  nature's,^  thefe  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rofe  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born ; 
It  is  the  (liow  and  feal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  ftrong  paffion  is  imprefs'd  in  youth : 
By  our  remembrances  s  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them 

none.^ 
Her  eye  is  lick  on't ;  I  obferve  her  now. 

^  •Jithence,']    i,  e,  lince.     So,  in  Spenfer's  State  of  IrC' 

land  :  "  — tlie  beginning  of  all  other  evils  which  fithence  have 
afflifted  that  land."  Chaucer  frequently  ufes  fith,  and  Jithen, 
in  the  fame  fenfe.     Steevens. 

^  If  we  are  nature's,']     The  old  copy  reads — If  ever  we  are 
nature's,     Steevens. 

The  emendalion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

^  By  our  reniemlrances — ]     That  is,  according  to  our  re- 
colleition.     So  we  fay,  he  is  old  by  my  reckoning.   Johnson. 

^  Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  tee  thought  them  none.'] 

We  fliould  read  :  0 !  then  we  thought  them.  none. 

A  motive  for  pity  and  pardon,  agreeable  to  fa6l,  and  the  in- 
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Hel.   What  is  your  plealure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  knoW;,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  miflrcfs. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  ; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  laid,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  faw  a  ferpent :  What's  in  mother, 
That  you  itart  at  it  ?  I  fay,  I  am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe 
That  were  enwombed  mine  :  'Tis  often  feen, 
Adoption  ftrives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  flip  to  us  from  foreign  feeds  :  ^ 
You  ne'er  opprefs'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  I  exprefs  to  you  a  mother's  care : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !   does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  fay,  I  am  thy  mother  ?  What's  the  matter, 
That  this  diftemper'd  meffenger  of  wet. 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ?  ^ 
Why  ? that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

dulgeat  charafter  of  the  Ipeaker,     This  was  feut  to  the  Oxford 
editor,  and  he  altered  0,  to  though,     Warburton. 

Such  were  the  faulty  weakneiTes  of  which  I  was  guilt}'  in  my 
youth,  or  fuch  at  lealt  were  then  my  feelings,  though,  perhaps, 
at  that  period  of  my  life,  I  did  not  think  they  deferved  the 
name  of  faults.  Dr.  Warburton,  without  necellity,  as  it  feeras 
tome,  reads — "  OJ  then  we  thought  them  none;" — and  the 
fubfequent  editors  adopted  the  alteration.     Malone. 

7  a)id  choice  breeds 

A  native  Jlip  to  us  from  foreign  feeds  ;]  And  our  choice 
furnifhes  us  witla  a  Hip  propagated  to  us  from  foreign  feeds, 
■which  we  educate  and  treat,  as  if  it  were  native  to  us,  and 
fprung  from  ourfelves.     Heath. 


Whafs  the  matter. 


That  this  diftemper'd  viefenger  of  wet. 
The   many-colour  d   Iris,    rounds    thine   eye?']      There   is 
fomething  exquifitely  beautiful   in  this  reprefentation  of  that 
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Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  fay,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam  5 

The  count  Roufillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  mailer,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  fervant  live,  and  will  his  vaflal  die : 
He  muft  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam  ;  'Would  you 
were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  Ton,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed,  my  mother ! — or  were  you  both  our  mo- 
thers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  fifter :  9  Can't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  muft  be  my  brother  ?  ^ 


fuffufion  of  colours  which  glimmers  around  the  fight  when  the 
eye-laflies  are  wet  with  tears.  The  poet  hath  defcribed  the 
fame  appearance  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

"  And  round  about  her  tear-diftained  eye 

"  Blue  circles  ftream'd  like  rainbows  in  the  iky." 

Henley. 
*  or  u'crc  you  loth  our  mothers, 

I  care  no  more  for,  tha7i  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  Jlfter  .•]     There  is  a  deiigned  ambiguity  : 
/  care  no  more  for,  is,  I  care  as  much  for.     I  wifli  it  equally. 

Farmer. 
In  Troilus  and  Creffida  we  find — "  I  care  not  to  be  tlie  loufe 
of  a  lazar,  fo  I  ivere  not  Menelaus."  There  the  words  certainly 
mean,  I  Ihould  not  be  forry  or  unwilling  to  be,  &c.  According 
to  this,  then,  the  meaning  of  the  pafTage  before  us  fhould  be,  "  If 
you  were  mother  to  us  both,  it  would  not  give  me  more  folici- 
tude  than  heaven  gives  me,— fo  I  were  not  his  fifter."  But 
Helena  certainly  would  not  confefs  an  indifference  about  her 
future  flate.  However,  fhe  may  mean,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
fuggefled,  "  I  fhould  not  care  more  than,  but  equally  as,  I  care 
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Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter- 
in-law  ; 
God  (liield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother. 
So  Itrive-  upon  your  pulfe :  What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondnefs :  Now  I  fee 
The  m}^ery  of  your  lonelinefs,  and  find 
Your  fiilt  tears'  head. 3    Now  to  all  fenfe  'tis  grofs. 
You  love  my  fon  ;  invention  is  afham'd, 
Againft  the  proclamation  of  thy  paffion, 

for  future  happinefs ;  I  fhould  be  as  content,  and  follcit  it  as 
much,  3S  I  pray  for  the  blifs  of  heaven."     Malone. 

*  ——Cant  no  other, 
But,    I  your  daughter,    he  muft    le  my   brother  ?]     The 
meaning  is  obfcured  by  the  elliptical  didion.     Can  it  be  no 
other  way,  hut  if  /  be  your  daughter,  he  muji  le  my  brother  P 

Johnson. 
~  Jirive — ]   To Jtrive  is  to  contend.     So,  in  Cymbeline : 

"  That  it  did  Jirive  in  workmanlhip  and  value." 

Steevens. 

3  Now  I  fee 

The  myjtery  o/'?/oz/r  lonelinefs,  and  find 

Your  fait  tears"  head.]     The  old  copy  reads — loveUnefs. 

Steevens. 
The  myftery  of  her  loveVinefs  is  beyond  my  comprehenlion  ; 
the  old  Countefs  is  faying  nothing  ironical,  nothing  taunting, 
or  in  reproach,  that  this  word  iliould  find  a  place  here  ;  which 
it  could  not,  unlefs  farcaftically  employed,  and  with  fome 
fpleen.  I  dare  warrant  the  poet  meant  his  old  lady  fliould  fay 
no  more  than  this  :  "  I  now  find  the  myftery  of  your  creeping 
into  corners,  and  weeping,  and  pining  in  fecret."  For  this  rea^ 
fon  I  have  amended  the  text,  lonelinefs.  The  Steward,  in  the 
foregoing  fcene,  where  he  gives  the  Countefs  intelligence  of 
Helena's  behaviour,  fayS' — 

"  Alone  Jhe  was,  and  did  communicate  to  herfelf,  her  own 
words  to  her  own  ears."     Theobald. 

The  late  Mr.  Hall  had  correfted  this,  J  believe,  rightly, — 
your  loivlinefs.     Tyewhjtt. 

I  think  Theobald's  correftion  as  plaufible.    To  choofe  folitude 
is  a  maik  of  love.     Steevens. 

Your  fait  tears'  head.']      The  fource,    the  fountain  of   your 
tears,  the  caufe  of  your  grief.     Johnson. 
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To  fay,  thou  doft  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
Bat  tell  me  then,  'tis  fo : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confefs  it,  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  fo  grofsly  fhovvn  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kind'^  they  fpeak  it  :  only  fm 
And  hellifh  obflinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  fhould  be  fufpecled :  Speak,  is't  fo  ? 
If  it  be  ib,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue  ; 
If  it  be  not,  forfwear't :  hovve'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  fhall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  fon  ? 

H£L.  Your  pardon,  noble  miflrefs  ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  fon  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note :  come,  come,  dif- 

clofe 
The  ftate  of  your  affe6tion ;  for  your  paffions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Hel.  Then,  I  confefs. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  fon  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honeft  ;  fo's  my  love  : 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  prefumptuous  fuit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deferve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  defert  fhould  be. 


*  in  their  kind — ]    i.  e.  in  their  language,  according  to 

their  nature.     Steevens. 
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I  know  I  love  in  vain,  ftrive  againli  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  lieve,5 

I  ftill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lofe  ftill :  ^  thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The" fun,  that  looks  upon  his  worfliipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  deareft  madam, 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 

For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourfelf. 


5  captious  (md  intenible  Jieve,]     The  word  captious  I 

never  found  in  this  fenfe  ;  yet  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fubftitute, 
unlefs  carious  for  rotten,  which  yet  is  a  word  more  likely  to 
have,  been  niiftaken  by  the  copiers  than  ufed  by  the  author. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Farmer  fuppofes  captious  to  be  a  contradion  of  capacious. 
As  violent  ones  are  to  be  found  among  our  ancient  writers,  and 
efpecially  in  Churchyard's  Poems,  with  which  Shakfpeare  was 
not  unacquainted.     Steevens. 

By  captious,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  only  meant  recipient,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  what  is  put  into  it ;  and  by  intenible,  incapable 
of  holding  or  retaining  it.  How  frequently  he  and  the  other 
writers  of  his  age  confounded  the  aftive  and  paffive  adjectives, 
has  been  already  more  than  once  obferved. 

The  original  copy  reads — intemible.  The  correction  was 
made  in  the  fecond  folio,     Malone. 

*  And  lack  not  to  lofe  Jiill ;]     Perhaps  we  Ihould  read — 

And  lack  7iot  to  love  Jiill.     Tyrwhitt. 
I  believe  lofe  is  right.     So  afterwards,  in  this  fpeech  : 

" whofe  ftate  is  fuch,  that  cannot  choofe 

"  But  lend  and  give,  where  fhe  is  fure  to  lofe." 
Helena  means,  I  think,  to  fay  that,  like  a  perfon  who  pours 
water  into  a  velfel  full  of  holes,  and  ftill  continues  his  employ- 
ment, though  he  finds  the  water  all  loft,  and  the  vefTel  empty, 
fo,  though  flie  finds  that  the  waters  of  her  love  are  ftill  lojf, 
that  her  affection  is  thrown  away  on  an  object  whom  ftie  thinks 
fhe  never  can  deferve,  flie  yet  is  not  dilcouraged,  but  perfe- 
veres  in  her  hopelefs  endeavour  to  accomplifti  her  wiflies.  The 
poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  trite  ftory  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus.     Malo-ne. 
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Whofe  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth,^ 
Did  ever,  in  fo  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wifh  chaftly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herfelf  and  love ;  ^  O  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whofe  ftate  is  fuch,  that  cannot  choofe 
But  lend  and  give,  where  fhe  is  fure  to  lofe ; 
That  feeks  not  to  find  that  her  fearch  implies, 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  fweetly  where  fhe  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  fpeak  truly. 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true.i^ 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth  ;  by  grace  itfelf,  I  fwear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  fome  prefcriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  efFe6ls,  fuch  as  his  reading, 
And  manifeft  experience,  had  collecled 
For  general  fovereignty  ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfulleft  refervation  to  bellow  them, 

'  Whofe  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth,']  i.  e.  whofe 
refpeftable  conduft  in  age  Jhoivs,  or  proves,  that  you  were  no 
lefs  virtuous  when  young.  As  a  fad  is  proved  by  citing  wit- 
nefles,  or  examples  from  books,  our  author,  with  his  ufual 
licence,  ufes  to  cite,  in  the  fame  fenfe  of  to  prove.    Malone. 

^   Wijli  chaftly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

JFas  both  herfelf  and  love  3]  i.e.  Venus.  Helena  means 
to  fay — "  If  ever  you  withed  that  the  deity  who  prefides  over 
chaftity,  and  the  queen  of  amorous  rites,  were  one  and  the 
fame  perfon ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  ever  you  wifhed  for  the 
honeft  and  lawful  completion  of  your  chafte  defires."  I  believe, 
however,  the  words  were  accidentally  tranfpofed  &t  the  prefs, 
and  would  read — 

Love  dearly,  and  wiJli  chaftly,  that  your  Dian  Sue. 

Malone. 
^  ■  tell  true.']     This  is  an    evident  interpolation.     It  is 

needlefs,  becaufe  it  repeats  what  the  Countefs  had  already  faid  : 
it  is  injurious,  becaufe  it  fpoils  the  meafure.     Steevens. 
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As  notes,  whofe  faculties  inclufive^  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongfl:  the  reft, 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  let  down, 
To  cure  the  defperate  languifhes,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  loft. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  fpeak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  fon  made  me  to  think  of  this: 
Elfe  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had,  from  the  converfation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply,  been  abfent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  fhould  tender  your  fuppofed  aid, 
He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  phyficians 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help  :  How  ihall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  fchools, 
Emboweird  of  their  dodlrine,^  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itfelf  ? 

Hel.  There's  fomething  hints. 

More  than  my  father's  fkill,  which  was  the  greatefl 
Of  his  profeffion,  that  his  good  receipt  ^ 

*■  notes,  whofe  faculties  inclufive — ]    Receipts  in  which 

greater  virtues  were  inclofed  than  appeared  to  obfervation. 

Johnson. 
'  'EvahoweW  di  of  their  docirine^    i.e.  exhaufted  of  their  ikill. 
So,  in  the  old  fpurious  play  of  K.  John  : 

"  Back  war-men,  back ;  embowel  not  the  clime." 

Steevens. 
^  There's  fomething  hints 

More  than  my  father  s  Jkill, 

that  his  good  receipt,  &c.]     The  old  copy  reads — 

fomethijig  in't.     Steevens, 

Here  is  an  inference,  [that']  without  any  thing  preceding,  to 
which  it  refers,  which  makes  the  fentence  vicious,  and  {hows 
that  we  fhould  read — 
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Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  fanclified 

By  the  luckiefl  liars  in  heaven  :  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  fuccefs,  I'd  venture 
The  well-loft  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  fuch  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dofl  thou  beiieve't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  fhalt  have  my  leave, 
and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  thofe  of  mine  in  court ;   I'll  ftay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  bleffing  into  thy  attempt  •.'^ 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  fure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  {halt  not  mifs. 

[Exeunt. 

Tho'es  fomething  hints 

More  than  wy  father  s  Jkill, 

that  his  good  receipt 

i.  e.  T  have  a  lecret  premonition,  or  prelage.     Warburton. 
This  neceffary  corre6tion  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Malone. 

*  into  thy  attempt:']     So  in  the  old  copy.     We  miglit 

more  hitelligibly  read,  accoi-ding  to  the  third  folio, — unto  thy 
attempt.     Steevens. 
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ACT  TL      SCENE  L 
Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Kins^'s  Palace. 


FloiiriJIi,  Enter  King,  ivith  young  Lords  taking 
leave  for  the  Florentine  ivar-,  Bertram,  Pa- 
ROLLES,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,^  young  lord,  thefe  warlike  prin- 
ciples 

Do  not  throw  from  you  : — and  you,  my  lord,  fare- 
well:^— 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  both  gain  all, 

The  gift  doth  ftretch  itfelf  as  'tis  receiv'd. 

And  is  enough  for  both. 

5  Farewell,  &c.]     In  all  the  latter  copies  thefe  Ihies  flood 

thus  : 

Farewell,  young  lords ;  thefe  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you.     You,  my  lords,  farewell ; 
Share  the  advice  Ictivixt  you  ;  if  both  again. 
The  gift  doth  Jiretch  itfelf  as  'tis  receivd. 

The  third  line  in  that  ftate  was   unintelligible.     Sir  Tliomas 

-Hanmer  reads  thus : 

Farewell,  youngXovA.:   thefe  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you  ;  you,  ?ny  lord,  farewell ; 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  :   If  both  gain,  well '. 
The  gift  doth  Jiretch  itfelf  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 
The  firft  edition,    from  which  the  paflage  is  reftored,  was 

fuifficiently  clear  ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that  the  latter  editors  preferred 

a  reading  which  they  did  not  underftand.     Johnson, 

*  and  you,  my  lord,  farewell :']     The  old  copy,  both 

in  this  and  the  following  inftance,  reads — lords.     Steevens. 

It  does  not  any  where  appear  that  more  than  two  French  lords 
(befides  Bertram)  went  to  ferve  in  Italy ;  and  therefore,  I  think, 
the  King's  ipeecli  fliould  be  corre6ted  thus  : 
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1  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  fir. 

After  well-enter'd  foldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confefs  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  befiege.^   Farewell,  young  lords : 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  fons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy 
(Thofe  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  laft  monarchy,)  fee,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  ^  when 


Farewell,  young  lord ;  thefe  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you  ;  and  you,  my  lord,  fareivell; 
what  follows,  fhows  this  correftion  to  be  neceffary  : 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ^  if  both  gain  all,  &c. 

Tyrwhitt, 
Tyrwhitt's  emendation  is  clearly  right.     Advice  is  the  only 
thing  that  may  be  fhared  between  two^  and  yet  botli  gain  all, 

IVI.  Ma50n-„ 

'  and  yet  my  heart 

Will  not  confpfx  he  owes  the  malady 

That  doth  my  life  befiege.']  i.  e,  as  the  common  phraft 
runs,  /  am  Jiill  heart-whole ;  my  fpirits,  by  not  finking  under 
my  diftemper,  do  not  acknowledge  its  influence.     Steevens. 


■let  higher  Italy 


{Thofe  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  laft  monarchy,)  fee,  &c.]  The  ancient  geographers 
have  divided  Italy  into  tlie  higher  and  the  lower,  the  Apennine 
hills  being  a  kind  of  natural  line  of  partition  ;  the  fide  next  the 
Adriatic  was  denominated  the  higher  Italy,  and  the  other  fide 
the  lower :  and  the  two  feas  followed  the  fame  terms  of 
diftinttion,  the  Adriatic  being  called  the  upper  Sea,  and  the 
Tyrrhene  or  Tufcan  the  lower.  Now  the  Sennones,  or  Senois, 
with  whom  the  Florentines  arc  here  fuppofed  to  be  at  war,  in- 
habited the  higher  Italy,  their  chief  town  being  Arminium,  now 
called  Rimini,  upon  the  Adriatic.     Hanmer. 

Italy,  at  the  time  of  this  fcene,  was  under  three  very  different 
tenures.  The  emperor,  as  fucceffor  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  one  part ;  the  pope,  by  a  pretended  donation  from  Con- 
Itantine,  another  3  and  the  third  was  compofed  of  free  Hates. 
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The  braveft  queftant  fli rinks,  find  what  you  feek. 

Now  by  the  laji  monarchij  is  meant  the  Roman,  the  laft  of  the 
four  general  monarchies.  Upon  the  fall  of  this  monarchy,  in 
the  fcramble,  feveral  cities  let  up  for  themfelves,  and  became 
free  Itates  :  now  thefe  might  be  faid  properly  to  inherit  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy.  This  being  premifed,  let  us  now  conlider 
fenfe.  The  King  fays  higher  Italy  ; — giving  it  the  rank  of  pre- 
ference to  France ;  but  he  corrects  himfelf,  and  fays,  I  except 
thofe  from  that  precedency,  who  only  inherit  the  fall  of  the  lalt 
monarchy ;  as  all  the  little  petty  ftates ;  for  inftance,  Florence, 
to  whom  thefe  volunteers  were  going.  As  if  he  had  faid,  I  give 
the  place  of  honour  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  but  not  to  the 
free  ftates.     Warburton. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 

Thofe  baftards  that  inherit,  &c. 
with  this  note : 

"  Relieving  upon  the  abjeft  and  degenerate  condition  of  tlae 
cities  and  ftates  which  arofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  laft  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Warburton's  obfervation  is  learned,  but  rather  too  fubtle  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Hanraer's  alteration  is  merely  arbitrary.  The 
palfage  is  confefledly  obfcure,  and  therefore  I  may  offer  another 
explanation.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tlie  epithet  higher  is  to  be 
underftood  of  fituatlon  rather  than  of  dignity.  The  fenfe  may 
then  be  this  :  Let  upper  Italy,  where  you  are  to  exercife  your 
valour,  fee  that  you  come  to  gain  honour,  to  the  abatement, 
that  is,  to  the  dif grace  and  deprejjion  of  thofe  that  have  now 
loft  their  ancient  military  fame,  and  inherit  but  the  fall  of  the 
Inft  monarchy.  To  abate  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  original 
fenfe  of  ahatre,  to  deprefs,  to  fink,  to  dejeSi,  to  fub due.  So> 
in  Coriolanus : 

" till  ignorance  deliver  you, 

"  As  moft  abated  captives  to  fome  nation 
"  That  won  you  without  blows." 
And  hated  is  ufed  in  a  kindred  fenfe  in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice : 

" in  a  bondman's  key, 

"  With  bated  breath,  and  whifp'ring  humblenefs." 

The  word  has  ftill  the  fame  meaning  in  the  language  of  the 
law.     Johnson. 

In  confirmation  of  Johnfon's  opinion,  that  higher  relates  to 
fituation,  not  to  dignity,  we  find,  in  the  third  fcene  of  the 
fourth  Aft,  that  one  of  the  Lords  fays :  "  What  will  Count 
Roufillon  do  tlien  ?  will  he  travel  higher,  or  retvirn  again  to 
France.'"    M.Mason. 
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That  fame  may  cry  you  loud  :  ^  I  fay,  farewell. 

2  Lord.    Health,  at   your   bidding,   ferve  your 
majeily  ! 

King.  Thofe  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 
They  fay,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  ferve. ^ 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  O  my  fweet  lord,  that  you  will  ftay  be- 

hind us ! 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault ;  the  fpark 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars  ! 
Pjr.  Moft  admirable  :  I  have  feen  thofe  wars. 
Ber.    I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil 

with  ; 
Too  young,  and  the  next  year,  and  "'tis  too  early. 
Par.  An  thy  mind  ftand  to  it,  boy,  fteal  away 

bravely. 
Ber.  I  fhall  ftay  here  the  forehorfe  to  a  fmock. 


Thofe  'lated  may  here  fignify  ""  thofe  being  takeii  aivay  or 
excepted.'"  Bate,  thus  contrafted,  is  in  colloquial  language  ftill 
ufed  with  this  meaning.  Tliis  parenthetical  fentence  implies  no 
more  than  they  excepted  who  pojfefs  modern  Italy,  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  empire.     Holt  White. 

'  That  fame  may  cry  you  loud ;]  So,  in  Troilus  and 
Crefida  : 

" fame  with  her  loud'ft  O  yes, 

"  Cries,  This  is  he."     Steevens. 

^  lew  are  of  heivg  captives. 

Before  you  ferve.]  The  word  ferve  is  equivocal }  the  fenfc 
is.  Be  not  captives  before  you  fcrvc  in  the  war.  Be  not  captives 
before  you  are  fjldiers.     Johnson. 
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Creaking  my  fhoes  on  the  plain  mafonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  fword  worn, 
But  one  to  dance  with  !  *  By  heaven,  I'll  fleal  away. 
1  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft.^ 
Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

1  Lord.  I  am  your  acceflary ;  and  fo  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 
body.4 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

1  Lord.  Sweet  monlieur  Parolles  ! 

*  ■         and  no  fword  worn, 

But  one  to  dance  'with  /]  It  fhould  be  remembered  that, 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  it  was  ufual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  with 
fwords  on.  Our  author,  who  gave  to  all  countries  the  manners 
of  his  own,  has  again  alluded  to  this  ancient  cuftom  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Aft  III.  fc.  ix  : 

"  — He,  at  Philippi  kept 

"  His  fword,  even  like  a  dancer." 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  there.     Malonb. 

^  — — I'll  JieaL  away 

There  s  honour  in  the  theft.']     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  There's  warrant  in  that  theft, 

"  Which  fteals  itfelf ."     Steevens. 

■*  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  lody.']  I  read 
thus — Our  parting  is  the  parting  of  a  tortured  body.  Our 
parting  is  as  the  difruption  of  limbs  torn  from  each  other.  Re- 
petition of  a  word  is  often  the  caufe  of  miftakes  :  the  eye  glances 
on  the  wrong  word,  and  the  intermediate  part  of  the  fentence  is 
omitted.     Johnson. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  VIII.  Aft  II.  fc.  iii  : 

" it  is  a  fufferance,  panging 

"  As  foul  and  body's  fevering."  Steevens, 
As  they  grow  together,  the  tearing  them  afunder  was  tortur- 
ing a  body.  Johnfon's  amendment  is  unnecelTary.  M,  Mason. 
We  two  growing  together,  and  having,  as  it  were,  but  one 
body,  ("  like  to  a  double  cherry,  feeming  parted,")  our  parting 
is  a  tortured  body  3  i.  e.  cannot  be  efFeded  but  by  a  difruption 
of  limbs  which  are  now  common  to  both.     Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  S 
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Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  fword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  Iparks  and  luftrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — 
You  fhall  lind  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,^  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  his  finifter  cheek ;  it  was  this  very 
fword  entrenched  it :  fay  to  him,  I  live ;  and  obferve 
his  reports  for  me. 

•2  Lord.  We  fhall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  !  [Exeunt 
Lords.]  What  will  you  do  ? 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king [Seeing  him  rife. 

Par.  Ufe  a  more  fpacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords ;  you  have  reftrained  yourfelf  within  the  lill  of 
too  cold  an  adieu :  be  more  exprellive  to  them  j 
for  they  wear  themfelves  in  the  cap  of  the  time^ 
there,  do  mufter  true  gait,  eat,  fpeak,  and  move  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  moft  received  itar ;  *  and 


*  with  his  cicatrice,']    The  old  copy  reads — his  cicatrice 

with.     Stbevens. 

It  is  furprizing,  none  of  the  editors  could  fee  that  a  flight 
tranfpofuion  was  abfolutely  neceffary  here,  when  there  is  not 
common  fenfe  in  the  paffage,  as  it  Hands  without  fuch  tranf- 
polition.  Parolles  only  means,  "  You  Ihall  find  one  captain 
Spurio  in  the  camp,  with  a  fear  on  his  left  cheek,  a  mark  of 
war  that  my  fword  gave  him."     Theobald. 

«  thc^  wear  themfelves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there,  do 

mufter  true  gait,  &:c.]  The  main  obfcurity  of  this  paflage 
arifes  from  the  miftake  of  a  lingle  letter.  We  Ihould  read,  in- 
ftead  of  do  imiftcr,  to  mujler.  To  wear  themfelves  in  the  cap 
of  the  time,  lignifics  to  be  the  foremoft  in  the  falliion  :  the 
figurative  allufion  is  to  the  gallantry  then  in  vogue,  of  wearing 
jewels,  flowers,  and  their  miltrels's  favours  in  their  caps. — 
There  to  mufer  true  gait,  fignities  to  alTemble  together  in  the 
high  road  of  the  faflilon.     All  the  rell:  is  intelligible' and  eafy. 

\Varburton. 

I  think  this  emendation  cannot  be  faid  to  give  much  light  to 

the  obfcurity  of  the  paflage.     Perhaps  it  might  be  read  thus  : — 

They  do  mujier  witJi  the  true  gait,  that  is,  they  have  the  true 
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though  the  devil  lead  the  meafure,^  fuch  are  to  be 
followed :  after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  fare- 
well. 

B£R.  And  I  will  do  fo. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;    and  like  to  prove  mod 
finewy  fword-men. 

[^Exeujit  Bertram  «w(^  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord,    [^Kneeling?^  for  me  and 
for  my  tidings. 


military  flep.     Every  man  has  obferved  fomething  peculiar  in 
the  ftrut  of  a  foldier.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — viafler  true  gait.  To  mafter  any 
thing,  is  to  learn  it  perfeftly.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

"  As  if  he  viafterd  there  a  double  fpirit 

"  Of  teaching  and  of  learning ." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Between  the  promife  of  his  greener  days, 

"  And  thofe  he  mafters  now." 
In  this  laft  inftance,  however,  both  the  quartos,  viz.  16OO  and 
I6O8,  read  mujlers.     Steevens. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  paflage  arifes  only  from  the  fantaftlcal 
language  of  a  charafter  like  ParoUes,  whofe  affeftation  of  wit 
urges  his  imagination  from  one  allufion  to  another,  without 
allowing  time  for  his  judgment  to  determine  their  congruity. 
The  cap  of  time  being  the  iirft  image  that  occurs,  true  gait, 
manner  of  eating,  fpcakijig,  &c.  are  the  feveral  ornaments 
which  they  mujier,  place,  or  arrange  in  times  cap.  This  is 
done  under  the  influence  of  the  moji  received  J}ar;  that  is,  the 
perfon  in  the  higheft  repute  for  fetting  the  failiions : — and 
though  the  devil  were  to  lead  the  meafure  or  dance  of  fafhion, 
fuch  is  their  implicit  fubmiffion,  that  even  he  muft  be  followed. 

Henley. 

7  lead  the  meafure,]  i.  e.  the  dance.     So,  in  Much  Ado 

about  Nothing,  Beatrice  fays  :   "  Tell  him  there  is  meafure  in 
e^ery  thing,  and  fo  dance  out  the  anfwei:."     Steevens. 
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King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  ftand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man 

Stands,  that  has  brought^  his  pardon.  I  would,  you 
Had  kneelVl,  my  lord,  to  afk  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  fo  Hand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  fo  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  alk'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf.  Good  faith,  acrofs  :  9 

But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus ;  Will  you  be  cur'd 
Of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.  No. 

Laf.  O,  will  you  eat 

No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will. 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them  : '  I  have  feen  a  medicine,* 


*  brought — ]     Some  modern  editions  read — lo7/ghL 

Malone. 

'  acrof<i  .•]     This  word,  as  has  been  ah'eady  obferved,  is 

uled  when  any  pals  of  wit  milcarries.     JoMnson. 

While  chivalry  was  in  vogue,  breaking  fpears  <rgainft  a  quin- 
tain was  a  fa\*ourite  exercife.  He  who  ihivered  the  greateft 
number  was  elteemed  the  moft  adroit ;  but  then  it  was  to  be 
performed  exaftly  with  the  point,  for  if  achieved  by  a  lidc- 
ftroke,  or  acrofs,  it  fliowed  unlkilfulnels,  and  difgraced  the 
praftifer.  Here,  therefore,  Lafeu  refleds  on  the  King's  wit,  as 
aukward  and  IneffeiSlual,  and,  in  tlie  terms  of  play,  good  for 
nothing.     Holt  White. 

See  ^s  you  like  it,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  p.  124.     Steevens. 

^  yes,  hit  you  will. 

My  noble  grapes,  &c.]  The  words — My  noble  grapes, 
feem  to  Dr.  Warburton  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  to  iland  fo  much  in 
tlie  way,  that  they  have  filently  omitted  them.  They  may  be, 
indeed,  rejected  without  great  lofs,  but  I  believe  they  are  Shak- 
fpeare's  words.  You  u-ill  eat,  fays  Lafeu,  no  grapes.  Yes, 
lut  you  tvill  eat  fuch  ?ioble  grapes,  as  I  bring  you,  if  you  could 
reach  them.     Johnson. 

* jnedicine,']  is  here  put  for  a  Jlie-phyfician.    Hanmer, 
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That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  ftone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary,'' 
With  fpritelyfire  and  motion;  whofe  limple  touch -^ 
Is  powerful  to  araife  king  Pepin,  nay, 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
And  write  5  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  fhe  :    My  lord,    there's  one 
arriv'd, 
If  you  will  fee  her, — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour, 
If  ferioufly  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  fpoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  fex,  her  years,  profeffion,*^ 
Wifdom,  and  conftancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weaknefs  :  ^  W^ill  you  fee  her 

^  and  make  you  dance  canaryj     Mr.  Rich.  Brome,   in 

his  comedy,  entitled.  The  City  Wit,  or  the  Woinan  ivears  the 
Breeches,  Aft  IV.  ic.  i.  mentions  this  among  other  dances  : 
"  As  for  corantoes,  lavoltos,  jigs,  meafures,  pavins,  brawls, 
galliards,  or  canaries ;  I  fpeak  it  not  Iwellingly,  but  I  fublcribe 
to  no  man."     Dr.  Grey. 

*  whi)fe  fimple  touch    8cr.]     Thus,   Ovid,  Amor.  III. 

vii.  41  : 

lUius  ad  taftum  Pylins  juvtiicftcrc  pojjit, 
Tithonofque  annis  fortior  clje  Jiiis.     Strevens. 
'  And' write — ]     I  believe  a  lino  preceding  this  has  been  loll. 

Malone. 
^  -her  years,  profeflion,]     By  profejiion  is  meant  her  de- 

claration of  the  end  and  purpofe  of  her  coming.   Warburton. 

7  Than  I  dare  hlame  my  weaknefs  .•]  This  is  one  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  perplexed  expreflions.  "  To  acknowledge  how  much 
fhe  has  aftonillied  me,  would  be  to  acknowledge  a  weaknefs  5 
and  this  I  am  unwilUng  to  do."     Steevens. 

Lafeu's  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this  : — "  That  the 
amazement  llie  excited  in  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not 
iaipute  it  merely  to  his  own  weaknefs,  bat  to  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  objeft  that  occafioned  it."     M.  Masox. 
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(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  buiinefs  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  fpend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'fl  it. 

Ljf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  ^Exit  Lafeu. 

King.  Thus  he  his  ipecial  nothing  ever  prologues.^ 

Re-enter  Lafeu,  7vith  Helena. 

Ljf.  Nay,  qome  your  ways. 

King.  This  hafte  hath  wings  indeed. 

Ljf.  Nay,  come  your  ways ;  9 
This  is  his  majeliy,  fay  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  fuch  traitors 
His  majefty  feldom  fears :  I  am  Creffid's  uncle,' 
That  dare  leave  two  together ;  fare  you  well. 

[Exit, 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  bufinefs  follow 

us  r 
Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  father ;  in  what  he  did  profefs,  well  found.* 
King.  I  knew  him. 

^  Thus  he  his fpecial  nothmg ejwtx  prologues.]  So,  in  Othello: 
"  'Tis  evervL\ore.  the  prologue  to  his  ileep."    Steevens. 

^  ——'Come  your  ways  ;]     This  vulgarifm  is  alio  put  into  the 
vno\x\h.  o{  Polonhis.     See  Hamlet,  A6t  I.  fc,  iii.     Steevens. 

^  Creffid's  uncle,']  I  am  like  Pandarus.  See  Troilus  and 

CTeffida.     Johnson. 

■^ well  fomid.']  i.e.  of  known,  acknowledged,  excellence. 

Steevens, 
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Hel.  The  rather  will  I  Iparc  my  praifes  towards 
him; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  deareft  ifilie  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 
He  bad  me  ftore  up,  as  a  triple  eye,3 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  fo  : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majefty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  caufe  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  (lands  chief  in  power/ 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humblenefs. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  fo  credulous  of  cure, — 
When  our  molt  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ranfome  nature 
From  her  inaiclable  eftate, — I  fay  wc  muft  not 
So  ftain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  proftitute  our  paft-cure  malady 
To  em  pi  ricks  ;  or  to  diiiever  fo 
Our  great  ielf  and  our  credit,  to  efteem 
A  fenfelefs  help,  when  help  paft  i^iiw^Q  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  fliall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  vou ; 


^  —a  triple  eye,']    i.e.  a.  third  eye.     So,   m  Anlo/iy  and 
Cleopatra : 

"  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world,  transforni'd 
*'  Into  a  llrumpet's  fool."     Sieevens. 

♦  ,  wherein  the  honour 

Of  my  dear  father's  gift  Jiands  chief  in  power,'}     Perhap? 
\vc  may  better  read  : 

■  tvherein  the  power 

Of  my  dear  father  s  gift  Jiands  chief  in  hono\ir, 

Johnson 
$4 
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Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modeft  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.    I   cannot   give   thee   lefs,    to  be   call'd 

grateful : 
Thou  thought'fi:  to  help  me ;    and  fuch  thanks  I 

give, 
As  one  near  death  to  thofe  that  wifh  him  live : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'fl  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  fet  up  your  reft  'gainfl  remedy : 
He  that  of  greatefl  works  is  finifher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakeft  minifter : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  fhown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes. 5    Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  fimple  fources ;  and  great  feas  have  dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatefl  been  denied.^ 

^  So  holy  writ  in  hales  hath  judgment  Jliown, 
When  judges  have  been  bales.']  The  allufion  is  to  St. 
Matthew's  Golpel,  xi.  25  :  "O  father,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
I  thank  thee,  becaufe  thou  haft  hid  thefe  things  from  the  wife 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes."  See  alfo  1  Cor. 
i.  27  :  "  But  God  hath  chofen  the  foohfli  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wife ;  and  God  hath  chofen  the  weak  tilings  of 
the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty." 

Malone. 

^  When  miracles  have  by  the  greateft  been  denied.']  I  do  not 
fee  the  import  or  conne6tion  of  this  line.  As  the  next  line 
Hands  without  a  correfpondent  rhyme,  I  fufpe6l  that  fomething 
has  been  loft.     Johnson. 

I  point  the  palfage  thus ;  and  then  I  fee  no  reafon  to  complain 
of  want  of  connection  : 

When  judges  have  been  babes.     Great  foods,  i^c. 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greateft  been  denied. 

Shakfpeare,  after  alluding  to  the  produfiion  of  water  from  a 

rock,  and  the  drying  up  qjf  the  Red  Sea,  fays,  that  miracles 

had  been  denied  by  the  Greatest  j  or,  in  other  words,  that 
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Oft  expe6lation  fails,  and  moft  oft  there 
Where  moft  it  promifes ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldeft,  and  defpair  moft  fits.' 

King.  I  nauft  not  hear  thee  ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid; 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  muft  hy  thyfclf  be  paid  : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Infpired  merit  fo  by  breath  is  barr'd  : 
It  is  not  fo  with  him  that  all  things  knows. 
As  'tis  with  us  that  fquare  our  guefs  by  fhows  : 
But  moft  it  is  prefumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  a6l  of  men. 
Dear  ftr,  to  my  endeavours  give  confent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impoftor,  that  proclaim 
Myfelf  againft  the  level  of  mine  aim  ;^ 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  moft  lure, 
My  art  is  not  paft  power,  nor  you  pafl  cure. 


the  Elders  of  Israel  (who  jufl  before,  in  reference  to  another 
text,  were  ftyled  judges)  had,  notwithftanding  thefe  miracles, 
wrought  for  their  own  prefervation,  refufed  that  compliance  they 
ought  to  have  yielded.  See  the  Book  of  Exodus,  particularly 
ch.  xvii.  5,  6,  &c,     Henley, 

So  holy  writ,  &c.  alludes  to  Daniel's  judging,  when,  "  a 
young  youth,"  the  two  Elders  in  the  ftory  of  Sufannah.  Great 
floods,  i.  e.  when  Mofes  fmote  the  rock  in  Horebj  Exod.  xvii. 

great  feas  have  dried 

When  miracles  have  ly  the  greateji  l-een  denied. 
Dr.  Johnfon  did  7iot  fee  the  import  or  conneSiion  of  this  line.  It 
certainly  refers  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  paffing  the  Red  Sea, 
when  miracles  had  been  denied,  or  not  hearkened  to,  by  Pha- 
raoh.    Holt  White, 

'  and  defpair  mojl  fits.]     The  old  copy  reads— JJiifts. 

The  corre6tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone, 

*  Myfelf  againft  the  level  of  mine  aim ;']  i,  e.  pretend  to 
greater  things  than  befits  the  mediocrity  of  my  condition. 

Warburton. 
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King.  Art  thou  fo  confident  ?  Within  what  Ipacc 
Hop'fl  thou  my  cure  ? 

Hel.  The  greateft  grace  lending  grace,'' 

Ere  twice  the  hories  of  the  fun  fhall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moift  Hefperus  hath  quench' d  his  fleepy  lamp ; ' 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glafs 
Hath  told  the  thievifh  minutes  how  they  pafs ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  found  parts  fhall  fiy, 
Health  fhall  live  free,  and  ficknefs  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'ft  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  flrumpet's  boldnefs,  a  divulged  fhame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  othervvife  ;  no  worfe  of  worft  extended. 
With  vilefl  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. - 


I  rather  think  that  flie  means  to  fay, — /  am  not  an  impnftor 
that  proclaim  one  thhig  and  defign  another,  that  pracluiin  a 
cure  and  aim  at  a  fraud  ;  I  think  what  I  fpeak.     Johnson, 

"  The  grcateft  grace  lending  grace,]  I  fhould  have  thought 
the  repetition  of  gj-ace  to  have  been  fuperfluous,  if  the  grace  of 
grace  had  not  occurred  in  the  fpeech  with  which  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  concludes.     Steevens. 

Tiie  former  grace  in  this  paflage,  and  the  latler  in  Maclcth, 
evidently  fignify  divine  grace.     Henley. 

^  hi5  ^/lerpi/ lamp  Q     Old  copy — Ixtr  Jleepy  lamp.   Cor- 

refted  by  Mr,  Rov/e.     Malone. 

•  a  divulged  Jhame, — 


Traducd  ly  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 

Sfard  otherwife  ;  no  worfe  of  worji  extended, 

With  vilefi  torture  let  my  life  he  ended.']     I  would  bear 

(fays  Ihe)  the  tax  of  impudence,  which  is  the  denotement  of  a 
Jirumpet ;  would  endure  a  fhame  refulting  from  my  failure  in 

what  I  have  isnder taken,  and  thena;  l-ecome  thefubjeci  of  odious 
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King.  Methinks,  in  thee  fome  blefled  fpirit  doth 
Ipeak  ; 
His  powerful  found,  within  an  organ  weak :  3 


lallads;  let  my  maiden  rcputal'ion  he  otherwife  Iranded ;  and,, 
no  worle  of  worft  extended,  i.  e.  provided  nothing  worfe  /'< 
offered  to  ??>e,  (meaning  violation,)  let  my  life  ie  ended  with  the 
worft  of  tortures.  The  poet,  for  tlie  hike  of  rhyme,  has  oh- 
fcured  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage.  The  ivorft  that  can  lefal  a 
woman,  ieing  extended  to  me,  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
laft  line.     Steevens. 

Tax  of  impudence,  that  Is,  to  be  charged  with  having  the 
boldnefs  of  a  ftrumpct : — a  dlvulgedjhame  ;  i,  e.  to  be  traduced 
by  oelious  ballads  : — my  maiden  name's  feared  otherwife ;  i.e. 
to  be  ftigmatized  as  a  proftitute  : — no  worfe  of  worft:  extended  •, 
i.e.  to  be  fo  defamed  that  nothing  feverer  can  be  faid  againlt 
thofe  who  are  moil  publickly  reported  to  be  infamous.  Shak- 
fpeare  has  ufed  the  word  J'ear  and  extended  In  The  Winter  s  Tale, 
both  in  the  fame  lenfe  as  above  : 

" for  calumny  yf:\\\fenr 

"  Virtue  itfelf!" 

And  "The  report  of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought." 

Henley, 
The  old  copy  reads,,  not  no,  but  ne,  probably  an  error  for 
nay,  or  the.     I  would  wilh  to  read  and  point  the  latter  part  of 
the  paffage  thus : 

-viy  iJiaidens  name 

Sear'd  otherwife ;  nay,  worft  of  worfl,  extended 

irith  vileft  torture,  let  viy  life  be  ended. 
i.e.  Let  me  be  otherwife  branded  j — and  (what  is  the  ivorji  of 
ivorft,,  the  confummation  of  mifery,)  my  body  being  extended 
on  the  rack  by  the  moll  cruel  torture,  let  my  life  pay  the  forfeit 
of  my  prefumption. 

So,  inD^xncVs  Cleopatra,  i5Q4: 

" ■  the  ivorft  of  7rorJl  of  ills." 

^o  was  Introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
Again,  in  The  Remedie  of  Love,  4to.  160O: 

"  If  (he  be  fat,  then  flie  is  fwollen,  fay, 

"  If  browne,  then  tawny  as  the  Africk  Moore  ; 

"  If  flender,  leane,  meagre  and  worne  away, 

"  If  courtly,  wanton,  ivorft  of  ivorft  before," 

Maloke. 
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And  what  Impoffibility  would  flay 
In  common  fenfe,  fenfe  faves  another  way.'* 
Thy  life  is  dear ;   for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  eftimate ;  s 
Youth,  beauty,  wifdom,  courage,  virtue,  all  ^' 
That  happinefs  and  prime  ^  can  happy  call : 

'  Methinh,  in  thee  fome  hi effedf pint  doth  fpeah  ; 
//i.9  powerful  found,  within  an  organ  7reak  :']     The  verb, 
doth  /peak,  in  the  firft  Hne,  iliould  be  underftood  to  be  repeated 
in  tlie  conftrudion  of  the  fecond,  thus  : 

His  powerful  found  fpeaks  within  a  weak  organ. 

Hfath. 
This^  m  my  opinion,  is  a  very  juft  and  happy  explanation. 

Steevens. 

*  And  u'hat  impqfflbiUti/  jrnuld  fay 

In  common  fenfe,  fenfe  faves  another  wai/.~\  i.e.  and  that 
which,  if  I  trufted  to  my  reafon,  I  iliould  think  impoHible,  I  yet, 
perceiving  thee  to  be  aftuated  by  feme  blelied  fpirit,  think  thee 
capable  of  effetting.     Malone. 

*  in  thee  hath  eH'imate;']     Maybe  counted  among  the 

gifts  enjoyed  by  thee.     Johnson. 

^  Youth,  leant}/,  iviflom,  courage,  virtue,  all — ]  The  old 
copy  omits  virtue.  It  was  fupplied  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  remedy 
a  defeft  in  the  meafure.     Steevens. 

'  prime — ]     Youth  ;  the  fprlng  or  morning  of  life. 

Johnson. 

Should  we  not  read — pride?  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  pritne  to 
mean  i/nuth  ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  fee  any  other  plaufible  inter- 
pretation that  can  be  given  of  it.  But  how  does  that  fuit  with 
the  context?  "  You  have  all  that  is  worth  the  name  of  lifej 
youth,  beauty,  &c.  all.  That  happinefs  and  youth  can  happy 
CJtU." — Happinefs  and  pride  may  fignify,  I  think,  the  pride  nf 
happinefs ;  the  proudeft  ftate  of  happinefs.  So,  in  The  Second 
Fart  of  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  fc.  i.  the  voice  and  echo,  is  put  for 
the  voice  of  echo,  or,  the  echoing  voice.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  think,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  prime  is  here  ufed  as  a  fub- 
ftantive,  but  that  it  means,  that  fprightly  vigour  which  ufually 
accompanies  us  in  the  prime  of  life.  So,  in  Montaigne's  Eff'aies, 
tranflated  by  Florio,  1003,  B.  II.  c.  6 :  "  Many  things  fcemr 
greater  by  imagination,  than  by  efteft.  I  have  palled  over 
a  good  part  of  my  age  in  found  and  perfect  health.     I  fay,  not 
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Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  muft  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monftrous  defperate. 
Sweet  pra6liier,  thy  phyfick  I  will  try ; 
That  miniilers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  ^ 
Of  what  I  fpoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deferv'd :  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  fceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  hea- 
ven.9 

Hel.  Then  fhalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand. 
What  hufband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choofe  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ; 


only  found,  but  blithe  and  wantonly-luftful.  That  ftate,  full  of 
luft,  of  prime  and  mirth,  nnade  me  deeme  the  confideration  of 
ficknelles  fo  yrkfome,  that  when  I  came  to  the  experience  of 
them,  I  have  found  their  fits  but  weak."     Malone. 

*  in  property — ]     In  property  feems  to  be  here  nfed, 

with  much  laxity,  for — in  the  due  performance.  In  a  fubfe- 
quent  paffage  it  feems  to  mean  either  a  thing  poffefled,  or  a  fub- 
]c(-\  difcriminated  by  peculiar  qualities  : 

"  The  property  by  what  it  is  iliould  go, 

"  Not  by  the  title."     Malone, 

^  y/(/,  ly  my  fceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven.]  The  old 
copy  reads  : 

my  hopes  of  help.     Steevens. 

The  King  could  have  but  a  very  flight  hope  of  help  from  her, 
fcarce  enough  to  fwear  by  :  and  therefore  Helen  might  fufpeft 
he  meant  to  equivocate  with  her.  Befides,  obferve,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fceue  is  llriftly  in  rhyme  :  and  there  is  no  fliadow  of 
reafon  why  it  ftiould  be  interrupted  here.  I  rather  imagine  the 
poet  wrote  : 

Jy,  by  my  fceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  Thielby. 
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My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  Itate : ' 
But  fuch  a  one,  thy  vaflal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  alk,  thee  to  bellow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premifes  obferv'd. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  lliall  be  ferv'd ; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  refolv'd  patient,  on  thee  llill  rely. 
More  fliould  I  queftion  thee,  and  more  I  muft ; 
ThoHgh,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  trull; 
From  whence  thou  cam'lt,  haw  tended  on, — But  reft 
Unqueftion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  bleft. — 
Give  me  fome  help  here,  ho  ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  ihall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flou  riJJi .     Exeunt. 


^  With  arnj  branch  or  image  nf  thy  ftate ;]  Shakfpeare  un- 
quelHonably  wrote  impage,  grafting.  Impc,  a  graff,  or  flip,  or 
fucker  :  by  which  flic  means  one  of  the  fons  of  France.  Cax- 
ton  calls  our  Prince  Arthur,  that  nolle  impe  of  fame. 

Warburton. 

Image  is  furely  the  true  reading,  and  may  meart  any  repre- 
fentative  of  thine j  i.e.  any  one  Avho  refembles  you  as  being 
related  to  your  family,  or  as  a  prince  reflefts  any  part  of  your 
ftate  and  majefty.  There  is  no  fuch  word  as  impage ;  and,  as 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  were  fuch  a  one  coined,  it  would  mean 
nothing  but  the  art  of  grafting.  Mr.  Henley  adds,  that  Iranck 
refers  to  the  collateral  defcendants  of  the  royal  blood,  and  ivjage 
to  the  direR  and  immediate  line.     Steevens. 

Our  author  again  ufes  the  word  image  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
here,  in  his  Rape  of  Lncrece  : 

"  O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  haft  torn." 

M.4L0NE. 
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SCENE  IL 

Koulillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countefs's  Palace* 
Enter  Countefs  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  fir ;  I  fhall  now  put  you  to  the 
iieight  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  fhow  myfelf  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  bufinefs  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  you 
fpecial,  when  you  put  off  that  with  fuch  contempt  ? 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  eafily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kifs  his  hand,  and 
fay  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap ; 
■and,  indeed,  fuch  a  fellow,  to  fay  precifely,  were  not 
for  the  court :  but,  for  me,  I  have  an  anfwer  will 
ferve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  anfwer,  that  fits 
all  queftions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks ;  =  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

""  It  Is  like  a  barber's  chair,  fe'c]  This  expreflion  is  pro- 
verbial. See  Ray's  Proverbs,  and  Burton's  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choli/,  edit.  1(532,  p.  666. 

Again,  in  Mure  Fools  Yet,  by  R,  S.  a  colle6tion  of  Epigrams, 
4to.  1610 : 

"  Moreover  fattin  futes  he  doth  compare 
"  Unto  the  fervice  of  a  barlers  chayre ; 
"  As  fit  for  every  Jacke  and  journeyman, 
"■  As  for  a  knight  or  worthy  gentleman/'     Steeven'S. 
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Count.  Will  your  anfwer  ferve  fit  to  all  quef- 
tions  ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  tafFata 
punk,  as  Tib's  rufh  for  Tom's  fore-finger,3  as  a 


^  Tib's  rufh  for  Tom's  fore-finger,]     Tom  is  the  man, 

and  by  Tib  we  are  to  underftand  the  woman,  and  therefore, 
more  properly,  we  might  read — ^Tom's  ru/Ji  for,  &c.  The  allu- 
fion  is  to  an  ancient  pra6tice  of  marrying  with  a  rufh  ring,  as 
well  in  other  countries  as  in  England.  Breval,  in  his  Aiitiquities 
of  Paris,  mentions  it  as  a  kind  of  efpoufal  ufed  in  France,  by 
fuch  perfons  as  meant  to  live  together  in  a  ftate  of  concubinage  : 
but  in  England  it  was  fcarce  ever  pra6tifcd  except  by  defigning 
men,  for  the  purpofe  of  corrupting  thofe  young  women  to  whom 
they  pretended  love. 

Richard  Poore,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  in  his  Conftitutions, 
anni,  1217,  forbids  the  putting  of  rufh  rings,  or  any  the  Hke 
matter,  on  women's  fingers,  in  order  to  the  debauching  them 
more  readily  :  and  he  infinuates,  as  the  reafon  for  the  prohibition;, 
that  there  were  fome  people  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  what 
was  thus  done  in  jeft,  was  a  real  marriage. 

But,  notwitliftanding  this  cenfure  on  it,  the  praftice  was  not 
abolifhed  ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  fong  in  a  play  written  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  called  The  Ricals  : 

"  I'll  crown  thee  with  a  garland  of  ftraw  then, 
"  And  I'll  marry  thee  with  a  rufli  ring." 
which  fong,  by  the  way,  was  firll  fung  by  Mifs  Davis  ;  fhe  afted 
the  part  of  Celania  in  the  play  ;  and  King  Charles  II.  upon  hear- 
ing, it,  was  lb  pleafed  with  her  voice  and  action,  that  he  took 
her  from  the  flage,  and  made  her  his  miflrefs. 

Again,  in  the  fongcalled  The  IFincheJler  Wedding,  in  D'Urfey's 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  Vol.  I.  p.  276  : 
"  Pert  Strephon  was  kind  to  Betty, 

"  And  blithe  as  a  bird  in  the  fpring  j 
*'  And  Tommy  was  lb  to  Katy, 

"  And  wedded  her  with  a  rufh  ring." 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
Tib  and  Tom,  in  plain  EngUfli,  I  believe,  ftand  for  wanto?i 
and  rogue.     So,  in  Churchyard's  Choife  : 

"  Tufhe,  that's  a  toye ;  let  Tomkin  talke  of  Tibb." 
Again,  in  the  Queenes  Majefties  Entertainment  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  &c.  by  Tho.  Churchyard,  4to.  no  date  : 
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pancake  for  Shrove-tuefday,  a  morris  for  May-day, 
as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  aa 
a  fcolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's 
lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his 
Ikin. 

Cupid. 
"^^  And  doth  not  Jove  and  Mars  bear  fway  ?     Tuflij  that 
is  true." 

Pliilofopher. 
"  Then  put  in  Tom  and  Tibbe,  and  all  bears  fway  as 
much  as  you."     Steevens. 
An  anonymous  writer,   [Mr.  Ritfon,]  with  fome  probability, 
fuppofes  that  this  is  one  of  thofe  covert  allufions  in  which  Shak- 
fpeare  frequently  indulges    himfelf.      The   following   lines   of 
Cleiveland  on  an  Hermaphrodite  feem  to  countenance  the  fup- 
pofition  : 

"  Nay,  thofe  which  modefty  can  mean, 
"  But  dare  not  fpeak,  are  Epicene. 
''  That  gamefter  needs  muft  overcome, 
"  That  can  play  both  with  Tib  and  Tom." 
Sir  John  Hawkins  would  read — "  as   Tom's  rufh  for   Tib's 
fore-finger,"     But  if  this  were  the  author's  meaning,  it  would 
be  necelfary  to  alter  ftill  farther,  and  to  read — As  Tom's  rulh 
for  Tib's  fourth  finger.     Malone. 

At  the  game  of  Gleek,  the  ace  was  called  Tib,  and  the  knave 
Tom  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  explanation  of  the  lines  cited  from 
Cleiveland.  The  praftice  of  marrying  with  a  rujh  ring,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is  very  queflionable,  and  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  any  authority  in  fupport  of  this  opinion. 

Douce. 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  alteration  is  unnecefTary.  It  was  the 
praftice,  in  former  times,  for  Uie  woman  to  give  the  man  a  ring, 
as  well  as  for  the  man  to  give  her  one.  So,  in  the  laft  jcene  of 
Twelfth-Night,  the  priefl:,  giving  an  account  of  Olivia's  mar- 
riage, fays,  it  was 

"  Attefted  by  the  holy  clofe  of  lips, 

*'  Strengthen'd  by  enterchangeraent  of  your  rings." 

M.  Mason. 
I  believe  what  fome  of  us  have  aiferted  refpefting  the  ex- 
change of  rings  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  is  only  true  of  the 
marriage  con/raSi,  in  which  fuch  a  pra6tice  undoubtedly  pre- 
vailed.    Steevens. 

Vol.  VIIL  T 
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Count.  Have  you,  I  fay,  an  anfvver  of  fuch  fit- 
nefs  for  all  queftions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your 
conftable,  it  will  fit  any  queftion. 

Count,  It  muft  be  an  anfwer  of  moft  monftrous 
fize,  that  muft  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  fliould  fpeak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't :  Afk  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ;  it 
fhall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Cqunt.  To  be  young  agaiii,^  if  we  could  :  I  will 
be  a  fool  in  queftion,  hoping  to  be  the  wifer  by 
your  anfwer.     I  pray  you,  fir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  fir,4 ^There's  a  fimple  putting 

off; — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  fir, — ^Thick,  thick,  fpare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  fir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  fir, — Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  fir,  as  I  think. 

^  To  he  young  again,']  The  lady  cenfures  her  own  levity  in 
trifling  with  her  jefter,  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  return  back  to 
youth.     Johnson. 

*  O  Lord,  Jir,']  A  ridicule  on  that  foolifli  expletive  of 
fpeech  then  in  vogue  at  court.     Warburton. 

Thus  Clove  and  Orange,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  : 

"  You  conceive  me,  fir  ? O  Lord,  Jir  T 

Cleivcland,  in  one  of  his  fongs,  makes  his  Gentleman— 

"  Anfwer^  O  Lord,  Jir  I  and  talk  play-look  oaths." 

Farmer. 
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Clo.  O  Lord,  lir, — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  0  Lord,  fir,  at  your  whip- 
ping, and^are  not  me?  Indeed,  your  0  Lord, fir , 
is  very  fequent  to  your  whipping ;  you  would  an- 
fwer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but 
bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worfe  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — 
O  Lord,  fiir :  I  fee,  things  may  ferve  long,  but  not 
ferve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  houfewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  fo  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  fir, — Why,  there' t  ferves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  fir,  to  your  bufinefs :  Give  Helen 
this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  prefent  anfwer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinfmen,  and  my  fon  ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  You 
underftand  me  ? 

Clo.  Mofi:  fruitfully;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Hafle  you  again.  [Exeunt  feverally. 
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SCENE  IIL 

Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  Bertram^  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Ljf.  They  fay,  miracles  are  paft ;  and  we  have 
our  philofophical  perfons,  to  make  modern  5  and 
famihar  things,  fupernatural  and  caufelefs.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors;  enfconcing 
ourfelves  into  Teeming  knowledge,^  when  we  fhould 
fubmit  ourfelves  to  an  unknown  fear.7 

P.4R.  Why,  'tis  the  rarefl:  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  fhot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  fo  'tis. 

Ljf.  To  be  relinquifhed  of  the  artifts, 

Par.  So  I  fay ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelfus. 

Ljf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentick  fellows,^ — 


^  modern — ]    i.e.    common,  ordinary.     So,  in  ^.y  you 

like  il : 

"  Full  of  wife  faws,  and  modern  inflances." 
Again,  in  another  play  :     \_All's  well  thai   ends   ivell,  Aft  V. 
fc,  iii.]   "  — with  her  modern  grace — ."     Malone. 

"  enfconcing  ourfelves  into   fecmlng  hioivledge,']      To 

enfconce  literally  fignifies  to  fecure  as  in  a  fort.  So,  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor :  "I  will  enfconce  me  behind  the 
arras."  Into  (a  frequent  pradice  with  old  writers)  is  ufed 
for  in.     Steevens. 

^  unknown  fear.]     Fear  is  here  an  object  of  fear, 

Johnson, 

^  Par.   Sn  I  fay ;   both  of  Galen  and  Paracelfus. 

Laf.    Of  all  the  learned   a7id  authentick  fellows,']     Shak- 

fpearc,  as  I  have  often  obferved,  never  throws  out  his  words  at 

random.     Paracelfus,  though  no  better  than  an  ignorant  and 

knaviili  eathuliaft^  was  at  this  time  in  fuch  vogue,  even  amongft 
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Par.  Right,  fo  I  fay. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — • 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  fo  fay  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right :  as  'twere,  a  man  affured  of  an — 


the  learned,  that  he  had  ahnoft  jnftled  Galen  and  the  ancients 
out  of  credit.  On  tins  account  learned  is  applied  to  Galen,  and 
authentick  or  falhionable  to  Paracelius.  Sancy,  in  his  Confe[)ion 
CathoUque,  p.  301,  Ed.  Col.  1/20,  is  made  to  fay  :  "  Je  troiive 
la  Riviere  premier  medccin,  de  meilleitre  kumeur  que  ces  ge?2s-la. 
II  ejt  Ion  Galenill:e,  65"  tres  bon  Paraeelfifte.  //  dit  que  la  doc- 
trine de  Galien  eji  konoralle,  tSf  non  inefprifalle  pour  la  patho- 
logie,  i5f  profitable  pour  les  boutiques.  U autre,  pourveu  que  ce 
Jolt  de  vrais  preceptes  de  Paracelfe,  c/i  bonne  ii  fuivre  pour  la 
verite,  pour  la  lubtilite,  pour  I'efpargne  j  en  fomme  pour  la 
Therapeutique."     Warburton. 

As  the  wliole  merriment  of  this  fcene  conlifts  in  tiae  preten- 
fions  of  Parolles  to  knowledge  and  fentiments  which  he  has  not, 
I  believe  here  are  two  pallages  in  which  the  words  and  fenfe 
are  beftowed  upon  him  by  the  copies,  which  the  author  gave  to 
Lafeu.     I  read  this  patTage  thus  : 

Laf.   To  be  rclinquijhed  of  the  artifis " 

Par.  So  Ifaif. 

Laf.  Both  (if  Galen  and  Paracelfus,  of  all  the  learned  and 

authentick  fellows 

Par.  Right,  fo  I  fay.     Johnson. 

-— — authentick  feiloivs,']  The  phrafe  of  the  diploma  is, 
authenlive  licentiatus.     Musgrave, 

The  epithet  authentick  was  in  our  author's  time  particularly 
applied  to  the  learned.     So,  in  Drayton's  Owle,  4to.  lt)04  : 
"  For  which  thofe  grave  and  ftill  authentick  fiiges, 
"  Which  fought  for  knowledge  in  thofe  golden  ages, 
"  From  whom  we  hold  the  fcience  that  we  have,"  Sec. 

Malone, 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cre/Jida : 

"  As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  cited." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  eighth  Iliad : 

" Neftor  cut  the  yeres 

"  With  his  new  drawne  authentique  fword  ; — ." 

Steevens. 
T3 
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Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  fure  death. 

Tar,  Juft,  you  fay  well ;  fo  would  I  have  faid, 

Laf.  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Far.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  fhow- 
ing,  you  fhall  read  it  in, — -. — What  do  you  call 
there  ?  ? — 

Laf.  a  fhowing  of  a  heavenly  efFed  in  an  earthly 
a6tor.* 

Far.  That's  it  I  would  have  faid  ;  the  very  fame. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  luftier : '  'fore  me 
I  fpeak  in  refpedl 


'  Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  Jhotving,  &c.] 
We  (hould  read,  I  think :  It  is,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  it  a 
Jftowing — you  Jliall  read  it  in  iphat  do  you  call  there.'—' 

Tyrwhitt. 

Does  not,  if  you  will  have  it  isijhowing,  fignify  in  a  demon- 
ftration  or  ftatement  of  the  cafe  ?     Henley. 

'  A  JJioiving  of  a  heavenly  eJeSi  &c.]  The  title  of  fome 
pamphlet  here  ridiculed.     Warburton. 

'  IVhy,  your  dolphin  is  not  luftier:']  By  dolphin  is  meant 
the  dauphin,  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  hope  of  the  crown  of 
France.     His  title  is  fo  tranflated  in  all  the  old  books. 

Steevens. 

What  Mr.  Steevens  obferves  is  certainly  true ;  and  yet  the 

additional  word  your  inducer,   me  to  think  that  by  dolphin  in 

the  paffage  before  us  the  filh  fo  called  was  meant.     Thus,  in 

Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

" His  delights 

"  Were  dolphin-Wke  ;  they  fhow'd  his  back  above 
"  The  element  he  liv'd  in." 
Lafeu,  who  is  an  old  courtier,  if  he  had  meant  the  king's  fon, 
would  furely  have  faid — "  the  dolphin."     I  ufe  the  old  fpelling, 

Malone. 
In  the  colloquial  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time  your  was  fre- 
quently employed  as  it  is  in  this  palfage.  So,  in  Hamlet,  the 
Grave-digger  obferves,  that  "  your  water  is  a  fore  decayer  of 
your  whorfon  dead  body."  Again,  in  As  you  like  it :  "  Your 
if  js  the  only  peace-maker."     Steevens, 
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Par.  Nay,  'tis  flmnge,  'tis  very  flrange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  moft 
facinorous  fpiritj^  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par,  Ay,  fo  I  fay. 

Laf.  In  a  moft  weak 

Par.  And  debile  minifter,  great  power,  great 
tranfcendence :  which  (liould,  indeed,  give  us  a  fur- 
ther ufe  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the 
king,4  as  to  be 

Laf.  Generally  thankful. 


^  facinorous  fpirit,']     This  word  is  ufed  in  Heywood's 

Engli/Ji  Traveller,   1633  : 

"  Aad  magnified  for  high  facinorous  deeds." 
Facinorous  is  wicked.  The  old  copy  fpells  the  word  facinerious', 
but  as  Parolles  is  not  defigned  for  a  verbal  blunderer,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  common  fpelling.     Steevens. 

■*  — —  which  JJiould,  hideed,  give  tts  a  further  ufe  to  he 
made,  &c.]^  I  believe  Parolles  has  again  ufurped  words  and 
fenfe  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  and  I  read  this  paflage  tlius  : 

Laf.  In  a  moft  weak  and  debile  minifter,  great  power,  great 
tranfcendence ;  which  fhould,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  ufe  to 
be  made  than  the  mere  recovery  of  the  king. 

Par.  Js  to  be 

Laf.  Generally  thankful.     Johnson, 

When  the  parts  are  written  out  for  players,  the  names  of 
tlie  charafters  which  they  are  to  reprefent  are  never  fet  down  ; 
but  only  the  lafl:  words  of  the  preceding  fpeech  which  belongs 
to  their  partner  in  the  fcene.  If  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  were 
printed  (as  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe6t)  from  thefe  piece-meal 
trail fcripts,  how  eafily  may  the  millake  be  accounted  for,  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  judicioully  ftrove  to  remedy  ?     Steevens.     . 
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Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  faid  it ;  you  fay  well :  Here 
comes  the  king. 

Z^jF.  Luftick,  as  the  Dutchman  fays :  5  Y\\  like 
a  maid  the  better,  whilft  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head  ; 
Why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mori  du  Vinaigre!  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  fo. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — • 

[_Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preferver,  by  thy  patient's  lide ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whofe  banifh'd  fenfe 
Thou  haft  repeal' d,  a  fecond  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  fever  al  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  fend  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  ftand  at  my  beftowing, 

'  Luflick,  as  the  Dutchman  fays :']  Liiftigh  is  the  Dutch 
word  for  lufty,  chearful,  pleafant.  It  is  ufed  in  Hans  Beer-pot's 
invifible  Comedij,   I6I8: 

" can  walk  a  mile  or  two 

""  As  hijtique  as  a  boor — ." 
Again,    in   The    Witches   of   LancaJJiire,    by    Hey  wood   and 
Broome,   1 634  : 

"  What  all  luftick,  all  frolickibme  !" 
The  burden  alio  of  one  of  our  ancient  Medleys  is — 

"  Hey  Lujticke."  Steevens. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Dutch  at 
Amboyna,  in  l622,  it  is  faid,  that  after  a  night  fpent  in  prayer, 
&c.  by  fonie  of  the  prifoners,  "  the  Dutch  that  guarded  them 
offered  them  wine,  bidding  them  di"ink  lujiick,  and  drive  away 
the  forrow,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  own  nation." 

Eeed. 
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O'er  whom  both  fovereign  power  and  father's  voice ^ 

I  have  to  ufe  :  thy  frank  eleclion  make  ; 

Thou  haft  power  to  choofe,  and  they  none  to  for- 

fake. 
Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mif- 

trefs 
Fall,  when  love  pleafe  ! — marry,  to  each,  but  one  ! '' 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  Curtal^  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  9  than  thefe  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Perufe  them  well : 

Not  one  of  thofe,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,   through  me,    reftor'd  the   king  to 
health. 

All,  We  underftand  it,  and  thank-^heaven  for 
you. 

®  O'er  whom  both  fovereign  power  and  father's  voice — ] 
They  were  his  ivards  as  well  as  his  fubjeds.     Henley. 

7  ■  marry,  to  each,  but  one  !]     I  cannot  underftand  this 

paflage  in  any  other  fenfe,  than  as  a  ludicrous  exclamation,  in 
confequence  of  Helena's  willi  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  miftrefs 
to  each  of  the  lords.  If  that  'oe  fo,  it  cannot  belong  to  Helena  ; 
and  might,  properly  enough,  be  given  to  Parolles.    Tyrwhitt. 

Tyrwhitt's  obfervations  on  this  paffage  are  not  conceived  with 
his  ufual  fagacity.  He  miftakes  the  import  of  the  words  lut 
one,  which  does  not  mean  only  one,  but  except  one. 

Helena  wifhes  a  fair  and  virtuous  miftrefs  to  each  of  the 
young  lords  who  were  prefent,  one  only  excepted  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  excepted  is  Bertram,  whofe  miftrefs  llie  hoped  Ihe  herfelf 
fhould  be ;  and  the  makes  the  exception  out  of  modefty :  for 
otherwife  the  defcription  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  miftrefs  would 
have  extended  to  herfelf     M.  Mason. 

^  •  lay  Curtal,']  i.e.  a  bay,  docked  horfe.    Steevens. 

°  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken — ]  A  broken  mouth  is  a 
mouth  which  has  loft  part  of  its  teeth.     Johnson. 
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Hel.  I  am  a  fimple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealthieft, 

That,  I  pi'oteft,  I  limply  am  a  maid  : 

Pleafe  it  your  majefty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  bluflies  in  my  cheeks  thus  whifper  me, 
JVe  blujh,  that  tkouJJtould'Ji.  choofe ;  hut,  he  refus'd. 
Let  the  white  death  Jit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever ; 
If'Vll  ne'er  come  there  again.^ 

King.  Make  choice ;  and,  fee, 

Who  fhuns  tiiy  love,  Ihuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  molt  high. 
Do  my  fighs  ftream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  fuit  ? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  fir ;  all  the  reft  is  mute.^ 


*   JVe  bliiJJi,  that  thou  Jhoidcfji  choofe  ;   but,  be  refits' d, 
Let  the  white  death  &c.']     In   die;  original  copy,    thefe 
lines  are  pointed  thus  : 

IFe  hluffi  that  thou  fJioulcVft  choofe,  but  be  refused; 
Let  the  white  death  fit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever,  &c. 
This  pun6tuation  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tions. The  prefent  regulation  of  the  text  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  much  clearer  fenfe.  "  My  bluflies,  (fays  Helen,)  thus 
whifper  me.  We  blutli  that  tliou  Ihould'fl  liave  the  nomination 
of  thy  hutband.  However,  choofe  him  at  thy  peril.  But,  if 
thou  be.  refufed,  let  thy  cheeks  be  for  ever  pale  ;  we  will  never 
revifit  them  again." 

The  bluflies,  which  are  here  perfonified,  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  that  Helena  would  be  refufed,  as,  according  to 
the  former  punduation,  they  appear  to  do ;  and,  even  if  the 
poet  had  meant  this,  he  would  furely  have  written  ^'  — and  be 
refufed,"  not  '' — but  be  refufed." 

Be  refus'd  means  the  fame  as — "  thou  being  refufed," — or, 
"  be  thou  refufed."     Malone. 

The  white  death  is  the  chlornfis.     Johnson. 

The  peftilence  that  ravaged  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
was  called  "  the  black  death."     Steevens. 

^  all  the  reft  is  mute.]    i.e.  I  have  no  inore  to  fay  (o 

you.     So,  Hamlet:  " — the  rqft  is  filence."     Steevens. 
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Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
ames-ace  -5  for  my  hte. 

Hel.  The  honour,  fir,  that  flames  in  your  fair 
eyes, 
Before  I  fpeak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  fo  wifhes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  pleafe. 

Hel.  My  wifh  receive. 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  fo  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  4  An  they  were  fons 
of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would  fend 
them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid   [To  a  Lord]   that  I  your 
hand  fhould  take ; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  fake : 
Blefling  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Laf.  Thefe  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none 
have  her :  fure,  they  are  baftards  to  the  Englifli ; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You   are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too 
good, 
To  make  yourfelf  a  fon  out  of  my  blood. 
4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  fo. 


^  ames-ace — ]  i.  e.  the  loweft  chance  of  the  dice.    So, 

in   The   Ordinary,    by  Cartwright :    " may  I   at  my  laft 

ilake,  &c.  throw  amcs-aces  thrice  together."     Steevens. 

^  Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?]  None  of  them  have  yet 
denied  her,  or  deny  her  afterwards,  but  Bertram.  The  fcene 
mull  be  fo  regulated  tliat  Lafeu  and  Parolles  talk  at  a  diftance, 
"where  they  may  fee  what  pafles  between  Helena  and  the  lords, 
but  not  hear  it,  ib  that  they  know  not  by  whom  the  refulal  is 
piade.     Johnson. 
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Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet,^^ — I  am  fure,  thy  fa- 
ther drank  wine. — But  if  thou  be'fi:  not  an  afs,  I 
am  a  youth  of  fourteen  ;  I  have  known  thee  al- 
ready. 

Hel.  I  dare  not  fay,  I  take  you  ;  [To  Berth  am] 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  fervice,  ever  whilft  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. ^ — ^This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  flie's 
thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?  I  fhall  befeech  your 
highnefs, 
In  fuch  a  bulinefs  give  me  leave  to  ufe 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'ft  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  fhe  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  ftiould  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'Il,  fhe  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
lickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Muft  anfwer  for  your  railing  ?   I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge : 
A  poor  phylician's  daughter  my  wife  ! — Difdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

*  There's  one  grape  yet,']  This  fpeech  the  three  lad  editors 
[Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton,]  have  perplexed  theni- 
felves,  by  dividing  between  Lafeu  and  Parolles,  without  any 
authority  of  copies,  or  any  improvement  of  fenfe.  I  have  re- 
ftored  tlie  old  reading,  and  fliould  have  thought  no  explanation 
neceifary,  but  that  Mr.  Theobald  apparently  mifunderftood  it. 

Old  Lafeu  having,  upon  the  fuppolition  that  the  lady  was 
refufed,  reproached  the  young  lords  as  boys  of  ice,  throwing 
his  eyes  on  Bertram,  who  remained,  cries  out.  There  is  one  yet 

into  whom,  his  father  put  good  blood but  I  have  hioivn  thee 

long  enough  to  k7iow  thee  for  an  afs.     Johnson.  * 
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King.  'Tis  only  title  ^  thou  difdain'fl  in  her,  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,^  pour'd  all  together, 
M'^ould  quite  confound  diftindlion,  yet  ftand  off 
In  differences  fo  mighty :  If  fhe  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (fave  what  thou  diflik'll, 
A  poor  phyiician's  daughter,)  thou  diflik'fl 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  fo  : 
From  loweft  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,^ 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  fwell,9  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropfied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vilenefs  is  fo  : ' 
The  property  by  what  it  is  fliould  go, 

"  'Tis  only  title — ]     i.  e.  the  want  of  title.     Malone. 
7   Of  colour,  weight,  ayid  heat,']     That  is,  which  are  of  the 
favie  colour,  weight,  &:c.     Malone. 

^  From  loweft  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,']  The  old 
copy  has — whence.  This  eafy  corre6lion  \_when]  was  prefcribed 
by  Dr.  Thirlby.     Theobald. 

^  JFhere  great  additions  fwell,]  Additions  are  the  titles  and 
defcriptions  by  which  men  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

Malons. 

'  — — good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name;  vilenefs  is  fo  :]  Shakfpeare  may 
mean,  that  external  circumftances  have  no  power  over  the  real 
nature  of  things.  Good  atone  (i.  e.  by  itfeLf )  without  a  name 
(i.  e.  without  the  addition  of  titles)  is  good.  Filentfs  is  fo 
(i.  e.  is  itfelf )  Either  of  them  is  what  its  name  implies  : 
"  The  property  by  what  it  is  fhould  go, 

"  Not  by  the  title ." 

"  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 

"  'Tis  not  the  devil's  creft."     Meafure  for  Meafurc. 

Steevens. 
Steevens's  laft  interpretation  of  this  paffage  is  very  near  being 
right ;  but  I  think  it  lliould  be  pointed  thus  : 

good  alone 

Is  good; — without  a  name,  vilenefs  is  fo. 
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Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wile,  fair  ; 
In  thefe  to  nature  (he's  immediate  heir  ;  - 
And  thefe  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  fcorn, 
Which  challenges  itfelf  as  honour's  born. 
And  is  not  like  the  lire  'J  Honours  beft  thrive,'^ 
When  rather  from  our  adls  we  them  derive 


Meaning  that  good  is  good  without  any  addition,  and  vilenefs 
would  liill  be  vilenefs,  though  we  had  no  fuch  name  to  diftinguifh 
it  by.     A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  Macheth  : 

"  Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 

"  Yet  grace  mail  ttill  look  yb." 
That  is,  grace  would  ftill  be  grace,  as  vilenefs  would  ftill  be 
vilenefs,     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning  is, — Good  is  good,  independent  on  any  worldly 
diftinction  or  title  :  fo  vilenefs  is  vile,  in  whatever  ftate  it  may 
appear.     Maloni:. 

^  In  thefe  to  nature  J/ies  immediate  heir  ;]  To  be  im?nediate 
heir  is  to  inherit  without  any  intervening  tranfmitter  :  thus  fbe 
inherits  beauty  immediately  from  nature,  but  honour  is  tranf- 
mitted  by  ancellors.     Johnson. 

^ that  is  honour  s  fcorn, 

Which  challenges  itfelf  as  honour's  born. 
And  is  not  like  the  fire  :'\     Perhaps  we  might  read,  more 
elegantly — as  honour-horn, — honourably  defcended  :    the  child 
of  honour.     Ma  lone. 

Honour's  born,  is  the  ^child  of  honour.  Bo/72  is  here  ufed,  as 
bair7i  ftill  is  in  the  North.     Henley. 

*  And  is  not  like  the  fire :  Honours  he{\.  thrive,  &c.]  The: 
firft  folio  omits — leji ;  but  the  fecond  folio  fupplies  it,  as  it  is 
neceffaiy  to  enforce  the  fenfe  of  the  palfagej  and  complete  its 
meafure.     Steevens. 

The  modern  editors  read — Honours  beft  thrive ;  in  which  they 
have  followed  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  introduced  the 
word  defi  unneceflarily  j  not  obferving  th^t  fire  was  ufed  by  our 
autlior,  like  fre,  hu7ir.  Sec.  as  a  diifyllable.     Malone. 

Where  is  an  example  of  fire,  ufed  as  a  diflyilable,  to  be 
found  ?  Fire  and  hour  were  anciently  written  fer  and  hower  ; 
and  confequently  the  concurring  vowels  could  be  feparated  in 
grouunciation.     Steevens. 
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Than  our  fore-goers  :  the  mere  word's  a  flave. 

Debauch 'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 

Where  duft,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honoured  bones  indeed.    What  fhould  be  fiiid  ? 

If  thou  canft  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  reft :  virtue,  and  fhe, 

Is  her  own  dower :  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  ftrive  to  do't. 

King.  Thou  wrong'ft  thyfelf,  if  thou  fliould'ft 
ftrive  to  choofe. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  reftor'd,  my  lord,  I  am 
glad; 
Let  the  reft  go. 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  ftake  ;  which  to  defeat, 
I  muft  produce  my  power :  5  Here,  take  her  hand, 
Jfroud  fcornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 


5  My  honour  s  at  the  Jlake ;  zvhich  to  defeat, 
I  muft  produce  my  power  il     The  poor  King  of  France  is 
again  made  a  man  of  Gotham,  by  our  unmerciful  editors.     For 
he  is  not  to  make  ufe  of  his  authority  to  defeat,  but  to  defend, 
his  honour.     Theobald. 

Had  Mr.  Theobald  been  aware  that  the  implication  or  claufe 
of  the  fentence  (as  the  grammarians  fay)  ferved  for  the  antece- 
dent "  Which  danger  to  defeat,''  there  had  been  no  need  of 
his  wit  or  his  alteration.     Farmer. 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Theobald's  pert  cenfure  of  former  edi- 
tors for  retaining  the  word  defeat,  I  fliould  be  glad  to  fee  it 
reftored  again,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  the  true  reading.  Tiie 
French  verb  defaire  (from  whence  our  dfeat)  figuilies  to  free, 
to  dfemharrafs,  as  well  as  to  dejiroy.  Defaire  un  ?ioeud,  is  to 
untie  a  knot ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  I  apprehend,  defeat  is  here 
ufed.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  our  verb  undo  has  the  fame 
varieties  of  lignification  ;  and  I  fuppofe  even  INIr.  Theobald 
would  not  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find  the  fenfe  of  this 
paffage,  if  it  had  been  written  ; — My  honour's  at  the  ftake, 
ii-hidi  to  undo  /  vu/Ji  produce  my  power.     Tyrwhitt. 
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That  doil  ill  vile  mifprifion  fhackle  up 

My  love,  and  her  defert ;  tliat  caiift  not  dream. 

We,  poizing  us  in  her  defe6live  fcale, 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  :  ^  that  wilt  not  know^ 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 

We  pleafe  to  have  it  grow  :  Check  thy  contempt : 

Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 

Believe  not  thy  difdain,  but  prefently 

Do  thine  ov^^n  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 

Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 

Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever. 

Into  the  ftaggers,7  and  the  carelefs  lapfe 

Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate^ 

Loofing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  juftice. 

Without  all  terms  of  pity  :  Speak  ;  thine  anfvver. 

B£R.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  fubmit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  When  I  confider, 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour,    w 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  flie,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  moft  bafe,  is  now 
The  praifed  of  the  king ;  who,  fo  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  fo. 


* that  cavft  not  drcmn, 

We,  poizing  Jis  in  her  dcfeSiive  fcale, 

Shall  ivcigh  thee  to  the  hernn  3]  That  canft  not  underfiand, 
that  if  you  and  this  maiden  fliould  be  weighed  together,  and 
our  royal  favours  ftiould  be  thrown  into  her  fcale,  (which  you 
efl:eem  fo  light,)  we  fhould  make  that  in  which  you  fliould  be 
placed,  to  ftrike  the  beam.     Malone. 

"  Into  the  ftaggers,]  One  fpecies  of  the  /taggers,  or  the 
horff's  apoplexy,  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal 
daih  himfelf  with  a  deftrudive  violence  againft  pofts  or  walls. 
To  this  the  allulion,  I  fuppofe,  is  made.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  expreffion  in  Cymheline,  where 
Pofthumus  fays  : 

"  Whence  come  thefe  ftaggers  on  me  ?"     Steeven*. 
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King,  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her,  fhe  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promife 
A  counterpoize ;  if  not  to  thy  eflate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contrail ;  whofe  ceremony 
Shall  feem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief. 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  ^  the  folemn  feaft 

'  whqfe  cereviony 

Shall  feem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief. 
And  he  perforin  d  to-night ;]  Several  of  the  modern  editors 
read — new-born  brief.     Steevens, 

This,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  is  at  leaft  obfcure  and  inaccu- 
rate.    Perhaps  it  was  written  thus  : 

• what  ceremony 

Shall  feem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief 
Shall  be  perform'd  to-night ;  the  folemn  feajl 

Shall  more  attend . 

The  brief  is  the  contraSi  of  efpoufal,  or  the  licence  of  the 
church.  The  King  means.  What  ceremony  is  neceffary  to  make 
this  contraSi  a  marriage,  {hall  be  immediately  performed ;  the 
reft  may  be  delayed.     Johnson. 

The  only  authentick  copy  reads — now-horn.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  any  change  is  neceffary.     Malone. 

The  whole  fpeech  is  unnaturally  expreffcd  ;  yet  I  think  it  in- 
telligible as  it  ftands,  and  Ihould  therefore  reje6l  Johnfon's 
amendment  and  explanation. 

The  word  brief  does  not  here  denote  either  a  contra6t  or  a 
licence,  but  is  an  adje6tive,  and  means  JJiort  or  contracted  :  and 
the  words  on  the  now-born,  lignify  for  the  prefetit,  in  oppofition 
to  upon  the  coming  fpace,  which  means  hereafter.  The  fenfe 
of  tlae  whole  paflage  feems  to  be  this  : — "  The  king  and  fortune 
fmile  on  this  contraft ;  the  ceremony  of  which  it  feems  ex- 
pedient to  abridge  for  the  prefent  j  the  folemn  feaft  Ihall  be  per- 
formed at  a  future  time,  when  we  fhall  be  able  to  alTemble 
friends."     M.  Mason. 

Though  I  have  inferted  the  foregoing  note,  I  do  not  profefs 
to  comprehend  its  meaning  fully.     Shakfpeare  ufed  the  words 
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Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  fpace, 
Expelling  abfent  friends.     As  thou  lovTt  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious ;  elie,  docs  err. 

[^Exeunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. "^ 

Ljf.  Do  you  hear,  monfieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 
Par,  Your  pleafure,  fir  ? 


expedience,  expedient,  and  expediently ,  in  the  fenfe  of  liajle^ 
quick,  expediiiaiijly .  A  brief,  in  ancient  language,  means  any 
fhort  and  lummary  writing  or  proceeding.  The  noiv-iorn  brief 
is  only  another  phrafe  for  the  controB  recently  and  fuddenly 
wade.  The  ceremony  of  it  (fays  the  king)  fliallfeem  to  hofien 
after  its  fhort  preliminary,  and  be  performed  to-night,  &c. 

Steevens. 
Now-Z;o?77,  the  epithet  in  the  old  copy,  prefixed  to  brief, 
tinqueftional:)ly  ought  to  be  rellored.  The  Now-^ora  brief,  is 
the  breve  originate  of  the  feudal  times,  which,  in  this  inftance, 
formally  notified  the  king's  confent  to  the  marriage  of  Bertram, 
his  ward.     Henley.. 

Our  author  often  ufes  brief  in  the  fenfe  of  a  fliort  note,  or 
intimation  concerning  any  bufinefs  ;  and  foraetimes  without  the 
idea  of  writing.     So,  in  the  laft  A&  of  this  play  : 

" fhe  told  me 

"  In  a  fweet  verbal  brief  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  160O  : 

"  To  fliop  which  fcruple,  let  this  brief  fuffice  : — . 

"  It  is  no  pamper'd  glutton  we  prefent,"'  8fc. 
The  rneaning  therefore  of  the  prefent  paliage,  I  believe,  is  : 
Good  fortune,  and  the  king's  favour,  fmile  on  this  fliort  con- 
traft}  the  ceremonial  part  of  which  fliall  i m 7n rd i ately  Tpafs,—^ 
fhall  foUoiv  clofe  on  the  troth  now  plighted  between  the  parties, 
and  be  performed  this  night ;  the  folemn  feaft  fliall  be  delayed 
to  a  future  time.     Malone. 

^  The  old  copy  has  tlie  following  fingiilar  continuation : 
Parolles  and  Lafeu  Jiay  behind,  commenting  of  this  wedding. 
This  could  have  been  only  the  marginal  note  of  a  prompter,  and 
M'as  never  defigned  to  appear  in  print.     Steevens. 

To  comment  means,  I  believe,  to  affume  the  appearance  of 
perfons  deeply  engaged  in  thought.     Malone. 
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Laf.  Your  lord  and  mafter  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  mailer  ? 
Laf.  Ay ;  Is  it  not  a  language,  I  fpeak } 
Par.  a  moft  harfh  one ;  and  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  without  bloody  fucceeding.     My  mafter  ? 
Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Roufillon  ? 
Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is 
man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  ;  count's  mafter  is 
of  another  ftyle. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  fir ;  let  it  fatisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  muft  tell  thee,  firrah,  I  write  man ;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,^  to  be 
a  pretty  wife  fellow ;  thou  didft  make  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pafs  :  yet  the  fcarfs,  and  the 
bannerets,  about  thee,  did  manifoldly  difluade  me 
from  believing  thee  a  veflel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee ;  when  I  lofe  thee  again,  I 
care  not :  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up ;  -  and  that  thou  art  fcarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadft  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyfelf  too  far  in  anger,  left 
thou  haften  thy  trial ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy 


^  for  two  ordinaries,']     While  I  fat  twice  with  thee  at 

table.     Johnson, 

"  taking  up;']     To  take  up  is  to  contradici,  to  call  to 

account',  as  well  as  to  pick  pjf  the  grgund.    Johnsqn. 
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on  thee  for  a  hen  !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  cafement  I  need  not  open,  for  I 
look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  moll  egregious  in- 
dignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  wor- 
thy of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deferved  it. 

t^AF.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a  fcruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  fhall  be  wifer. 

Laf.  E'en  as  foon  as  thou  canft,  for  thou  haft  to 
pull  at  a  fmack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'ft 
bound  in  thy  fcarf,  and  beaten,  thou  fhalt  find  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  defire 
to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather-  my 
knowledge  ;  that  I  may  fay,  in  the  default,^  he  is  a 
man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  moft  infupportable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  fake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  paft ;  as  I 
will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me 
leave.+  \_Exit. 

^  ■        •in  the  default,']     That  is,  at  a  need.     Johnson. 

*  i for  doing  I  am  paji  ;  as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  mo- 
tion age  will  give  me  leave.']  The  conceit,  which  is  fo  thin 
that  it  might  well  efcape  a  hafty  reader,  is  in  the  word  pq/i — 
I  a7n  paft,  as  I  will  be  paft  by  thee.     Johnson. 

Lafeu  means  to  fay,  "  for  doing  I  am  paft,  as  I  will  pa/s  by 
thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  permit."  Lafeu  fays,  that  he  will 
pafs  by  Parolles,  not  that  he  will  be  pajfed  by  him  ;  and  Lafeu 
is  actually  the  perfon  who  goes  out.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is,  I  believe,  miftaken.      Mr.  Edwards  has,  I 
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Par.  Well,  thou  hafl  a  fon  fhali  take  this  dif-. 
grace  off  me;  5  fcurvy,  old,  filthy,  fcurvy  lord  !-r^ 
Well,  I  muit  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I'll  beat  hiin,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet 
him  with  any  conv^enience,  an  he  were  double  and 
double  a  lord.  Til  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age, 
than  I  would  have  of — I'll  beat  him,  an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  1^\YE\5. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  mafter's  married, 
there's  news  for  you  ;  you  have  a  hew  miftrefs. 

Par.  I  moft  unfeignedly  befeech  your  lordfhip  to 
make  fome  refervation  of  your  wrongs :  He  is  my 
good  lord  :  whom  I  ferve  above,  is  my  mafter. 

Laf.  Who  ?  God  ? 

Par.  Ay,  fir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  mailer.  Why  doll 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fafhion  ?  doll  make 
hofe  of  thy  fleeves  ?  do  other  fervants  fo  ?  Thou 

think,  given  the  true  meaning  of  Lafeu's  words.  "  /  cannot  do 
much,  fays  Lafeuj  doing  I  am  paft,  as  I  will  by  thee  in  what 
motion  age  will  give  me  leave;  i.  e.  as  I  will  pals  by  thee  as 
faft  as  J  am  able  : — and  he  immediately  goes  out.  It  is  a  play 
on  the  word  pq/i :  the  conceit  indeed  is  poor,  but  Shakfpeare 
plainly  meant  it."     Malone. 

Doing  is  here  ufed  obfcenely.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfbxi's  tr:mflatior) 
of  a  pallage  in  an  Epigram  of  Petronius  : 

"  Brevis  eji,  &zc.  et  fceda  voJiiptas." 
"  Doing  a  filthy  pleallire  is,  and  lliort."  Collins. 
^  Well,  thou  haft  a  fon  Jhall  take  this  difgrace  off  vie  {] 
This  tlie  poet  makes  ParoUes  fpeak  alone ;  and  this  is  nature. 
A  coward  fliould  try  to  hide  his  poltroonery  even  from  himfelf. 
An  ordinary  writer  would  have  been  glad  of  fuch  an  opportu- 
jiity  to  bring  him  to  confeflion.     Wareukton, 
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wert  befl  fet  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nofe  ftands. 
By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger, 
I'd  beat  thee  :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence, 
and  every  man  (hould  beat  thee.  I  think,  thou  waft 
created  for  men  to  breathe  themfelves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeferved  meafure,  my 
lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  fir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  ;  you  are  a 
vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller  :  you  are  more  fancy 
with  lords,  and  honourable  perfonages,  than  the 
heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  com- 
miffion.^  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  elfe  Fd 
call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  \^Exit, 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  fo  then. — Good, 
very  good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 

Par.  What  is  the  m.atter,  fweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  folemn  prieft  I  hav^ 
fworft, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What  ?  what,  fweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me : — 
I'll  to  the  Tufcan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars  ! 


^  '  than  the   heraldry   of  your   lirth    &:c.]      In  former 

copies  •.-^-than  the  commijjion  of'  your  hirth  and  virtue  gives 
you  heraldry.     Sir  Tiiomas  Hanmer  reftored  it.     Johnson. 
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B£R.  There's  letters  from  my  mother ;  what  the 
import  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

P^R.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :  To  the  wars, 
my  boy,  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unleen, 
That  hugs  his  kickiy-wickfy  here  at  home  i ' 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
"Which  Ihould  fultain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  fteed  :  To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  ftable ;  we  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Rer.  It  fhall  be  fo ;  Fll  fend  her  to  my  houfe. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durft  not  fpeak :  His  prefent  gift 
Shall  furnifli  me  to  thofe  Italian  fields, 
Where  noble  fellows  ftrike :  War  is  no  flrife 
To  the  dark  houfe,  and  the  deteded  wife.^ 


'  That  hugs  his  kickfy-wickfy  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  in  his 
Gloffary,  oblerves,  that  hickfy-wichfy  is  a  made  word  in  ridi- 
cule and  difdain  of  a  wife.  Taylor,  tlie  water-poet,  has  a  poem 
in  difdain  of  his  deHnrs,  entitled,  J  kichfy-wbify ,  or  a  Lerry 
corne-ticang.     Grey. 

^  To  the  dark  houfe,  &:c.]  The  darl:  hmife  is  a  houfe  made 
gloomy  by  difoontent  Milton  iays  of  dcatli  and  the  Ung  of 
hell  preparing  to  combat : 

"  So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
"  Grew  darker  at  their  frown."     Johnson. 
Perhaps    this   is   the  fame  thought  we  meet  with  in  King 
Henry  IF.  only  more  folemnly  exprelfed  : 

" he's  as  tedious 

"  As  is  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  wife, 
"  Worfe  than  a  J/noaki/  honji;." 
The  proverb  originated  before  chimneys  were  in  general  ufe, 
which  was  not  till  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     See  Piers 
Plowman,  pall'us  1  /  : 
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Pjr.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  Ture  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advife  nie. 
I'll  fend  her  ftraight  away  :  To-morrow  9 
I'll  to  the  wars,  fhe  to  her  lingle  Ibrrow. 

Par.  Why,  thefe,  balls  bound ;  there's  noife  in 
it. — 'Tis  hard  ; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hufh  !  'tis  fo. 

\_Exeuni^ 

"  Thre  thinges  there  be  that  doe  a  man  by  ftrength 
"  For  to  flye  his  owne  houfe,  as  holy  wryte  flieweth  : 
"  That  one  is  a  wycked  wife,  that  wyll  not  be  chaftyfed  j 
"  Her  fere  flyeth  from  her,  for  feare  of  her  tonge  : — 
"  And  when  fmolke  and  fmoulder  fmight  in  his  fyghte, 
"  It  doth  him  worfe  tlian  his  wyfe,  or  wete  to  flepe ; 
"  For  fmolke  or  fmoulder,  fmiteth  in  his  eyen 
"  'Til  he  be  Heard  or  blind"  &c. 

The  old  copy  reads — detefled  wife.     Mr.  Rowe  made  the 
. -correftion.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  is  fully  fupported  by  a  fubfequent  palTage  : 
"  'Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
"  Of  a  detcfting  lord."     Malone, 

^  ril  fendher  ftraight  aivay  :  To-morrow — ]  As  this  line 
wants  a  foot,  I  fuppofe  our  author  wrote — "  Betimes  to-morrow." 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

" 1  will  to-morrow, 

"  Betimes  1  will."  &c.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly  :  Is  fhe  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  fhe  has  her  health  : 
iTie's  very  merry ;  but  yet  fhe  is  not  well :  but 
thanks  be  given,  (he's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 
i'the  world  ;  but  yet  (he  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  fhe  be  very  well,  what  does  fhe  ail,  that 
file's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  (he's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  (he's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
fend  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  (he's  in  earthy 
from  whence  God  fend  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Blefs  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  fir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes.^ 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ;  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  ftill. — O,  my  knave  ! 
How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  fhe  did  as  you  fay. 

'^  forhtnes.']     Old  copy— fortune.     Corre6ted  by  Mr. 

Steevens.    Malonb. 
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Par.  Why,  I  fay  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wifer  man ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  fhakes  out  his  mafter's  undoing :  To 
fay  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and 
to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ; 
which  is  within  a  very  Httle  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  Ihould  have  faid,  fir,  before  a  knave 
thou  art  a  knave ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave  :  this  had  been  truth,  fir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourfelf,  fir  ?  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  fearcli,  fir,  was  pro- 
fitable; and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even 
to  the  world's  pleafure,  and  the  increafe  of  laughter. 

Par.  a  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed.- — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  ferious  bufinefs  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknow- 
ledge ; 
But  puts  it  off  by  a  compell'd  refiraint ;  5 

*  > 'and  well   fed.]      An    allufion,    perhaps,    to   the  old 

faying — "  Better  fed  than  taught ;"  to  which  the  Clown  has 
himfelf  alluded  in  a  preceding  Icene : — "  I  will  fliow  myfelf 
highly  fed  and  lowly  taught."     Ritson. 

^  But  puts  it  ojf  hy  n  mvipell'd  r^raint ;']  The  old  copy 
reads — to  a  compell'd  reftraint.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  third  folio  reads — ly  a  compell'd  reftraint ; 
and  the  alteration  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  editors} 
perhaps  without  neceflity.  Our  poet  might  have  meant,  in  his 
ufual  licentious  manner,  that  Bertram  puts  off  the  completion 
of  his  willies  to  a  future  day,  till  which  he  is  compelled  to 
reftraiji  his  defires.    This,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  very  harfli ; 
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Whofe  want,    and  whofe  delay,    is   ftrewed  with 

fweets, 
Which  they  diftil  now  in  the  curbed  timej-^ 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleafure  drown  the  briiti. 

Bel.  What's  his  will  elie  ? 

Far.  That  you  will  take  your  inftant  leave  o'  the 
king, 

but  our  author  is  often  fo  licentious  in  his  phrafeology,  that 
change  on  that  ground  alone  is  very  dangerous.  In  Ki?ig 
Henry  Fill,  we  have  a  phrafeology  not  very  ditFerent : 

" All-fouls  day 

"  Is  the  determin'd  refpite  of  my  wrongs." 
I.  e.  the  day  to  which  my  wrongs  are  refpited.     Malone. 

•*  Whofe  leant,  and  whofe  delay,  &c.]  Tht  fweets  with 
which  that  «i'G7?^  are  Jirewed,  I  fuppofe^  are  compliments  and 
profeflions  of  kindnefs.     Johnson. 

Johnfon  feems  not  to  have  underftood  this  paflage ;  the 
meaning  of  which  is  merely  this : — "  That  the  delay  of  the  joys, 
and  the  expeftation  of  them,  would  make  them  more  delightful 
when  they  come."  The  curled  thne,  means  the  time  of  reftraint. 
Whofe  want,  means  the  ivant  of  which.  So,  in  The  Tivo  Nobie 
Kinfmen,  Thefeus  fays : 

" A  day  or  two 

"  Let  us  look  fadly, — in  whofe  end, 

"  The  vifages  of  bridegrooms  we'll  put  on." 

M.  Mason. 
The  fweets  which  are  diftilled,  by  the  reftraint  faid  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  Bertram,  from  "  the  want  and  delay  of  the  great 
prerogative  of  love,"  are  the  fweets  of  expe&ation.  Parolles  is 
here  fpeaking  of  Bertram's  feelings  during  this  "  curbed  time," 
not,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  thought,  of  thofe  of  Helena. 
The  following  lines,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  may  prove  the 
beft  comment  on  the  prefent  pallage  : 

"  I  am  giddy ;  expeSiation  whirls  me  round. 

"  The  imaginary  relifh  is  io  fveet 

"  That  it  enchants  my  fenfe.     What  will  it  be, 

"  When  that  the  watery  palate  tajles  indeed 

"  Lo\'e's  thrice-reputed  neftar .'     Death,  I  fear  me, 

"  Swooning  deftru6tion  J "  &c.     Malone. 
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And  make  this  hafte  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 5 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  prefently 
Attend  his  further  pleafure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 
Par.  I  (hall  report  it  fo. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  firrah. 

\Eoceunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Lap.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordfhip  thinks  not  him  a 
Ibldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  teftimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true ;  I  took  this 
lark  for  a  bunting.*^ 

s  •prolahle  need.']     A  fpecious  appearance  of  neceffity. 

Johnson. 

*  .  a  bunting.]  This  bird  is  mentioned  in  Lyly's  Love's 
Metamorphqfis,  16OI  :  "  — but  forefters  think  all  birds  to  be 
luTitings."  Barrett's  Aivearie,  or  (Quadruple  Diftionary,  1580, 
gives  this  account  of  it :  "  Terraneola  et  rubetra^  avis  alaudae 
limilis,  &c.  Di6ta  terraneola  quod  non  in  arboribus,  fed  in 
terra  verfetur  et  nidificet."  The  following  proverb  is  in  Ray's 
ColleBion  :  "  A  gofshawk  beats  not  a  hunting."     Steevens. 

/  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting,]     This  is  a  fine  difcrimination 
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Ber.  I  do  affure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great 
in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have  then  finned  againft  his  experience, 
and  tranfgrefTed  againft  his  valour ;  and  my  ftate 
that  way  is  dangerous,  lince  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my 
heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes ;  I  pray  you,  make 
us  friends,  I  will  purfue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parol les. 

Par.  Thefe  things  fhall  be  done,  fir. 

[To  Bertram. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  fir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 
Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well ;  Ay,  fir ;  he,  fir,  is  a 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  Is  {he  gone  to  the  king  ? 

[Afide  to  Parolles. 
Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  fhe  away  to-night  ? 
Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  cafketed  my  treafure. 
Given  order  for  our  horfes ;  and  to-night. 
When  I  fhould  take  pofleflion  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, 

Laf.  a  good  traveller  is  fomething  at  the  latter 

between  the  pofleflbr  of  courage,  and  him  that  only  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  it. 

The  hunting  is,  in  feather,  lize,  and  form,  ib  like  \h&Jky-larTi, 
as  to  require  nice  attention  to  difcover  the  one  from  the  other  j 
it  alfo  afcends  and  finks  in  the  air  nearly  in  the  fame  manner : 
but  it  has  little  or  no  fong,  which  gives  eftimatiou  to  the  llcy- 
lark.     J.  Johnson. 
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end  of  a  dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,^ 
and  ufes  a  known  truth  to  pafs  a  thoufand  nothings 
with,  fhould  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — 
God  lave  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindnefs  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monfieur  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deferved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  dilpleafure. 

_Ljf.  You  liave  made  ilui't  to  run  into't,  boots 
and  fpurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  cuf- 
tard ;  ^  and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than 
fufFer  queftion  for  your  refidence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  miftaken  him,  my 
lord. 


'  A  good  traveller  isfoviething  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner  j 
but  one  that  lies  'three  thirds,  &c.]  So^  in  Marlowe's  King 
Edward  II.  15f)8  : 

"  Gav.  What  art  thou  ? 
"  2  Poor  Man.  A  traveller. 
"  Gav.  Let  me  lee  ;  thou  would'ft  well 
"  To  wait  on  my  trencher,  and  tell  me  lies  at  dinner- 
time."    Malone. 
^  You  have  made  Jliift  to  run  into't,  hoots  and  fpurs  and  all, 
like  him  that  leaped  into  the  cuftard  3]    This  odd  allufion  is  not 
introduced  without  a  view  to  fatire.     It  was  a  foolery  praftifed 
at  city  entertainments,  whilft  the  jefter  or  zany  was  in  vogue, 
for  him  to  jump  into  a  large  deep  cuftard,  fet  for  the  purpofe, 
to  fet  on  a  (juantity  of  barren  Jpe ft ators  to  laugh,  as  our  poet 
fays  in  his  Hamlet.     I  do  not  advance  this  without  fome  au- 
thority ;  and  a  quotation  from  Ben  Jonfon  will  very  well  ex- 
plain it : 

"  He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  flierifTs  dinner, 
"  Skip  with  a  rhime  o'  tJie  table,  from  New-nothing, 
"  And  take  his  Ahnain-lcap  into  a  cuftard, 
"  Shall  make  my  lady  mayorefs,  and  her  fitters, 
"  Laugh  all  their  lioods  over  their  flioulders," 

Devil's  an  Jfs,  A&  I.  fc.  i.     Theobald. 
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Laf.  And  (hall  do  fo  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ;  and  believe 
this  of  me,  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light 
nut ;  the  foul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  truft  him 
not  in  matter  of  heavy  confequence ;  I  have  kept  of 
them  tame,  and  know  their  natures. — Farewell, 
monfieur :  I  have  fpoken  better  of  you,  than  you 
have  or  will  deferve  9  at  my  hand ;  but  we  mufl  do 
good  againll:  evil.  \_Exit, 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  fvvear. 

Ber.  I  think  io. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common 
fpeech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pafs.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  fir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  prefent  parting  ;  only,  he  defires 
Some  private  fpeech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  fhall  obey  his  will. 

You  muft  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  courfe, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  minifiration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  fuch  a  bufinefs :  therefore  am  I  found 


^  than  you  have  or  2vill  deferve — ]     The  oldell  copy 

^rroneoufly  reads — have  or  will  to  deferve,     Steevens. 

Somethhig  feems  to  have  been  omitted ;  but  I  know  not  how 
to  reftity  the  paflage.  Perhaps  we  fhould  read — than  you  have 
cjualitks  or  wijl  to  deferve.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
reads — than  you  have  or  will  deferve — .     Malone. 
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So  much  unfettled  :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you^ 
That  prefently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  mule,  than  afk,  why  I  entreat  you  :^ 
For  my  rerpe6ts  are  better  than  they  feem  ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 
Greater  than  (hows  itfelf,  at  the  firit  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.    This  to  my  mother : 

\_Giving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  tw^o  days  ere  I  fhall  fee  you  ;  fo 
I  leave  you  to  your  wifdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  fay. 

But  that  I  am  your  moil  obedient  fervant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hrl.  And  ever  fhall 

With  true  obfervance  feek  to  eke  out  that, 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  ftars  have  fail'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  hafte  is  very  great :  Farewell ;  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  fir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  fay  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe  ;* 
Nor  dare  I  fay,  'tis  mine ;  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  moft  fain  would  fleal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something  ;  and  fcarce  fo  much : — nothing, 
indeed. — 


^  Jtid  rather  mufe,  Src]     To  miife  Is  to  wonder.     So^  in 
Macbeth  ^ 

"  i)o  not  mufe  at  me,  my  moft  noble  friends." 

Steevens. 

^  ——^the  wealth  I  owe)]  i.e.  I  own,  pojjefs.    Steevens. 
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1  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would :  my  lord — 'faith, 

yes  ;— 
Strangers,  and  foes,  do  funder,  and  not  kifs. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  flay  not,  but  in  hafte  to  horfe. 
Hel.  I  fhall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monfieur  ?■— - 
Farewell. 3  [Exit  Helena. 

Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come, 
Whilft  I  can  fhake  my  fword,  or  hear  the  drum  : — ■ 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio  ! 

[^Exeunt, 

^  Where  are  my  other  men,  monfieur  ?-^Farewel]-]     In  for- 
mer copies : 

Hel.  Where  are  my  other  men  ?  Monfieur,  farewell. 
What  other  men  is  Helen  here  enquiring  after  ?  Or  who  is  fhe 
fuppofed  to  alk  for  them  ?  The  old  Countefs,  'tis  certain,  did 
not  fend  her  to  the  court  without  fome  attendants  :  but  neither 
the  Clown,  nor  any  of  her  retinue,  are  now  upon  the  ftage : 
Bertram,  obferving  Helen  to  linger  fondly,  and  wanting  to  fliift 
her  off,  puts  on  a  Ihow  of  hafte,  alks  ParoUes  for  his  fervants, 
and  then  gives  his  wife  an  abrupt  difmilfion.     Theobald. 
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ACT  IIL      SCENE  L 
Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourifh.     Enter  the  Duke  oj"  F]orence,  attended; 
tivo  French  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heard 
The  fundamental  reafons  of  this  war; 
Whofe  great  decifion  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirfts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  feems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  oppofer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  coufin 
France 
Would,  in  fo  juft  a  bulinefs,  fhut  his  bofom 
Againft  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 
The  reafons  of  our  flate  I  cannot  yield,4 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man,5 


*  1  cannot  yield,]    I  cannot  inform  you  of  die  reafons. 

Johnson. 
Thus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  If  you  fay  fo,  villain,  thou  kiirft  thy  miftrefs  : 

"  But  well  and  free, 

"  If  thou  fo  yield  him,  there  is  gold — ."     Steevens, 

*  an  outward  man,']  i.  e.  one  not  in  the  fecret  of  affairs, 

Warburton* 
So,  imrard  is  familiar,  admitted  to  fecrets.     "  I  was  an  in- 
ward of  his."     MeaJ'urc  for  Meajure.     Johnson, 


iiii^T^iifHI 


^  ^ 
s  1 
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Tliat  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  felf-unable  motion  :  ^  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  fince  I  have  found 
Myfelf  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guefs'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleafure. 

2  Lord.  But  I  am  fure,  the  younger  of  our  na- 
ture,7 
That  furfeit  on  their  eafe,  will,  day  by  day, 
Come  here  for  phyfick. 

Duke.  Welcome  fhall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us, 
Shall  on  them  fettle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell  : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourijli.     Exeunt, 


*  By  felf-unable  motion  :]  We  fliould  read  notion. 

Warburton. 
This  emendation  has  alio  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Upton. 

Steevens. 

'  the  younger  of  our  nature,]  i.  e.  as  we  fay  at  prefent, 

our  young  fellows.     The  modern  editors  read — nation.    I  have 
reftored  the  old  reading.     Steevens, 
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SCENE  IL 

Roulillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countefs's  Palace, 
Enter  Countefs  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  fave,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  obfefvance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  fing ; 
mend  the  ruff,  and  ling  ;  ^  afk  queftions,  and  fing ; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  fing :  I  know  a  man  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  fold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 
fong.9 

Count.  Let  me  fee  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  .^  [Opening  a  letter. 


*  Clo.  Why,  he  vill  look  upon  his  loot,  and  Jing  ;  mend  the 
rufF,  and  Jing  ,]  The  tops  of  the  boots,  in  our  author's  time, 
turned  down,  and  hung  loofely  over  the  leg.  The  folding  is 
what  the  Clown  means  by  the  ruj/'.  Ben  Jonfon  calls  it  ruffle ; 
and  perhaps  it  Ihould  be  fo  here.  "  Not  having  leilure  to  put 
off  my  filver  fpurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catch'd  hold  of  the  ruffle 
©f  my  boot."  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  A(St  IV.  fc.  vl. 

"VVhalley. 
To  this  falhion  Bifhop  Earle  alludes  in  his  CharaBers,  l638, 
fign.  E  10  :   "  He  has  learnt  to  ruffle  his  face  from  his  boote  y 
and  takes  great  delight  in  his  walk  to  heare  his  fpurs  gingle." 

Malone. 

^  fold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  fong.']     Thus  the  modern 

editors.  The  old  copy  reads-^hold  a.  goodly  &c.  The  emenda- 
tion, however,  which  was  made  in  the  third  folioj  leenis  ne-- 
celfary.     Steevbns. 
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Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  libel,  fince  I  was  at 
court :  our  old  ling  and  our  libels  o'the  country 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  libels  o'the 
court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out ;  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  rjo 
ftomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo.  E'en  that  ^  you  have  there,  [Exit. 

Count.  [Reads.]  /  have  fent  you  a  daughter-in- 
Inw :  ^flie  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  Jworn  to 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  Jhall  hear,  I  am  run 
away ;  know  it,  before  the  report  come.  '  If  there 
be  breadth  enough  in  the  ivorld,  I  will  hold  a  long 
diftaiice.     My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  fon, 

Bertram. 

This  is  not  well,  rafh  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  fo  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  mifprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  foldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  fome  comfort  in  the  news, 
fome  comfort ;  your  fon  will  not  be  killed  fo  foon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 

^  Clo.  E'en  thai—]     Old  copy— /tz  that.    Corrcaed  by  Mr. 
Theobald.     Malone. 
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Count.  Why  fhould  he  be  kill'd  ? 

Clo.  So  fay  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear 
he  does ;  the  danger  is  in  ftanding  to't ;  that's  the 
lofs  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come,  will  tell  you  more :  for  my  part, 
I  only  hear,  your  fon  vvas  run  away.     \_Exit  Clown, 

Enter  Helena  and  tivo  Gentlemen. 

1  Gen.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gen.  Do  not  fay  fo. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gen- 
tlemen,— 
I  have  felt  fo  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief. 
That  the  firft  face  of  neither,  on  the  ftart, 
Can  woman  me^  unto't : — Where  is  my  fon,  I  pray 
you  ? 
2  Gen.  Madam,   he's  gone  to  ferve  the  duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thithenvard ;  from  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  fome  defpatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

JIel.    Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;    here's  my 

pafTport. 
[Reads.]    When  thou  canft  get  the  ring  upon  my 
Jinger^^  ivhich  never  Jhall  come  off,  and  JJioiv 


*  Can  woman  me — ]  i.  e.  afFe6l  me  fuddenly  and  deeply,  as 
my  fex  are  ufually  afFefted.     Steevens. 

^  When  thou  canji  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,']  i.  e,  "When 
thoa  canft  get  the  ring,  which  is  on  my  finger,  into  thy  poffeffion. 
The  Oxford  editor,  who  took  it  the  other  way^  to  fignify,  when 
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■me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am 
father  to,  then  call  me  hiijband :  but  in  fuch  a 
then  /  write  a  never. 
This  is  a  dreadful  fentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam ; 
And,  for  the  contents'  fake,  are  forry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thou  engroflefl  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'lt  me  of  a  moiety  :  -^  He  was  my  fon ; 
But  I  do  wafh  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

2  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  foldier  ? 

2  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpofe :  and,  believe't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

thou  canft  get  it  on  upon  my  finger,  very  lagacioufly  alters  it 
to — IFhen  tliou  cavft  get  the  ring  from  my  Jinger. 

Waeburton. 
I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  fufficient^  but  I  once 
read  it  thus  :    IFhen  thou  canji  get  the  ring  upon  thy  Jinger, 
which  never  Jhall  come  off'  mine.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  confirmed  inconteltibly  by 
thefe  lines  in  the  fifth  A£t,  in  which  Helena  again  repeats  the 
fubftance  of  this  letter  : 

*' there  is  your  ring ; 

"  And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter ;  this  it  fays  : 
"  JVhen  from  my  Jinger  you  can  get  this  ritig,"  &c, 

Malone. 
'     *  If  thou  engroffeji  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 

Thou  roll'Jl  me  of  a  moiety  .•]     We  fliould  certainly  read  : 

all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

inftead  of — are  thine.     M.  Mason. 

This  fentiment  is  elliptically  exprefled,  but,  I  believe,  means 
no  more  than — If  thou  kcepe/i  all  thy  forrows  to  thyfelf;  i.  e. 
♦*  all  the  griefs  that  are  thine,"  &c.     Steevens. 

X4 
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Count.  Return  you  thithe 

1  Gen.    Ay,  madam,  with  the  fwiftejft  wing  of 
fpeed. 

Hel.    [Reads.]    Till  I  have  no    wife,    I  have 
nothing  in  France. 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count.      Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel,  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldnefs  of  his  hand,  haply, 
which 
His  heart  was  not  confenting  to. 

Count.   Nothing  in  France,   until  he  have  no 
wife ! 
There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  fhe ;  and  (he  deferves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  fuch  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  miftrefs.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

1  Gen.  a  fervant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  fome  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wick- 
ed nefs. 
My  fon  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have.5 


*  a  deal  of  (hat,  too  wuch. 

Which  holds  him  much  to  have.']  That  is,  his  vices  ftand 
him  in  Head.  Helen  had  before  delivered  this  thought  in  all  the 
beauty  of  expreflion  : 
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Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen, 
1  will  entreat  you,  when  you  fee  my  fon. 
To  tell  him,  that  his  fword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  lofes  :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Qj  Gen.  We  ferve  you,  madam. 

In  that  and  all  your  worthieft  affairs. 

Count.  Not  To,  but  as  we  change  our  courtefies.* 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Countefs  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.   Till   I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
France. 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  fhalt  have  none,  RoufiUon,  none  in  France, 
Then  haft  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is't  I 
That  chafe  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expofe 
Thofe  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-fparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  fportive  court,  where  thou 
Waft  fhot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  fmoky  mulkets  ?  O  you  leaden  meffengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  fpeed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  falfe  aim  ;  move  the  ftill-piecing  air, 

'*  ——I  know  him  a  notorious  liar ; 
"■  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  folely  a  coward ; 
"  Yet  thefe  tix'd  evils  fit  fo  fit  in  him, 
"  That  they  take  place,  when  virtvie's  fteely  bones 
"  Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind — ,"     Warburton. 
Mr.  Heath  thinks  that  the  meaning  is,  this  fellow  hath  a  deal 
too  much  of  that  which  alone  can  hold  or  judge  that  he  has 
much  in  him  5  i.  e.  folly  and  ignorance.     Malone. 

®  Not  fo,  &c.]  The  gentlemen  declare  that  they  are  fer\-ants 
to  the  Countefs  ;  fhe  replies, — No  otherwife  than  as  ihe  returns 
the  fame  offices  of  civility.     Johnson. 
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Tliat  lings  with  piercing,?  do  not  touch  my  lord  ! 
Whoever  (lioots  at  him,  I  let  him  there  ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  bread, 
I  am  the  caititl"    that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  caufe 
His  death  was  To  effected  :  better  'twere, 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  ^  when  he  roar'd 
With  Iharp  conftraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miferies,  which  nature  owes. 


'^  move  the  ftill-piecing  aii-, 

That  Jiiigs  with  piercing,']     The   words  are   here  oddly 
Ihuffled  into  uonienfe.     We  lliould  read  : 

pierce  the  ftill-inoving  air. 

That  Jirigs  with  piercing. 
I.e.  pierce  the  air,  which  is  in  perpetual  motion,  and  fulfers  no 
injury  by  piercing.     Warburton. 

The  old  copy  reads — the  ^\\\-peering  air. 
Perhaps  we  might  better  read  : 

the  ftill-piecing  air, 

i.  e.  the  air  that  doles  immediately.     This  has  been  propofed 
already,  but  I  forget  by  whom.     Steevens. 

Piece  was  formerly  fpelt — peece :    fo  that  there   is   but  the 
change  of  one  letter.     See  Twelfth-Night,  firft  folio,  p.  202  : 
"  Now,  good  Cefario,  but  that  peece  of  fong — ." 

Malone. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  ft  ill -piecing  was  Shakfpeare's  word. 
But  the  palTage  is  not  yet  quite  found.     We  fliould  read,  I  be- 
lieve, 

rove  the  fill-piecing  air. 

i.  e.  fly  at  random  through.     The  allufion  is  to  f  tooting  at  ro- 
vers in  archery,  which  was  {hooting  without  any  particular  aim. 

Tyrwhitt. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  reading  deftroys   the  defigned  antithefis  be- 
tween mo'ue  and  fill ;  nor  is  he  corre6l  in  his  definition  of  rov- 
ing, which  is  not  fliooting  without    a  particular  aim,  but  at 
marks  of  uncertain  lengths.     Douce. 

^  the  ravin  lion — ]    i.  e.  the  ravenous  or  ravening  lion. 

To  ravin  is  to  fwallow  voracioufly.     Malone. 
See  Macleth,  Act  IV,  fc.  i.     Steevens. 
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Were  mine  at  once :  No,  come  thou  home,  Rou- 

sillon, 
Whence  honour  hut  of  danger  wins  a  rcar,^ 
As  oft  it  lofes  all ;  I  will  be  gone : 
My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  ftay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradife  did  fan  the  houfe, 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
To  confolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day  ! 
For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  fteal  away. 

[E^rit. 

'  IFhence  honour  hit  of  danger  &c.]  The  fenfe  is,  from 
that  abode,  where  all  the  advantages  that  honour  ufually  reaps 
from  the  danger  it  rallies  upon,  is  only  a  fear  in  teflimony  of  its 
bravery,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the  caufe  of  lofing 
all,  even  life  itfelf.     Heath. 
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SCENE  in. 

Florence.     Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourijh.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  BERTIlA^r, 
Lords^  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horfe  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  beft  love  and  credence, 
Upon  thy  promiiing  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  flrength  ;  but  yet 
We'll  llrive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  fake. 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard.^ 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  profperous  helm,* 
As  thy  aufpicious  miftrefs  ! 

Ber.  This  very  day. 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myfelf  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  fhall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  \_Exeunt. 

''  Well  Jlrive  to  bear  it  for  your  u-orthy  fake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard.']    So,  in  our  author's  llGth 
Sonnet : 

"  But  hears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom."  Malone. 
Milton  has  borrowed  this  expreffion ;  Par.  Reg.  B.I: 
"  You  fee  our  danger  on  the  utmoft  edge 
"  Of  hazard."     Steevens. 

'  And  fortune  play  upon  thy  profperous  helm,]    So,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

"  Fortune  and  vl<5lory  fit  on  thy  helm!" 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  And  victory  with  little  lofs  doth  play 

*'  Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French."  Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Koulillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countefs's  Palace, 
Enter  Countefs  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 
her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  flie  would  do  as  fhe  has  done. 
By  fending  me  a  letter  ?     Read  it  again. 

Stew.  I  am  Saint  Jaques*  pilgrim,^  thither  gone  \ 

Ambitious  love  hath  Jo  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

JVith  fainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
JVrite,  ivrite,  that,  from  tJie  bloody  courfe  of  war. 

My  deareft  mafer,  your  dear  fon  may  hie  ; 
Blefs  him  at  home  in  peace,  ivhilft  T  from  far. 

His  name  luith  zealous  fervour  fanctify : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive ; 

/,  his  defpiteful  Juno,-^  fent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  luith  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth: 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me ; 
Jfliom  I  myfelf  embrace,  to  fet  Jdm  free. 

^  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,']    I  do  not  remember  any  place 

famous  for  pilgrimages  confecrated  in  Italy  to  St.  James,  but  it 
is  common  to  vifit  St.  James  of  Compoftelb,  in  Spain.  Another 
faint  might  eaiily  have  been  found,  Florence  being  fomewhat  out 
of  the  road  from  Roufillon  to  Compollella.     Johnson. 

From  Dr.  Heylin's  France  painted  to  the  Life,  8vo.  f636, 
p.  270,  276,  we  learn  that  at  Orleans  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Jacques,  to  which  Pilgrims  formerly  ufed  to  refort,  to  adore 
a  part  of  the  crofs  pretended  to  be  found  there.     Rsed. 

*        ■  Juno,}    Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Hercules.  Johnsost. 
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Count.  Ah,  what  fharp  ftings  are  in  her  milddl 

words ! 

Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  fo  much,5 
As  letting  her  pafs  fo ;  had  I  Ipoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  llie  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  ; 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  fhe  writes, 
Purfuit  would  be  in  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  fhall 

Blefs  this  unworthy  hulband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unlefs  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear. 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greate(t  juftice. — W^rite,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  hufband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  lieavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  ^  my  greateft  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  fet  down  fharply. 
Defpatch  the  moil  convenient  meffenger : — 
When,  haply,  he  fliall  hear  that  fhe  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  jnay,  that  fhe. 
Hearing  fo  much,  will  fpeed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love :  which  of  them  both 
Is  deareft  to  me,  I  have  no  Ikill  in  fenfe 
To  make  diftindlion  : — Provide  this  meflenger : — ► 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  forrow  bids  me  fpeak. 

\_Exeunt. 

^ lack  advice /b  much,']  Advice,  is  difcretion  or  thought, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  A'i7?o-  Henry  V: 

"  And,  on  his  more  advice  we  pardon  him."  Steevens, 
**  That  he  docs  weigh  too  light ;]     To  weigh  here  means  to 
value,  or  ejieem.     So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft: 

"  You  weigh  me  not,  O,  that's  you  care  not  for  me." 

MALONr. 
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SCENE  V. 

IVithout  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

^  tucket  afar  off.  Enter  an  old  Widow  of  FIo- 
'•ence,  Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other 
Citizens. 

JViD.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  fhall  lofe  all  the  fight. 

DiA.  They  fay,  the  French  count  has  done  moft 
honourable  fervice. 

JViD.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greateft 
commander ;  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  flew 
the  duke's  brother.  We  have  loft  our  labour ;  they 
are  gone  a  contrary  way  :  hark  !  you  may  know  by 
their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  fuffice  our- 
felves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  fo  rich  as  honefty. 

JViD.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 
been  folicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him  !  one  Pa- 
rolles  :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  thofe  fuggeftions  for 
the  young  earl.^ — Beware  of  them,  Diana  ;  their 
promifes,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  thefe 


^  •  thofe  fuggeftions  for  the  young  earLI     Sugge/iions  are 

temptations.     So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lojl : 

"  Sugge/iions  are  to  others  as  to  me."     Steevens, 
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engines  of  luft,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under  i  * 
many  a  maid  hath  been  feduced  by  them ;  and  the 
mifery  is,  example,  that  fo  terrible  fhovvs  in  the 
wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  diifuade 
fucceflion,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to  advife 
you  further ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep 
you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  further 
danger  known,  but  the  modefly  which  is  fo  loft. 
Du.  You  fhall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  drefs  of  a  Pilgrim. 

WiD.    I  hope  fo. Look,  here  comes  a  pil- 
grim :  I  know  fhe  will  lie  at  my  houfe  r  thither  they 
fend  o'iie  another ;  I'll  queftion  her. — 
God  fave  you,  pilgrim  !  Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  ^  lodge,  I  do  befeech  you  ? 
WiD.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  belide  the  port. 


*  — — ^  are  not  the  things  they  go  under:  ]  They  are  not 
really  fo  true  and  fincere,  as  in  appearance  they  feem  to  be. 

Theobald* 

To  go  under  the  name  of  any  thing  is  a  known  expreffion. 
The  meaning  is,  they  are  not  the  tilings  for  which  their  names 
would  make  them  pafs .     Johnson. 

' palmers — ]  Pilgrims  that  vifited  holy  places;  fo  called 

from  a  ftaif,  or  bough  of  palm  they  were  wont  to  carry,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  had  vifited  the  holy  places  at  Jerufalem.  "  A  pil- 
grim and  a  palmer  differed  thus :  a  pilgrim,  had  fome  dwelling- 
place,  the  palmer  none;  the  pilgrim  travelled  to  fome  cer- 
tain place,  the  palmer  to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particular  j 
the  pilgrim  miglit  go  at  his  own  charge,  the  palmer  muft  pro- 
fefs  wilful  poverty  ;  the  pilgrim,  might  give  over  his  profeflion, 
the  palmer  mufi  be  conftant,  till  he  had  tlie  palm  ;  that  is,  vic- 
tory over  his  gholtly  enemies,  and  life  by  death."  Blount's 
GloJJography,  voce  Pilgrim.     Reed. 
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Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

JViD.  Ay,  marry,  is  it.-^Hark  you  I 

\_A  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way  : — »If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pil- 
grim,' 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  condudl  you  where  you  fhall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hoftefs 
As  ample  as  myfelf. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourfelf  ? 

fViD.  If  you  fhall  pleafe  To,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  ftay  upon  your  lei- 
fure. 

WiD.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  I  did  fo. 

JViD.  Here  you  fhall  fee  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  fervice. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

DiA.  The  count  Roufillon ;  Know  you  fuch  a  one  ? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,   that  hears  moft  nobly  of 
him : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

DiA.  Whatfoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.  He  ftole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  ^  had  married  him 
Againft  his  liking  :  Think  you  it  is  fo  ? 

^  holy  pilgrim,']     The  interpolated  epithet  holy,  which 

adds  nothing  to  our  author's  fenfe,  and  is  injurious  to  his  metre, 
may  be  fately  omitted.     Steevens. 

^  for  the  king  &c.]     For,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  figni- 

fies  becaufe.     So,  in  Othello  : 

" and  great  bulinels  fcant, 

"  For  Ihe  is  with  me,"     Steeven*. 

Vol.  VIIL  Y 
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Hel.  Ay,  furely,  mere  the  truth  ;  ^  I  know  his 
lady. 

BiA.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  ferves  the  count. 
Reports  but  coarfely  of  her. 

Hel.  What's  his  name  ? 

DiA.  Monfieur  Parolles. 

Hel.  Oj  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praife,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himfelf,  fhe  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  ;  all  her  deferving. 
Is  a  referved  honefty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd.-^ 

DiA.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

*Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Qf  a  detefiing  lord. 

WiD.  A  right  good  creature  :5  wherefoe'er  ihe  is, 

3  mere  the  truth  3]     Tlie  exa£l,  the  entire  truth. 

Malone. 

*  . examin'd.']     That  is,  queflioned,  doulted.    Johnson. 

^  A  right  good  creature  ;]  Tliere  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  when  thefe  plays  were  copied  for  the  prefs,  the  tranfcriber 
trufted  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  eye  5  one  peribn  didating,  and 
another  tranfcribing.  Hence,  probably,  tiie  error  of  the  old 
copy,  which  reads — /  write  good  creature.  For  the  emendatioij 
now  made  I  am  anfwerable.  The  fame  expreffion  is  found  in 
The  Two  Nolle  Kivfmen,  l634  : 

"  A  right  good  creature  more  to  me  deferving,"  Sec. 

Malone. 
Perhaps,  Shakfpeare  wrote — 

/  weet,  good  creature,  tvherefo'er  Jlie  is, — 
i.  e.  I  know,  I  am  well  alfured.     He  ufes  the  word  in  Antorty 
and  Cleopatra.     I'hus  alfo.  Prior  : 

"  But  well  I  weet,  thy  cruel  wrong 
"  Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  fong."     Steevens. 
I  (hould  prefer  the  old  reading  to  this  amendment.     /  write 
good  creature,  may  well  mean,  I  fet  her  down  as  a  good  crea- 
ture.    The  widow  could  not  well  affert,  that  a  woman  was  a 
right  good  creature,  that  ihe  had  never  feen  before.  M.Mason. 
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Her  heart  weighs  fadly  :  this  young  maid  might  do 

her 
A  fhrewd  turn,  if  {he  pleas'd. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  folicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpofe. 

WiD.  He  does,  indeed  ; 

And  brokes  ^  with  all  that  can  in  fuch  a  fuit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  (he  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honefteft  defence. 


Enter  with  drum  and  colours,  a  party  of  the  Flo- 
rentine army,  Bertram,  and  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  elfe  ! 

fViD.  So,  now  they  come : — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldeft  fon ; 
That,  Efcalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

DiA.  He; 

That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  moll  gallant  fellow  ; 
I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honefter, 
He  were  much  goodlier: — Is't   not   a  handfome 
gentleman  ? 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

Du.  'Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honeft:   Yond's  that 
fame  knave. 


*  hrokes — ]     Deals  as  a  Iroker.     Johnson. 

To  hroke  is  to  deal  with  panders.  A  broker,  in  our  author's 
time,  meant  a  bawd  or  pimp.  See  a  note  on  Hamlet,  A6t  I. 
fc.  iii.     Malone. 
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That  leads  him  to  thefe  places;'  were  I  his  lady, 
I'd  poifon  that  vile  rafcal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he  ? 

DiA.  That  jack-an-apes  with  fcarfs :  Why  is  he 
melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'the  battle. 

Par.  Lofe  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  fhrewdly  vexed  at  fomething  :  Look, 
he  has  fpied  us. 

JViD.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtefy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 

[^Exeunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers^ 
and  Soldiers. 

JViD.  The  troop  is  paft  :  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will 
bring  you 
Where  you  fhall  hoft  :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound, 
Already  at  my  houfe.  , 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

Pleafe  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking, 
Shall  be  for  me  ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 

'  -Yond's  that  fame  knave. 

That  leads  him  to  thefe  places ;]  What  places  ?  Have 
they  been  talking  of  brothels  3  or,  indeed,  of  any  particular 
locality  ?     I  make  no  queftion  but  our  author  wrote  : 

That  leads  him  to  thefe  paces, 
i.  e.  fuch  irregular  fteps,  to  courfes  of  debauchery,  to  not  loving 
his  wife.     Theobald, 

The  places  are,  apparently,  where  he 

" Irokes  with  all,  that  can  in  fuch  a  fuit 

"  Corrupt  the  tender  iionour  of  a  maid."     Steevens. 
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I  will  beftovv  fome  precepts  on  this  ^  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter-  Bertram,  and  the  two  French  Lords, 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't ;  let 
him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  yonr  lordfliip  find  him  not  a  hildingj^* 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  refpe6l. 

1  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think,  I  am  fo  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  dire6l 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  fpeak  of  him 
as  my  kinfman,  he's  a  mofl  notable  coward,  an  infi- 
nite and  endlefs  liar,  an  hourly  promife-breaker,  the 
owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordfhip's 
entertainment. 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lefl,  repofing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might, 

*  ——on  this — ]  Old  copy — of  this.  Correded  in  the 
iecond  folio.     Malone. 

^  a  hilding,]     A  hilding  is  a  paltry,  cowardly  fellow. 

So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  To  purge  tlie  field  from  fuch  a  hilding  foe." 

Steevens. 
See  note  on  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  Ad  I.  fc.  i. 

Keep. 
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at  fome  great  and  trufly  bufinefs,  in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would,  I  knew  in  what  particular  adlion 
to  try  him. 

1  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off 
bis  drum,  which  you  hear  him  fo  confidently  un- 
dertake to  do. 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  fud- 
denly  furprize  him  ;  fuch  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 
fure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy :  we  will  bind 
and  hood-wink  him  fo,  that  he  fhall  fuppofe  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the 
adverfaries,^'  when  we  bring  him  to  our  tents :  Be 
but  your  lordfhip  prefent  at  his  examination  ;  if  he 
do  not,  for  the  promife  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highelt 
compulfion  of  bafe  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and 
deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  againtl  you, 
and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  foul  upon 
oath,  never  trufl  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2  Lord.  O  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
his  drum  ;  he  fays,  he  has  a  flratagem  for't ;  when 
your  lordfhip  fees  the  bottom  of  his '  fuccefs  in't, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  * 


'  he's  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adverfaries,']     i.  e. 

camp.  "They  will  not  vouchi'afe  in  their  fpeaches  or  writings 
to  ufe  our  ancient  termes  belonging  to  matters  of  warre,  but 
doo  call  a  campe  by  the  Dutch  name  of  Legar ;  nor  will  not 
afFoord  to  lay,  that  luch  a  towne  or  fuch  a  fort  is  befieged,  but 
that  it  is  belegard."'  Sir  John  Smythe's  Difcourfes,  &c.  ISpO, 
fo.  2.     Douce. 

*  of  his — ]     Old  copy— of   this.     Corre6led  by  Mr. 

Rowe.     Malone. 

'  of  ore — ]     Old  copy — of  ours.     Malone. 

Lump  of  ours  has  been  the  reading  of  all  the  editions.     Ore, 
according  to  my  emendation,    bears  a  confonancy  with    the 
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will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's 
entertainment,^  your  inclining  cannot  be  removed. 
Here  he  comes. 


other  terms  accompanying,  (viz.  metal,  lump,  and  melted,) 
and  helps  the  propriety  of  the  poet's  thought :  for  fo  one  meta- 
phor is  kept  up,  and  all  the  words  are  proper  and  luitable  to  it. 

Theobald. 

^ if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,]  Rut, 

what  is  the  meaning  of  John  Drum  s  e/itertaininent  ?  Lafeu 
feveral  times  afterwards  calls  Parolles,  Tom  Drum,  But  the 
difference  of  the  Chriftian  name  will  make  none  in  the  explana- 
tion. There  is  an  old  motley  interlude,  (printed  in  lO'Ol,) 
called  Jack  Drums  Entertoinment ;  or.  The  Comedy  of  Pafquil 
and  Catharine.  In  this.  Jack  Drum  is  a  fervant  of  intrigue, 
who  is  ever  aiming  at  projeds,  and  always  foiled,  and  given  the 
drop.  And  there  is  another  old  piece,  (publilhed  in  1027,) 
called,  Apollo  Jhroving,  in  which  I  iind  thefe  expreflions  : 

"  Thuriger.  Thou  lozel,  hath  Slug  infefted  you  ? 
"  Why  do  you  give  fuch  kind  efitertainment  to  that  cobweb  ? 

"  Scopas.  It  lliall  have  Tom  Drum's  entertainment :  a  flap 
with  a  fox-tail." 

Both  thefe  pieces  are,  perhaps,  too  late  in  time,  to  come  to 
the  aliiftance  of  our  author :  fo  we  muft  look  a  little  higher. 
What  is  laid  here  to  Bertram  is  to  this  effeft  :  My  lord,  as  you 
have  taken  this  fellow  [Parolles]  into  fo  near  a  confidence,  if, 
upon  his  being  found  a  counterfeit,  you  don't  cafliier  him  from 
your  fav^our,  then  your  attachment  is  not  to  be  removed."  I 
will  now  fubjoin  a  quotation  from  Holinfhed,  (of  whofe  books 
Shakfpeare  was  a  moft  diligent  reader,)  which  will  pretty  well 
afcertain  Drum's  hiftory.  This  chronologer,  in  his  defcription 
of  Ireland,  fpeaking  of  Patrick  Sarfefield,  (mayor  of  Dublin  in 
the  year  1551,)  and  of  his  extravagant  hofpitality,  fubjoins, 
that  no  gueft  had  ever  a  cold  or  forbidding  look  from  any  part 
of  his  family  :  fo  that  his  porter,  or  any  other  officer,  durji  not, 
for  loth  his  earvs,  give  the  flmphft  man  that  reforted  to  his 
houfc,  Tom.  Drum  his  entertaynement,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man 
in  by  the  heade,  and  thrull  him  out  by  both  the  {houlders. 

Theobald. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  ufed  this  expreffion  in  the  fame 
manner  that  our  author  has  done  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fufped  the  word  John  in  the  text  to  be  a  mifprint :  "  In  faith 
good  gentlemen,  1  think  we  ihall  be  forced  to  give  you  right 
John  Drum's  entertainment,  [i.  e.  to  treat  you  veiy  ill,]  for  he 
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Enter  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  humour  of  his  defign  ;  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum  in  any  hand.'^ 

Ber.  Kow  now,  monlieur  ?  this  drum  fticks 
forely  in  your  difpolition. 

1  Lord.  A  pox  on't  let  it  go ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum  !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  fo 
loft ! — ^There  was  an  excellent  command  !  to  charge 
in  with  our  horfe  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
our  own  foldiers. 

2  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fervice ;  it  was  a  difafler  of  war  that 
Caefar  himfelf  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  fuc- 
cefs  :  fome  difhonour  we  had  in  the  lofs  of  that 
drum  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 


that  compofed  the  book  we  fhould  prefent,  hath — fnatched  it 
from  us  at  the  very  inftant  of  entrance."     Introduftion  to  Jack 
Drums  Entertainment,  a  comedy,   l601,     Malone. 
Again,  in  Taylor's  Laugh  and  le  fat,  78  : 

"  And  whither  now  is  Mons'^  Odcome  come 

"  Who  on  his  owne  backe-fide  receiv'd  his  pay  ? 
"  Not  like  the  Entertainmt  of  Jacke  Drum, 

"  Who  was  beft  welcome  when  he  went  away." 
Again,  in  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  all  N'ations,  by  Ed.  Afton, 
l6ll,    4to.    p.  280 :    " — fome  others  on  the  contrarie  part, 
give  them  John  Drum's  intertainmt  reviling  and  beating  them 
away  from  their  houfes,"  &c.     Reed. 

*  in  any   hand.J     The  ufual  phrafe  is — at  any  hand, 

but  in  any  hand  will  do.  It  is  ufed  in  Holland's  Pliny,  p.  456  : 
"  he  muft  be  a  free  citizen  of  Rome  in  any  hafid."  Again, 
p.  508,  553,  546.     Steevens. 
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Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 
Ber.  Jt  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Pjr.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the  merit 
of  fervice  is  feldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exa6t 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
hie  JacetJ 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  ftomach  to't,  mon- 
iieur,  if  you  think  your  myftery  in  ftratagcm  can 
bring  this  inftrument  of  honour  again  into  his  na- 
tive quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprize, 
and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy 
exploit:  if  you  fpeed  well  in  it,  the  duke  fhall  both 
fpeak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  be- 
comes his  greatnefs,  even  to  the  utmoft  lyllable  of 
your  worthinel's. 

Pjr.  By  the  hand  of  a  foldier,  I  will  under- 
take it. 

Ber.  But  you  miifl  not  now  flumber  in  it. 

Pjr.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  pre- 
fently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,^  encourage  myfelf 
in  my  certainty,  put  myfelf  into  my  mortal  prepa- 

'  ■ 1  would  liaiie  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie  jacet.]  i.e. 

Here  lies ; — the  iifual  beginning  of  epitaphs.  I  would  (fays 
ParoUes)  recover  either  the  drum  I  have  loft,  or  another  be- 
longing to  the  enemy}  or  die  in  the  attempt.     Malone. 

*  1  will  prefenlly  pen   down  viy  dilemmas,]     By  this 

word,  Parolles  is  made  to  infinuate  that  he  had  feveral  ways, 
all  equally  certain,  of  recovering  his  drum.  For  a  dileiuma  is 
an  argument  that  concludes  both  ways.     Warburton. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  found  the  word  thus  ufed  in  Holinfhed. 

Steeveks. 

I  think,  that  by  penning  down  his  dilemmas,  Parolles  means, 
that  he  will  pen  down  his  plans  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  proba- 
ble obftru6tions  he  was  to  meet  with,  on  the  other. 

M.  Mason, 
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ration,  and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  further  from 
me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  you 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  fuccefs  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know,  thou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the  poffi- 
bility  of  thy  foldierfhip,'  \\ill  fubfcribe  for  thee. 
Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [^Exit. 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fifh  loves  water.^ — Is 
not  this  a  ftrange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  fo  confi- 
dently feems  to  undertake  this  bufinefs,  which  he 
knows  is  not  to  be  done  ;  damns  himfelf  to  do,  and 
dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do't. 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  fteal  himfelf  into  a 
man's  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  efcape  a  great  deal 
of  difcoveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you 
have  him  ever  after. 


f  poffibility  o/ thy /oWi«?r/7»>,]     1  will  fuhfcrih  (fayS 

Bertram)  to  the  poffibility  of  your  foldierJJiip.  His  doubts 
being  now  raifed,  he  fuppreffes  that  he  fhould  not  be  fo  willing 
to  vouch  for  its  probahility.     Steevens. 

I  believe  Bertram  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  confident 
ParoUes  will  do  all  that  foldierfliip  can  efFeft,  He  was  not  yet 
certain  that  he  was  "  a  hilding."     Malone. 

*  Par.  /  love  not  many  words, 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  a  JifJi  loves  water.]  Here  we  have 
the  origin  of  this  boafter's  name ;  which,  without  doubt,  (as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  obfervcd,)  ought,  in  ftrift  propriety,  to  be 
written — Paroles.  But  our  author  certainly  intended  it  other- 
wife,  having  made  it  a  trifyllable  : 

"  Ruft  fword,  cool  blulhes,  and  ParoUes  live." 
He  probably  did  nQt  know  the  true  pronunciation.    Malone. 
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Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  fo  ferioufly  he  does  addrefs  him- 
ielf  unto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies :  but  we  have  almoft  embofTed  him,^  you  fhall 
fee  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordfhip's  refpedl. 

1  Lord.  We'll  make  you  fome  fport  with  the 
fox,  ere  we  cafe  him.'  He  was  firft  fmoked  by  the 
old  lord  Lafeu  :  when  his  difguife  and  he  is  parted, 
tell  me  what  a  fprat  you  fhall  find  him  ;  which  you 
fhall  lee  this  very  night. 

1  Lord.  I  mufl  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  fhall  be 
caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  fhall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lord.  As't  pleafe  your  lordfhip :  I'll  leave  you.' 

•  IV e  have  ahnoji  emboired  him,']     To  emlofs  a  deer  is 

to  inclofe  him  in  a  wood.     Milton  ufes  the  fame  word : 
"  Like  that  I'elf-begotten  bird 
"  In  the  Arabian  woods  imboji, 
"  Which  no  lecond  knows  or  third."     Johnson. 
It  is  probable  that  Shakfpeare  was  unacquainted  with   this 
word,  in  the  fenfe  which  Milton  affixes  to  it,  viz.  from  emlnf- 
care,  Ital.  to  enclofe  a  thicket. 

When  a  deer  is  run  hard,  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  in  the 
language  of  the  field,  he  is  faid  to  be  embojjed.     Steevens. 

"  To  know  when  a  flag  is  weary  (as  Markham's  Cottntry 
Contentments  fay)  you  fhall  fee  him  imloji,  that  is,  foaming 
and  Jlavering  about  the  mouth  with  a  thick  white  froth,"  &c, 

TOLLET. 

^  — — —  ere  we  cafe  him.']    That  h,  before  we  ftrip  him  naked. 

Johnson. 

*  ril  leave  you.]     This  line  is  given  in  the  old  copy  to 

the  fecond  lord,  there  called  Captain  G,  who  goes  out ;  and 
the  Jirjl  lord,  there  called  Captain  E,  remains  with  Bertram. 
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Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  houfe,  and  ihow 
you 
The  lafs  I  fpoke  of. 

2  Lord.  But,  you  fay,  fhe's  honeft. 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :  I  fpoke  with  her  but 
once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  fent  to  her. 
By  this  fame  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind,3 
Tokens  and  letters  which  fhe  did  re-fend ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She's  a  fair  creature ; 
Will  you  go  fee  her  ? 

2  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIL 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Houfe. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  mifdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  fhe, 
I  know  not  how  I  (hall  afTure  you  further, 
But  I  fhall  lofe  the  grounds  I  work  upon.'^ 

IViD.  Though  my  eftate  be  fallen,  I  was  well 
born, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  thefe  bufinefles  ; 


The  whole  courfe  of  the  dialogue  fliows  this  to  have  been  a 
miftake.     See  p.  326. 

"  1  Lord  [i.  e.  Captain  E.]  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines," 
&c.     Malone. 

^  we  have  V  the  wind,']     To  have  one  in  the  wind,  is 

enumerated  as  a  proverbial  faying  by  Ray,  p,  201,     Rebd. 

*  But  I Jhall  lofe  the  grounds  7  work  upon.]  i.e.  by  dif- 
covering  herfelf  to  the  count.     Warburton. 
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And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  ftaining  a6l. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wifh  you. 

Firft,  give  me  truft,  the  count  he  is  my  huiband  ; 
And,  what  to  your  fworn  counfel  5  I  have  fpoken. 
Is  fo,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  ihall  borrow, 
Err  in  beftowing  it. 

fViD.  I  fhould  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  fliow'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purfe  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  wooes  your 

daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  fiege  before  her  beauty, 
Refolves  to  carry  her ;  let  her,  in  fine,  confent, 
As  we'll  dire6l  her  how  'tis  bell:  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny^ 
That  fhe'll  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears,'' 
That  downward  hath  fucceeded  in  his  houfe. 
From  fon  to  fon,  fome  four  or  five  defcents 
Since  the  firft  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  moft  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 

*  to  your  fvvorii  counfel — ]     To  your  private  know- 
ledge, after  having  required  from  you  an  oatli  of  fecrecy. 

Johnson. 

^  Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny — ]     Important 
here,  and  elfewhere,  is  iynportunate.     Johnson. 

.  So,  Spenfer,  in  The  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  vi.  ft.  29  : 
"  And  with  important  outrage  him  aflailed." 
Important,  from  tlie  French  Emportant.     Tyrwhitt. 

^  the  county  wears.']    i.  e.    the  count.     So,  in  Romeo 

a7id  Juliet,  we  have  "  the  county  Paris."     Steevens, 
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To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  feem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

IViD.  Now  I  fee 

The  bottom  of  your  purpofe. 

Hel.  You  fee  it  lawful  then  :  It  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  (he  feems  as  won, 
Delires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herfelf  moll:  chaflely  abfent :  after  this,^ 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thoufand  crowns 
To  what  is  pafl  already. 

WiD.  I  have  yielded  : 

Inftrud:  my  daughter  how  fhe  fhall  perfever, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  fo  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  muficks  of  all  forts,  and  fongs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthinefs  :  It  nothing  Heads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  perfilts. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  afiay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  fpeed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  a6l ; ' 
Where  both  not  fin,  and  yet  a  finful  fad: : 
But  let's  about  it.  [Exeunt. 


•  —  after  this,]     The  latter  word  was  added  to  complete 
the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

'  Js  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful   a6i{\     To  make  this 
gingling  riddle  complete  in  all  its  parts,  we  Ihould  read  the 
fecond  line  thus  : 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  wicked  a6i ; 
The  fenfe  of  the  two  lines  is  this :    It  is  a  wicked  meaning 
becaufe  the  woman's  intent  is  to  deceive ;  but  a  lawful  deed, 
becaufe  the  man  enjoys  his  own  wife.     Again,  it  is  a  lawful 
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ACT  IV.      SCENE  L 

JVithout  the  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  Jirji  Lord,  with  Jive  or  fix  Soldiers  in  amhufli. 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge'  corner :  When  you  Tally  upon  him,  Ipeak 
what  terrible  language  you  will  ;  though  you  under- 
ftand  it  not  yourfelves,  no  matter  :  for  we  mufl  not 


meaning  becaufe  done  by  her  to  gain  her  hufband's  eftranged 
aftedion,  but  it  is  a  wicked  a6i  becaufe  he  goes  intentionally  to 
commit  adultery.  The  riddle  concludes  thus  :  J-There  both  not 
Jin,  and  yet  aJinfidfaSi,  i.  e.  Where  neither  of  them  fin,  and 
yet  it  is  a  finful  faft  on  both  fides ;  which  conclufion,  we  fee, 
requires  the  emendation  here  made.     Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

Unlawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  ati.     Johnson. 

Bertram's  meaning  is  wicked  in  a  lawful  deed,  and  Helen's 
meaning  is  lawful  in  a  lawful  a6t  j  and  neither  of  them  fin  :  yet 
on  his  part  it  was  a  finful  aft,  for  his  meaning  was  to  commit 
adultery,  of  which  he  was  innocent,  as  the  lady  was  his  wife. 

ToLLET. 

The  firfi  line  relates  to  Bertram.  The  deed  was  lawful,  as 
being  the  duty  of  marriage,  owed  by  the  hulband  to  tlie  wife ; 
but  his  meajiing  was  wicked,  becaufe  he  intended  to  commit 
adultery.  The  fecond  line  relates  to  Helena ;  whofe  meaning 
was  lawful,  in  as  much  as  fhe  intended  to  reclaim  her  hufband, 
and  demanded  only  the  rights  of  a  wife.  The  a6l  or  deed  was 
lawful  for  the  reafon  already  given.  The  fubfequent  line  relates 
to  them  both.  ThtfaB  was  Jinful,  as  far  as  Bertram  was  con- 
cerned, becaufe  he  intended  to  commit  adultery  ;  yet  neither  he 
nor  Helena  aBually  finned  :  not  the  wife,  becaufe  both  her 
intention  and  adion  were  innocent ;  not  the  hufband,  becaufe 
he  did  not  accompUJli  his  intention ;  he  did  not  commit  adul- 
tery.— ^Tlxis  note  is  partly  Mr.  Heath's.     Malone. 
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feem  to  underfland  him ;  unlefs  fome  one  amotig 
us^  whom  we  muft  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captaifl,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 
1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?    knows 
he  not  thy  voice  ? 

1  Sold.  No,  fir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  liniy-woolfy  haft  thou  to  fpeak 
to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  Even  fuch  as  you  fpeak  to  me. 

1  Lord.  He  muft  think  us  fome  band  of  ftrangers 
i'the  adverfary's  entertainment.^  Now  he  hath  a 
fmack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we 
muft  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  fpeak  one  to  another  ;  fo  we  feem  to 
know,  is  to  know  ftraight  our  purpofe  :  ^  chough's 
language,3  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As 
for  you,  interpreter,  you  muft  feem  very  politick. 
But  couch,  ho  !  here  he  comes  ;  to  beguile  two 
hours  in  a  fteep,  and  then  to  return  and  (wear  the 
lies  he  forges. 


*  ■  ■  ;/Q?«e  band  ofjtrangers  itlie  adverfary's  enter tainment.'\ 
That  is,  foreign  troops  in  the  eyiemy's  pay.     Johnson. 

'  fo  tve  feem  to  know,  is  to  know   &c.]     I  think  th& 

meaning  is, — Our  feeming  to  know  what  we  fpeak  one  to 
another,  is  to  make  him  to  know  our  purpofe  immediately j  to 
difcover  our  delign  to  him.  To  know,  in  the  laft  inftance, 
fignifies  to  make  known.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  very  plaulibly 
re;ads — to  fiow  ftraight  our  purpofe.     Malone. 

The  fenfe  of  this  paffage  with  the  context  I  take  to  be  this — 
We  muft  each  fancy  a  jargon  for  himfelf,  without  aiming  to  be 
underftood  by  one  another,  for  provided  we  appear  to  undcr- 
ftand,  that  will  be  fufticient  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  projeft. 

Hexley. 

^  chough's  language,']     So,  in  The  Tempejl : 

" 1  myfelf  could  make 

"  A  chough  of  as  deep  chat."     Steevens, 
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Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock  :  within  tliefe  three  hours  'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  fhall  I  fay  I 
have  done  ?  It  muft  be  a  very  plaulive  invention 
that  carries  it :  They  begin  to  fmoke  me  ;  and  dif- 
graces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door* 
I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy  ;  but  my  heart 
hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  firlt  truth  that  e'er  thine  own 
tongue  was  guilty  of  [Afide, 

Par.  What  the  devil  {hould  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum  ;  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impoffibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  fuch 
purpofe  ?  I  mufl  give  myfelf  ibme  hurts,  and  fay, 
I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  flight  ones  will  not 
carry  it  :  They  will  fay,  Came  you  off  with  fo  little  ? 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  ?  what's 
the  inftance  ?  '^  Tongue,  I  mufl  put  you  into  a 
butter- woman's  mouth,  and  buy  another  of  Baja- 
zet's  mule,5  if  you  prattle  me  into  thefe  perils. 

*  fAe  inftance  ?i    TIig  proof.     Johnson. 

'  — — .  of  Bajaxet's  mulej  Dr.  Warburton  would  read— 
mute,     Malone. 

As  a  mule  is  as  dumb  by  nature,  as  the  mute  is  by  art,  the 
reading  may  Hand.  In  one  of  our  old  Turkifti  hiftories,  there 
is  a  pompous  defcription  of  Bajazet  ridirg  on  a  mule  to  the 
Divan.     SteEvens. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  here  a  reference  to  the  following 
apologue  mentioned  by  Maitland,  in  one  of  his  defpatches  to 
Secretary  Cecil :  "  I  think  yow  have  hard  the  apologue  off  the 
Philofopher  who  for  th'  emperor's  pleiure  tooke  upon  him  to 
make  a  Moyle  fpeak  :  In  many  yeares  the  lyke  may  yet  be, 
eyther  that  "the  Movie,  the  Philofopher,  or  Eamperor  may  dye 
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1  Lord,  Is  it  poffible,  he  fhould  know  what  he 
is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?  [AJide. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
ferve  the  turn ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanifh 
fword. 

1  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  fo.  \jijide. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard  ;  and  to  fay,  it 
was  in  llratagem. 

1  Lord.  'Twould  not  do.  [Jlfide, 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  fay,  I  was 
dripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  ferve.  [AJide. 

Par.  Though  I  fwore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  [AJide. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  fcarce  make 

that  be  believed.  [AJide. 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ; 
I  would  fwear,  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  You  fhall  hear  one  anon.  [AJide. 

Par.  a  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  ! 

[Alarum  ivithin. 
1  Lord.  Throca  movoujus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 
All.   Cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  corho,  cargo. 
Par.  O  !  ranfome,  ranfome : — Do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [^^^y  Jeize  him  and  blindjold  him. 

1  Sold.  BoJJios  thromuldo  hojkos. 

before  the  tyme  be  fully  ronne  out."  Haynes's  CoUeBion,  3Qg. 
Parolles  probably  means,  he  cnufl.  buy  a  tongue  which  has  (till 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  that  he  may  run  himfelf  into  no 
more  difficulties  by  his  loquacity.     Reed. 
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Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Mufkos'  regiment. 
And  I  fhall  lofe  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  fpeak  to  me, 
I  will  difcover  that  which  fhall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Bojkos  vaiivado : 

I  underftand  thee,  and  can  fpeak  thy  tongue : 

Kerelyhonto : Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  feventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bofom. 

Par.  Oh ! 

1  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

1  Lord.  Ofcorhi  dulchos  volivorca, 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  fpare  thee  yet ; 
And,  hood-wink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply,  thou  may'fl  inform 
Something  to  fave  thy  life. 

Par.  Oj  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  fecrets  of  our  camp  I'll  fhow. 
Their  force,  their  purpofes :  nay,  I'll  fpeak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  linta. ^ 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  fpace. 

[Exit,  with  Parolles  guarded. 
1  Lord.  Go,    tell  the  count  Roufillon,  and  my 
brother. 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled, 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 
Z2 
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1  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourfelves  ;— 
Inform  'em  5  that. 

1  Sold.  So  I  will,  fir. 

1  Lord.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  him  dark,  and  fafejy 
lock'd.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Houfe, 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fontibeli 
DiA.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddefs ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  I  But,  fair  foul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  fhould  be  filch  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  ftern ;  ^ 


'  Inform  'em — ]     Old  copy — Inform  on.     Correfted  by  Mr. 
Rowe.    Malone. 

®  Yon  are  no  maiden,  hut  a  monument : 

for  you  are  cold  and  flern  5]  Our  author  had  here, 
probably,  in  his  thoughts  fofne  of  the  ^er«  monumental  figures- 
with  which  many  churches  in  England  were  furnifhed  by  the 
rude  fculptors  of  his  own  tirrte.  He  has  again  the  faine  iallufion 
in  Cymleline : 

"  And  be  her  fenfe  but  as  a  monument, 
"  "Thus  in  a  chapel  lying."     Malone. 
I  believe  the  epithet  Jiern  refers  only  to  the  feverity  often 
imprefled  by  death  on  features  which,  it)  tlieir  aniiriated  ftUte,^ 
were  of  a  placid  turn.     Stbevens, 
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And  now  you  fhould  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  fweet  felf  was  got. 

DiA.  She  then  was  honeft. 

Ber.  So  fliould  you  be. 

,   DiA.  No: 

JV^y  mother  did  but  duty  ;  fuch,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that ! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  ftrive  againft  my  vows  : 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  ^  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  fweet  conftraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  fervice. 

Dja.  Ay,  fo  you  ferve  us. 

Till  we  ferve  you  ;  but  when  you  have  our  rofes. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourfelves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  barenefs. 

Ber.  How  have  I  fworn  ? 

DiA.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  truth ; 
But  the  plain  fingle  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  fwear  not  by,^ 

">  No  more  of  that ! 
I  pr'ythee,  do  not  Jtrive  agahijt.  my  vows  : 
I  was  compelld  to  her;']     Againjt  his  vows,    I  believe, 
means — agaivji  his  determined  refolution  never  to  cohabit  with 
Helena ;  and  this  vow,  or  refolution,  he  had  very  ftrongly  ex- 
prefled  in  his  letter  to  the  Countefs.     Steevens. 
■    So,  in  Vittoria  Coromhona,  a  tragedy,  by  Webfter,  l6l2  : 
"  Henceforth  77/  never  lie  with  thee, — 
"  My  vow  is  fix'd."     Malone, 
'  What  is  not  holy,  that  we  fwear  not  by,]     The  fenfe  is — 
We  never  fwear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but  fwear  by,  or  take  to 
witnefs,  the  Higheft,  the  Divinity,    The  tenor  of  the  reafoning 
contained  in  the  following  lines  perfe6lly  correfponds  with  this : 
If  I  Ihould  fwear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,  that  I  loved  you 
dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths,  when  you  found  by  expe- 
rience that  I  loved  you  ill,  and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit 

Z3 
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But  take  the  Highefl  to  witnefs  :  Then,  pray  you, 

tell  me, 
If  I  fhould  fwear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,^ 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  fwear  by  him  whom  I  proteft  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  againll  him  :  ^    Therefore,  your 

oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions  ;  but  unfeal'd ; 
At  leaft,  in  my  opinion, 

Ber,  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  fo  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with  :  Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyfelf  unto  my  lick  defires, 
Who  then  recover  :  fay,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  fhall  fo  perfever. 

with  you  in  order  to  feduce  you  to  your  ruin  ?  No,  furely ; 
but  you  would  conclude  that  I  had  no  faith  either  in  Jove  or  his 
attributes,  and  that  my  oaths  were  mere  words  of  courfe.  For 
that  oath  can  certainly  have  no  tie  upon  us,  which  we  fwear  by 
him  we  profefs  to  love  and  honour,  when  at  the  fame  time  we 
give  the  flrongeil:  proof  of  our  dilbelief  in  him,  by  purfuing  ai 
courfe  which  we  know  will  ofiend  and  diflionour  him,  Heath. 

^  If  I^Pwuld  fwear  by  Joves  great  attrihutes,']  In  the  print 
of  the  old  folio,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  Joves  or  Love's, 
the  chara6lers  being  not  dillinguifliable.  If  it  is  read  Love's, 
perhaps  it  may  be  fomething  lefs  difficult.     I  am  ftill  at  a  lofs. 

Johnson. 

^  To  f IV ear  ly  him  whojn  I  protcjt  to  love,  &c.]  This  paflage 
llkewife  appears  to  me  corrupt.  She  fwears  not  by  him  whom 
(lie  loves,  but  by  Jupiter.  I  believe  we  may  read — To  fwear  to 
him.  There  is,  fays  flie,  no  holding,  no  confiftency,  in  fwearing 
to  one  that  /  love  him,  when  I  fwear  it  only  to  injure  him. 

Johnson. 

This  appears  to  me  a  very  probable  conjefture.  Mr,  Heath's 
explanation,  which  refers  the  words — "  whom  I  proteft  to  love," 
to  Jbi"<?,  can  hardly  be  I'ight.     Let  the  reader  judge.    Malone, 

May  we  not  read- 
To  fwear  by  him  whom  f  pmfefs  to  love.     Harris, 
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DiA.  I  fee,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  luch  affairs,* 
Tliat  we'll  forfake  ourfelves.    Give  me  that  ring. 


*  I  fee,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  fuch  affairs,]     The  four 
folio  editions  read : 

make  rope's  in  fuch  a  fcarre. 

The  emendation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  find  the  word 
fcarre  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1031  ;  but  do  not  readily 
perceive  how  it  can  fuit  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  fpeaker  : 

"  I  know  a  cave,  wherein  the  bright  day's  eye, 

"  Look'd  never  but  afcance,  through  a  fmall  creeke, 

"  Or  little  cranny  of  the  fretted  fcarre  : 

"  There  have  I  fometlmes  liv'd,"  &c. 


Where  is  the  villain's  body  ? 

Marry,  even  heaved  over  the  fcarr,  and  fent  a  fwim- 
ming,"  Uc. 

Run  up  to  the  top  of  the  dreadful  fcarre."' 


Again  : 

Again : 

Again  : 

"  I  flood  upon  the  top  of  the  high  fcarre.'" 

Ray  fays,  that  a  fcarre  is  a  cliff  of  a  rock,  or  a  naked  rock 
on  the  dry  land,  from  the  Saxon  carre,  cautes.  He  adjds,  that 
this  word  gave  denomination  to  the  town  of  Scarborough. 

But  as  fome  Latin  commentator,  (whole  name  I  have  forgot,) 
obferves  on  a  fimilar  occalion,  vcritate  defperatd,  nihil  amplius 
curte  de  hac  re  fufcipere  volui.     Steevens. 

I  fee,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  fuch  a  fcene, 
That  well  forfake  ourfelves.']  i.  e.  I  perceive  that  while  our 
lovers  are  making  profeffions  of  love,  and  aSiing  their  affumed 
parts  in  this  kind  of  amorous  intej-lude,  they  entertain  hopes  that 
we  fhall  be  betrayed  by  our  paffions  to  yield  to  their  defires. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  "  The  fport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  an  opinion  of  one  another's  dotage,  and  no  fuch 
matter, — that's  the  fcene  that  I  would  fee,"  &c.  Again,  in 
The  Winters  Tale  • 

" It  fhall  be  fo  my  care 

"  To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 

*'  The  fcene  you  play,  were  mine." 
The  old  copy  reads  : 

I  fee,  that  men  make  ropes  in  fuch  a  fcarre,  &:c. 
which  Mr.  Rowe  altered  to — make  hopes  in  fuch  affairs  j  and  all 
the  fubfequent  editors  adopted  his  correAion.     It  being  entirely 

Z4 
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Ber.  ril  lend  it  thee,    my  dear,    but  have  no 
power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

DiA.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  houfe, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  anceftors ; 
Which  were  the  greateft  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lofe. 


arbitrary,  any  emendation  that  is  nearer  to  the  traces  of  the 
unintelligible  word  in  the  old  copy,  and  affords  at  the  fame 
time  an  ealy  fenfe,  is  better  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

A  corrupted  paflage  in  the  firft  iketch  of  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Wind  for,  fuggefted  to  me  [fcenc,]  the  emendation  now 
introduced.  In  the  fifth  A6t,  Fenton  defcribes  to  the  Hoft  his 
fcheme  for  marrying  Anne  Page  : 

"  And  in  a  robe  of  white  this  night  difguifed 

"  Wherein  fat  Falftaff  had  [r.  hath]  a  mighty  fcare, 

"  Muft  Slender  take  her,"  &c. 
It  is  manifefl,  from  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  folio,  that 
fcnre  was  printed  by  miftake  for  fcene ;  for  in  the  folio  the  paf- 
fage  runs — 

" fat  Falftaff 

"  Hath  a  great  fcetie."  Malonb. 
Mr.  Rowe's  emendation  is  not  only  liable  to  obje6tion  from 
its  diflimilarity  to  the  reading  of  the  four  folios,  but  alio  from 
the  aukwardnefs  of  his  language,  where  the  literal  refemblance 
is  moft,  like  the  words,  reje6ted.  In  fuch  affairs,  is  a  phrafe. 
too  vague  for  Shakfpeare,  when  a  determined  point,  to  which 
the  preceding  converlation  had  been  gradually  narrowing,  was 
in  queftion  ;  and  to  make  hopes,  is  as  uncouth  an  exprelfion  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition,  of  fcene  for  fcarre,  a  whit 
more  in  point :  for,  firft,  fcarre,  in  every  part  of  England  where 
rocks  abound,  is  well  known  to  fignify  the  detached  protrujion 
of  a  large  rock  ;  whereas  Jcare  is  terror  or  alright.  Nor  was 
fcare,  in  the  fiirfl  iketch  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a 
miftake  for  fcene,  but  an  intentional  change  of  ideas ;  fcare 
implying  only  Falftajf's  terror,,  but  fcene  including  the  fpec- 
tator's  entertainment.  On  the  fuppolal  that  viake  hopes  is  the 
true  reading,  in  fuch  a  fcarre,  may  be  taken  figuratively  for  in 
fuch  an  extremity,  i.  e.  in  fo  defperate  a  fituation.     Henley. 
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DiA.  Mine  honour's  fuch  a  ring : 

My  chaftity's  the  jewel  of  our  houfe, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  anceftors ; 
Which  were  the  greateft  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lofe :  Thus  your  own  proper  wifdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Againfl;  your  vain  affault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  houfe,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

DiA.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham- 
ber window ; 
I'll  order  take,  my  mother  fhall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer' d  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  fpeak  to  me  : 
My  reafons  are  mofl  ftrong  ;  and  you  fliall  know 

them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  fhall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring  ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  pall  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;   then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  a  heaven  on  earth  I  have  w^on,  by  wooing 
thee.  \_Exit. 

DiA.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me ! 

You  may  fo  in  the  end. 

My  mother  told  me  juft  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  {he  fat  in  his  heart ;  (he  fays,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths :  he  had  fworn  to  marry  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him, 
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When  I  am  buried.    Since  Frenchmen  are  fd  braid. 
Marry  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid  :  3 
Only,  in  this  difguife,  I  think' t  no  fin 
To  cozen  him^  that  would  unjuftly  win.  [^Exit. 


^  Since  Frenchmen  are  fo  braid. 

Marry  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid:'}     Braid  figni- 
fies  crafty  or  deceitful.    So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  l6l6: 
"  D'lan  rofe  with  all  her  maids, 
"  Blufhing  thus  at  love  his  braids." 
Chaucer  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  ;  but  as  the  palTagc 
where  it  occurs  in  his  Troilus  and  Creffida  is  contefted,  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  Bjneb  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
fignifying  fraus,  ajius.     Again,  in  Thomas  Drant's  tranflation 
of  Horace's  Epijiles,  where  its  import  is  not  very  clear  : 

"  Profeffing  thee  a  friend,   to  plaie  the  ribbalde  at  a 
brade." 
In  The  Romaimt  of  the  Rofe,  v.  1336,  braid  feems  to  mean 
forthwith,  or,  at  a  jerk.     There  is  nothing  to  anfwer  it  in  the 
French,  except  tantofi. 

In  the  ancient  fong  of  Lytyl  Thanke,  (MS.  Cotton,  Titus  A. 
xxvi.)  "  at  a  brayd"  undoubtedly  fignifies — at  once,  on  afudden, 
in  the  infiant : 

"  But  in  come  ffrankelyn  at  a  brayd."     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IIL 

T]ie  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  tivo  or  three 
Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 
letter  ? 

2  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  lince :  there 
Is  fomething  in't  that  flings  his  nature ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  he  changed  almoft  into  another  man. 

1  LordA  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 


*  1  Lord.}  The  latter  editors  have  with  great  liberality  be- 
ftowed  lordfhlp  upon  thefe  interlocutors,  who,  in  the  original 
edition,  are  called,  with  more  propriety,  capt.  E.  and  capt.  G. 
It  is  true  that  captain  E.  in  a  former  fcene  is  called  lord  E.  but 
the  fubordinatlon  in  which  they  leem  to  ad,  and  the  timorous 
manner  in  which  they  converle,  determines  them  to  be  only 
captains.  Yet  as  the  latter  readers  of  Shakfpeare  have  been 
ufed  to  find  them  lords,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
degrade  them  in  the  margin,     Johnson. 

Thefe  two  perfonagcs  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  two  young 
French  Lords  ferving  in  the  Florentine  camp,  where  they  now 
appear  in  their  military  capacity.  In  the  firft  fcene,  where  the 
two  French  lords  are  introduced,  taking  leave  of  the  king,  they 
are  called  in  the  original  edition.  Lord  £.  and  Lord  G. 

G,  and  E.  were,  I  believe,  only  put  to  denote  the  players  who 
performed  thefe  charafters.  In  the  lift  of  adtors  prefixed  to  the 
firft  folio,  I  find  the  names  of  Gilburne  and  Eccleftone,  to  whom 
thefe  infignificant  parts  probably  fell.  Perhaps,  however,  thefe 
performers  firfl:  reprefented  the  French  Lords,  and  afterwards 
two  captains  in  the  Florentine  army ;  and  hence  the  confufion 
of  the  old  copy.  In  the  firfl:  fcene  of  this  A6t,  one  of  thefe 
captains  is  called  throughout,  1 .  Lord  E.  The  matter  is  of  no 
great  Importance.     Malone. 
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him,  for  (baking  off  To  good  a  wife,  and  fo  fvveet  a 
lady. 

2  Lord.  Efpecially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlaft- 
ing  difpleafure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned 
his  bounty  to  ling  happinefs  to  him.  I  will  tell 
you  a  thing,  but  you  fhall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with 
you. 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  fpoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewo- 
man here  in  Florence,  of  a  moll;  chafte  renown ; 
and  this  night  he  flellics  his  will  in  the  fpoil  of  her 
honour :  he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring, 
and  thinks  himfelf  made  in  the  unchalle  compoli- 
tion. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion ;  as  we 
arc  ourfelves,  what  things  are  we  ! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  courfe  of  all  trcafons,  we  Itill  fee  them 
reveal  themfelves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends; 5  fo  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  againll 
his  own  nobility,  iir  his  proper  liream  o'erflows 
himfelf^ 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,^  to  be 


'  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends;']     This  may 

mean — they  are  perpetually  talking  about  the  mifchief  they  in- 
tend to  do,  till  they  have  obtained  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

Steevens. 

*  in  his  proper  Jiream  oerjlows  himfelf. 1      That  is, 

betrays  his  oivn  fecrets  in  his  own  talk.     The  reply  fhows  that 
ihis  is  the  meaning.     Johnson. 

'  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us/}  I  once  thought  that  W^ 
ought  to  read — Js  it  not  moll  damnable;  but  no  change  is  nc- 
celTary.  Adjedives  are  often  ufed  as  adverbs  by  our  author 
and  his  conteniporaries.     So^  in  The  Winter  s  Tale : 
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trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  fhall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

1  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would  gladly 
have  him  fee  his  company  ^  anatomized  ;  that  he 
might  take  a  meafure  of  his  own  judgments,^ 
wherein  fo  curioully  he  had  fet  this  counterfeit.* 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come  ;  for  his  prefence  mufl  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of 
thefe  wars  ? 

2  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  aflure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

"  That  did  but  fliow  thee,  of  a  foolj  inconftant, 
"  And  damnable  ungrateful." 
Again,  in  Twelfth-Alight :  "  — and  as  thou  draweft,  fwear 
horrible — ." 

Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor : 

"  Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  found." 
Again,  in  Maffinger's  Very  Woman  : 

"  I'll  beat  thee  damnable."     Malone. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  wifhes  to  read — mean  and  damnable. 

Steeveits, 

*  his  company — ]    i.  e.  his  companion.    It  is  fo  ufed  in 

King  Henry  V.     Malone. 

^  • he  might  take  a  meafure  of  his  own  judgments,']   This 

is  a  very  juft  and  moral  reafon.  Bertram,  by  finding  how  erro- 
neoufly  he  has  judged,  will  be  lefs  confident,  and  more  eafily 
moved  by  admonition.     Johnson. 

^  wherein  fo   curioufly  he   had  fit   this  counterfeit.] 

Parolles  is  the  perfon  whom  they  are  going  to  anatomize. 
{Counterfeit,  befides  its  ordinary  fignification, — [a  perfon  pre- 
tending to  be  what  he  is  not,]  fignitied  alio  in  our  author's  time 
a  falfe  coin,  and  a  pifture.  The  woxA.  fet  fliows  that  it  is  here 
tifcd  in  the  firft  and  the  lall  of  thefe  fenfes.     Malone. 
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2  Lord.  What  will  count  Roulillon  do  then  ?  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  fir !  fo  fhould  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  a6l. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife^  fome  two  months  fince, 
fled  from  his  houfe ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage 
to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking, 
with  moll  aullere  fanclimony,  fhe  accomplifhed  : 
and,  there  refiding,  the  tendernefs  of  her  nature 
became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan 
of  her  lafl  breath,  and  now  fhe  fmgs  in  heaven. 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  jullified  ? 

1  Lord.  The  flronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  let- 
ters ;  which  makes  her  ftory  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death :  her  death  itfelf,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  fay,  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed 
by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  forry,  that  he'll  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  fometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  lofl 


es 


2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  fome  other  times, 
we  drown  our  gain  in  teai's  !  The  great  dignity, 
that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  fhall  at 
home  be  encountered  with  a  fhame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not ;    and  our 
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crimes  would  defpair,  if  they  were  not  cherifh'd  by 
our  virtues. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  where's  your  mailer  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  ftreet^  fir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  folemn  leave ;  his  lordfhip  will  next 
morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered  him 
letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

1  Lord.  They  fhall  be  no  more  than  needful  there, 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Eyiter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  fweet  for  the  king's 
tartnefs.  Here's  his  lordfhip  now.  How  now,  my 
lord,  is't  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  defpatched  fixteen  bufi- 
neffes,  a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abfi:ra6l  of 
fuccefs  :  I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my 
adieu  with  his  neareft  ;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her  ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother,  I  am  returning  ;  en- 
tertained my  convoy ;  and,  between  thefe  main 
parcels  of  defpatch,  effe61:ed  many  nicer  needs ;  the 
lafl  was  the  greateft,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2  Lord.  If  the  bufinefs  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  hafte 
of  your  iordfliip. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  bufinefs  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter  :  But  fhall  we  have  this  dia- 
logue between  the  fool  and  the  foldier  ? Come, 
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bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module;-  he  has  de- 
ceived me,  Hke  a  double-meaning  prophefier.3 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  :  \_Eoceunt  Soldiers.'] 
he  has  fat  in  the  'ftoeks  all  night,  poor  gallant 
knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deferved  it,  in 
iifurping  his  fpurs  fo  long.4  How  does  he  carry 
himfelf  ? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordfhip  already  ;  the 
ftocks  carry  him.  But,  to  anfwer  you  as  you  would 
be  underftood ;  he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had 
fhed  her  milk :  he  hath  confefied  himfelf  to  Mor- 
gan, whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time 


"  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  j]     Module  being 

the  pattern  of  any  thing,  may  be  here  ufed  in  that  fenfe. 
Bring  forth  this  fellow,  who,  by  counterfeit  virtue,  pretended  to 
make  himfelf  a  pattern.     Johnson, 

It  appears  from  Minflieu,  that  module  and  viodel  were 
fynonymous. 

In  King  Richard  11.  model  fignifies  a  thing  fafhioned  after  an 
archetype  : 

"  Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  The  model  of  our  chafte  loves,  his  young  daughter." 
Our  author,  I  believe,  ufes  the  word  here  in  the  fame  fenfe  r— 
Bring  forth  this  counterfeit  reprefentation  of  a  foldier, 

Malone. 

^  ' a  douhle-meaning  prophefier.']     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  feife, 

"  And  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  our  ear, 

"  But  break  it  to  our  hope."     Steevens. 

*  in  ufurpirig  his  fpurs /o  long.']     The  punifhment  of  a 

recreajit,  or  coward,  was  to  have  his  ipurs  hacked  oil'. 

Malone. 

I  believe  thefe  words  allude  only  to  the  ceremonial  degrada- 
tion of  a  knight.  I  am  yet  to  learn,  that  tlie  fame  mode  was 
pradifed  in  difgracing  daftards  of  inferior  rank.     Steevens. 
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of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  inftant  difafter  of 
his  fetting  i'the  Hocks :  And  what  think  you  he 
hath  confeffed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confeffion  is  taken,  and  it  fhall  be 
read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordfliip  be  in't,  as,  I  be- 
lieve you  are,  you  muft  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  ii;/i^  Parolles.3 

Ber.  a  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  !  he  can  fay 
nothing  of  me ;  hufh  !  hufli ! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  ! — Porto  tartar offa. 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ;  What  will  you 
fay  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confefs  what  I  know  without  con- 
ftraint ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pafty,  I  can  fay  no 
more. 

1  Sold.  Bo/ko  chimurcho. 

1  Lord.  Bohlihindo  chicurmurco, 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  gene- 
ral bids  you  anfwer  to  what  I  (hall  alk  you  out  of  a 
note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  Firft  demand  of  him  hoiv  many  horfe 
the  duke  is  ftrong.     What  fay  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  fix  thoufand ;  but  very  weak  and 


^  Re-enter  Soldiers,  ivith  Parolles.]  See  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  captains,  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  encmv  (which  may  poflibiy  have  fuggefted  this 
of  Parolles)  in  The  Life  of  lacke  Wilton,  1594.  fig.  C.  iii- 

RITS0^r. 
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nnferviceable  :  the  troops  are  all  fcattered,  and  the 
cominanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  fet  down  your  anfwer  {o  ? 

Par.  Do  ;  I'll  take  the  facrament  on't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him.^  What  a  paft-faving  Have 
is  this ! 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord  ;  this  is  mon- 
fieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarift,  (that  was  his 
own  phrafe,)  that  had  the  whole  theorick  ^  of  war 
in  the  knot  of  his  fcarf,  and  the  pra6lice  in  the 
chape  of  his  dagger. 

1  Lord.  I  will  never  truft  a  man  again,  for  keep- 
ing his  fword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every 
thing  in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold,  Well,  that's  fet  down. 

Par.  Five  or  fix  thoufand  horfe,  I  faid, — I  will 
fay  true, — or  thereabouts,  fet  down, — for  I'll  fpeak 
truth. 

I  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

*  AlVs  one  to  him.']  In  the  old  copy  thefe  words  are  given 
by  miftake  to  Parolles.  The  prefent  regulation,  which  is  clearly 
Tight,  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens,     Malone. 

It  will  be  better  to  give  thefe  words  to  one  of  the  Dumains, 
than  to  Bertram.     Ritson. 

'  '—— that  had  the  ^i'AoZe  theorick — "]  i.e.  theory.  So,  in 
Montaigne's  EJfaics,  tranflated  by  J.  Florio,  l603  :  "  They 
know  tlie  thcorique  of  all  things,  but  you  mull  feek  who  thall 
put  it  in  praftice."     Malone. 

In  15P7  was  publifhed  "  Theorhpic  and  Praftife  of  Warrc 
written  by  Don  Philip  Prince  of  Cafiil,  by  Don  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza.  Tranllated  out  of  the  Caflilian  Tongc  in  Engliflie,  by 
Sir  Edward  Hoby,  Knight,"  4to.     Reei>. 
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Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,^  in  tlie  na- 
ture he  delivers  it.^ 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  fay. 
1  Sold.  Well,  that's  let  down. 
Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  fir:  a  truth's  a  truth, 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  Demand  of  him,  of  what  fir ength  they 
are  a-foot.     What  lay  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  fir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  pre^ 
fent  hour,^  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  fee :  Spurio  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebaftian  fo  many,  Corambus  fo 
many,  Jaques  fo  many  ;  Guiltian,  Cofmo,  Lodowick, 
and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each :  mine  own 
company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hun- 


'  1  con  him  no  thanks  for  1,1     To  con  thanh  exaftly 

anfwers  the  French  fcavoir  gre.  To  cow  is  to  know.  I  meet 
with  the  fame  eKpreflion  in  Pierce  PennileJJ'e  his  Supplication, 
&c. 

" 1  believe  he  will  con  thee  little  thanks  for  it." 

Again,  in  JFily  Beguiled,   1006: 

"  /  con  mafter  Churms  thanks  for  this." 
Again,  in  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life :    "  He  would  not  truft 
you  with  it,  I  con  him  thanks  for  it."     Steevens. 

'  in  the  nature  he  delivers  itJ]     He  has  faid  truly  that 

our  numbers  are  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  ;  but  having  de- 
fcribed  them  as  "  weak  and  unferviceable,"  &c.  I  am  not 
much  obliged  to  him.     Malone. 

Rather,  perhaps,  becaufe  bis  narrative,  however  near  the 
truth,  was  uttered  for  a  treacherous  purpofe.     Steevens. 

^  " if  I  were  to  live  this  prefent  hour,  &c.]     I  do  not 

underftand  this  palTage.  Perhaps  (as  an  anonymous  corre- 
fpondeiU  obfcrves)  we  ihould  read  : — if  I  were  to  live  hut  this 
prefent  hour.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  fay — if  I  were  to  die  this  prefent  hour. 
But  fear  may  be  fuppofcd  to  occafion  the  miitake,  as  poor  frighted 
Scrub  cries  :  "  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life."    Tollet, 
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tired  and  fifty  each  :  fo  that  the  mufler-file,  rotten 
and  found,  upon  my  Hfe,  amounts  not  to  fifteen 
llioufand  poll ;  half  of  which  dare  not  fliake  the 
fnow  from  otf  their  caflbcks,-  left  they  fhake  them- 
felves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  fhall  be  done  to  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. 
Demand  of  him  my  conditions,^  and  what  credit  I 
have  with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  fet  down.  You  Jliail  de- 
mand of  him,  whether  one  Captain  Dmnain  he  Vthe 
camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with 
the  duke,  what  his  valour,  honeftij,  and  expertnefs 


*  off'  their  caflbcks,]      Cqffbck  fignifies    a  honeman's 

loole  coat,  and  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  the  writers  of  the  age 
of  Shakfpcare.  So,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Braiaworm 
fays  :  "  He  will  never  come  within  the  fight  of  a  cq(fhck  or  a 
mufquet-reft  again."  Something  of  the  fame  kind  likewile 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  drefs  of  rurticks,  in  Mucedorus, 
An  anonymous  comedy,  1598,  erroneoully  attributed  to  Shak- 
fpeare  : 

"  Within  my  clofet  there  does  hang  a  cajjbck, 
"  Though  bafe  the  weed  is,  'twas  a  fiiepherd's." 
Again,  in  Whetftone"s  Promos  and  Cq/Jaiidra,  15/8  : 

" 1  will  not  ftick  to  wear 

"  A  blue  caJJbck." 
On  this  occafion  a  woman  is  the  fpeaker. 

So  again,  Puttenh^m,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  IjSp  :  "  Who 
would  not  think  it  a  ridiculous  thing  to  fee  a  lady  in  her  milk- 
houfe  with  a  velvet  gown,  and  at  a  bridal  in  her  caffock  of 
■moccado  ?" 

In  The  Hollander,  a  comedy  by  Glapthorne,  l640,  it  is 
again  fpoken  of  as  part  of  a  foldier's  drefs  : 

"  Here,  fir,  receive  this  miUtary  cafjock,  it  has  lean  fer- 
vice." 

••  This  military  cafjhck  has,  I  fear,  fome  military 

hangbys."     Steevens. 

'  ' •  my  conditions,]     i.  e.    my  difpofition  and  charafter. 

See  Voh  Vi.  p.  3U  "■  1-     Malone. 
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in  wars  ;  or  whether  he  thinhs,  it  were  not  pofsihle, 
with  well-?ueighing  fums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to 
a  revolt.  What  fav  you  to  this  ?  what  do  von  know 
of  it  ? 

Par.  I  befeech  yoUj  let  me  anfwer  to  the  particu- 
lar of  the  intergatories :  +  Demand  them  finglv. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him  :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  flieriff's  fool 5  with  child;  a  dumb  innocent, 
that  could  not  fay  him,  nay.^ 

[Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

*  intergatories:']     i.e.  interrogatories.     Reed. 

^  the  flieriff's  fool — ]     We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  this 

was  a  fool  kept  by  the  Jlieriff'  for  his  diverfion.  The  cultoclv 
of  all  ideots,  ike.  poffefled  of  landed  property,  belonged  to  the 
King,  who  was  intitled  to  the  income  of  their  lands,  but  obliged 
to  find  them  with  neceflaries.  This  prerogativcj  when  there 
was  a  large  eflate  in  the  cafe,  was  generally  granted  to  fome 
court-favourite,  or  other  perfon  who  made  fuit  for  and  had 
interell  enough  to  obtain  it,  which  was  called  I'sgging  a  fool. 
But  where  the  land  was  of  inconliderable  value,  the  JiaturaL 
was  maintained  out  of  the  profits,  by  the  Jhcr\(f',  who  ac- 
counted for  them  to  the  crown.  As  for  thofe  unhappy  creatures 
who  had  neither  polfeffions  nor  relations,  they  feeni  to  have 
been  confidered  as  a  I'pecies  of  property,  being  fold  or  given 
with  as  little  ceremony,  treated  as  capricioufly,  and  very  often, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  left  to  perifli  as  miferably,  as  dogs  or  cats. 

RiTSON. 

^  a   diiml  innocent,    that  could   not  foy  him,    nay.'] 

Innocent  does  not  here  (ignify  a  perfon  without  guilt  or  blame  ; 
but  means,  in  the  good-natured  language  of  our  anceftors,  an 
ideot  or  natural  fool.  Agreeably  lo  this  fenfe  of  the  word  is 
the  following  entry  of  a  burial  in  the  parilh  regiller  of  Charle- 
wood,  in  Surrey  :- — "  Thomas  Sole,  an  innocent  about  the  age  ■ 
of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  buried  ipth  September,   l605." 

Whalley. 

DM  Common,  in  The  Alchemiji,  being  allced  for  her  opinion 
of  the  Widow  Pliant,  obferves  that  fhe  i^ — "  a  good  dull  inv^- 
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Ber.  Na}^  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ; 
though  I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls.7 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence's camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  loufy. 
1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  fo  upon  me;    we  fhall 
hear  of  your  lordfhip  ^  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other 
day,  to  turn  him  out  o'the  band :  I  think,  I  have 
his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  fearch. 


cent."  Again,  'n\  I  would  and  /  would  not,  a  poem,  by  B.  N. 
1614: 

"  I  would  I  were  an  innocent,  a  foole, 

"  That  can  do  nothing  elfe  but  laugh  or  crie, 
"  And  eate  fat  meate,  and  never  go  to  fchoole, 

"  And  be  in  love,  but  with  an  apple-pie  ; 
^'  Weare  a  pide  coate,  a  cockes  combe,  and  a  bell, 
"  And  think  it  did  become  me  pafiing  well." 
Mr.  Douce  obferves  to  me,  that  the  term — vmocent,  was  origi- 
nally French. 

See  alfo  a  note  on  Ford's  'Tis  Pitx/  Jhe's  a  IVhore,  new  edi- 
tion of  Dodlley's  Colleciion  of  old  Plays,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  24. 

Steevens, 

^  though  I  know,  his  Irains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile 

ihatfalls.']  In  Lucian's  Contemplantes,  Mercury  makes  Charon 
remark  a  man  that  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tile  upon  his 
head,  whilft  he  was  in  the  a6t  of  putting  off  an  engagement  to 
the  next  day: — -/^  iJ.&la^v  Xsfovlo;,  xito  tsriysi  Kspccu,]^  sTrnriaSa-cc, 
iV.  6i^'  orcv  Kivr^<ravlos,  difaKT'sivsv  avrcv.  See  the  life  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Plutarch.     Pyrrhus  was  killed  by  a  tile.    S.  W. 

"*  • ^your  lordfliip — ]     The  old  copy  has  Lord.     In  the 

MSS.  of  our  author's  age  they  fcarcely  ever  wrote  LordJIiip  at 
full  length .     M  A  I-  o  N  E , " 
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P^R.  In  good  fadnefs,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it 
is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper  ?  Shall  I  read 
it  to  you } 

Par.  I  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  Dian.  The  count's  a  fool,  and  full  of 
gold9-- 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  fir ;  that  is 
an  advertifement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Roufillon,  a  foolilh  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
ruttifh  :  I  pray  you,  fir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  firfi,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protefi,  was  very  lio- 
neft  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid :  for  I  knew  the 
young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  laicivious  boy  ; 
who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the 
fry  it  finds. 

'  Dian.  The  count's  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold,']  After  thi? 
line  there  is  apparently  a  line  loft,  there  being  no  rhyme  that 
correfponds  to  ^j^oW.     Johnson. 

I  believe  this  line  is  incomplete.  The  poet  might  have 
written : 

"  Dian.   The  count's  a  fool,  and  full  of  goldu^  ftore — 
or  ore ; 
and  this  addition  rhymes  with  the  following  alternate  vcrfes. 

Steeven.s 
May  we  not  fuppofe  the  former  part  of  the  letter  to  have 
been  profe,  as  the  concluding  words  are  ?     The  fonnet  inter*- 
venes. 

The  feigned  letter  from  Olivia  to  Malvolio,  is  partly  profc,. 
partly  verle.     M alone. 
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Ber,  Damnable,  both  fides  rogue  ! 
1  Sold.   When  he  fivears  vaths,  bid  him  drop  gold, 
and  take  it ; 
^fter  he  /cores,  he  never  pays  the  /core  : 
Half  won,  is  match  ivell  made ;  match,  and  well 
make  it ;  ' 
He  neer pays  after  debts,  take  it  before; 

'  Half  won,  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make 
it ;']  This  line  has  no  meaning  that  I  can  find.  I  read,  with 
a  very  flight  alteration  :  Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  watch, 
and  well  make  it.  That  is,  a  match  well  made  is  half  won  ; 
watch,  and  make  it  well. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  all  the  error.  The  lines  are  mif- 
placed,  and  fliould  be  read  thus  : 

Half  won  is  match  ivell  made  ;  watch,  and  tvell  make  it ; 

IVhen  lie  fivears  oaths,  lid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it. 

After  he  /'cores,  he  never  pays  the  fcore  : 

He  neer  pays  after-debts,  take  it  before, 

An  d  fay 

That  isj  take  liis  money,,  and  leave  him  to  himfelf.  When  the 
players  had  loft  the  fecond  Kne,  they  tried  to  make  a  connexion 
out  of  the  reft.  Part  is  apparently  in  couplets,  and  the  whole 
was  probably  uniform,     Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 

Half  icon  is  match  well  made,  match,  an'  we'll  make  it. 
I.  e.  if  we  mean  to  make  any  match  of  it  at  all.     Steevens. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.  The  meaning  is,  "  A  match 
well  made,  is  half  won ;  make  your  match,  therefore,  but 
make  it  well."     M.  Mason. 

The  verfes  having  been  defigned  by  Parolles  as  a  caution  to 
Diana,  after  informing  her  that  Bertram  is  both  rich  and  faith- 
lefs,  he  admoniflies  her  not  to  yield  up  her  virtue  to  his  oaths, 
but  his  gold ;  and  having  enforced  tliis  advice  by  an  adage,  re- 
commends her  to  comply  with  his  importunity,  provided  half 
the  fum  for  which  fhe  fhall  ftipulate  be  previoufly  paid  her : — 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it. 

Henley. 

Gain  half  of  what  he  offers,  and  you  are  well  oS ;  if  you 
yield  to  him,  make  your  bargain  fecure.     Malone. 
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And  fay,  a  Jbldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this, 
Men  are  to  mell  ivith,  hoys  are  not  to  hifs  :  - 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
IVho  pays  before,  hut  not  ivhen  he  does  oiue  it. 

Thine,  as  he  vow\l  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles. 


"^  Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kifs :]  The  meaning 
of  the  word  mell,  from  meter,  French j  is  obvious. 

So,  in  Ane  very  excellent  and  deleBabitl  Treatife,  bititulii 
Philotus,  &c.  1603  : 

"  But  he  na  hulband  is  to  raee ; 
"  Then  how  could  we  twa  difagree 

"  That  never  had  na  melllng." 
"  Na  melling,  miftrefs  ?  will  you  then 
"  Deny  tlie  marriage  of  that  man  ?" 

Again,  in  The  Corpus  Chrifti  Play,  a6ted  at  Coventry.     MSS, 
Cott.  Fefp.Yin.  p.  122: 

"  And  fayr  yonge  qwene  herby  doth  dwelle, 

"  Both  frech  and  gay  upon  to  loke, 

"  And  a  tall  man  with  her  dotli  melle, 

"  The  way  into  hyr  chawmer  ryght  evyn  he  toke." 
The  argument  of  this  piece  is  The  IVuman  taken  in  Adultery, 

Steevens. 
Men  are  to  melt  with,  lays  are  not  to  kifs  ;]  Mr.  Theobald 
and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — hoys  are  but  to  hifs.  1  do  not 
fee  any  need  of  change,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  oppofition 
was  intended  between  the  words  mell  and  kifs.  Parolles  wilhes 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  Diana,  and  for  that  purpofe  advifes 
her  to  grant  her  favours  to  men,  and  not  to  boys.  He  himfelf 
calls  his  letter  "  An  advertifement  to  Diana  to  take  heed  of  tlie 
allurement  of  one  count  Roufillon,  a  foolilh  idle  hoy.'" 

To  mell  is  ufed  by  our  author's  contemporaries  in  the  fenfe  of 
meddling,  without  the  indecent  idea  which  Mr.  Theobald  fup- 
poied  to  be  couched  under  the  word  in  this  place.  So,  in  Hall's 
Satires,  15Q/  : 

''  Hence,  ye  profane  ;  mell  not  with  holy  things." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  i: 

**  With  holy  father  fits  not  with  fuch  things  to  mell." 

Malone. 
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Ber.  HeiTiall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with 
this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  fir,  the  ma- 
nifold Hnguift,  and  the  armipotent  foldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat, 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  fir,  by  the  general's  looksj^ 
we  fhall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  fir,  in  any  cafe :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die  ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many, 
I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature  :  let 
me  live,  fir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'the  fi;ocks,  or  any  where, 
fo  I  may  live.^ 

1  Sold.  We'll  fee  what  may  be  done,  fo  you 
confefs  freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumain  :  You  have  anfwered  to  his  reputation  with 
the  duke,  and  to  his  valour :  What  is  his  honefty  ? 

Par.  He  will  fi:eal,  fir,  an  eg^  out  of  a  cloiller ;  5 


5  . ly  i\\&  generals  kohs,']     The  old  copy  has — hy  your. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
and  the  mifprint  probably  arofe  from  ye  in  the  MS,  being  taken 
for  yr.     Malone. 

*  -let  me  live,  Jir,  in   a  dungeon,  i'the  Jiocks,  or  anjf 

where,   fo   I  may    live.']     Smith  might  liave   had    this  abjeft 
fentiment  of  Parolles  in  his  memory,  when  he  put  the  following 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Lycon,  in  Phcedro  and  Hippolytus  : 
"  O,  chain  me,  whip  me,  let  me  be  the  fcorn 
*'  Of  fordid  rabbles,  and  infulting  crowds ; 
"  Give  me  but  life,  and  make  that  life  raoft  wretched!" 

Steevens. 

5  an  egg  out  of  a  chifter ;']     I  know  not  that  doijter, 

though  it  may  etymologically  fignify  any  thing  ftiut,  is  ufed  by 
our  author  otherwife  than  for  a  monaftery,  and  therefore  I  can- 
sot  guefs  whence  this  hyperbole  could  take  its  original :  perhaps 
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for  rapes  and  ravifhments  he  parallels  Nefibs.  He 
profefles  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them, 
he  is  flrongcr  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  fir,  with 
fiich  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
fool :  drunkennels  is  his  belt  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be 
fwine-drunk  ;  and  in  his  flecp  he  does  little  harm, 
fave  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  ftraw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  fay,  lir,  of  his  honefty :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honeft  man  fliould  not  have ;  what  an 
honed  man  iliould  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  defcription  of  thine  honefty  ?  A 
pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  fay  you  to  his  expertnefs  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  fir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
Englifh  tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and 
more  of  his  foldierfliip  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
place  there  call'd  Mile-end,*^  to  inftru6l  for  the 
doubling  of  files  :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I  can,  bat  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  fo  far,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  a  pox  on  him  !   he's  a  cat  ftill." 

it  means  only  this — He  will  Jleal  any  thing,  however  trifling, 
from  any  place,  however  holy.     Johnson. 

Rolling  the  fpital,  is  a  common  phrafe,  of  the  like  import. 

M.  Mason. 

*  at  a  place  there  call'd  Mile-end,']     See  a  note  on 

King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii,     Malone. 

"  he's  a  cat  Jlill.']     That  is,  throw  him  how  you  will, 

he  lights  upon  his  legs.     Johxson. 

Bertram  has  no  fuch  meaning.     In  a  ipeech  or  two  before. 
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1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price, 
I  need  not  alk  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  re- 
volt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu^  he  will  fell  the  fee- 
fimple  of  his  falvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
fucceffion  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  Wliat's  his  brother,  the  other  captain 
Dumain  ? 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  alk  him  of  me  ?  9 
1  Sold.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  llime  neft ;  not  altoge- 

he  declares  his  averlion  to  a  cat,  and  now  onl)'  continues  in  the 
lame  opinion,  and  fays  he  hates  Parolles  as  much  as  he  hates  a 
cat.  The  other  explanation  will  not  do,  as  Parolles  could  not  be 
meant  by  the  cat,  which  always  lights  on  its  legs,  for  Parolles  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  totally  difconceited,     Steevens. 

I  am  ftill  of  my  former  opinion.  The  fpeech  was  applied  by 
King  James  to  Coke,  with  refpeit  to  his  fubtilties  of  law,  that 
throw  him  which  way  we  would,  he  could  ftill,  like  a  cat,  light 
upon  his  legs.     Johnson. 

The  Count  had  laid,  tliat  formerly  a  cat  was  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  which  he  could  not  endure }  but  that  now  Parolles 
was  as  much  the  objed  of  his  averfion  as  that  animal.  After 
Parolles  has  gone  through  his  next  lift  of  falllioods,  the  Count 
adds,  "  he's  more  and  more  a  cat," — ftill  more  and  more  the 
obje6l  of  my  averlion  tlian  he  was.  As  Parolles  proceeds  ftill 
further,  one  of  the  Frenchmen  obferves,  that  the  lingnlarity  of 
his  impudence  and  villainy  redeems  his  charafter. — Not  at  all, 
replies  the  Count ;  "  he's  a  cat  ftill ;"  he  is  as  hateful  to  me  as 
ever.  There  cannot  therefore,  I  think  be  any  doubt  that  Dr. 
Johnfon's  interpretadon,  "  throw  him  how  you  will,  he  lights 
upon  his  legs," — is  founded  on  a  mifapprehenlion.     Malone. 

•'*  for  a  quart  d'ecu — ]     The  fourth  part  of  the  fmaller 

French  crown  ;  about  eight-pence  of  our  money.     Malone. 

9  Why  does  he  ajlz  him  of  me?'\  This  is  nature.  Every 
man  is,  on  fuch  occafions,  more  willing  to  hear  his  neighbour'vS 
chara6tcr  than  his  own.     Johnson.  ' 
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ther  fo  great  as  the  firft  in  goodnefs,  but  greater  a 
great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  cow- 
ard, yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  bed  that 
is  :  In  a  retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey  ;  marry,  in 
coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  faved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horfe,  count 
Roufillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whifper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleafure. 

Par.  rii  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  all 
drums !  Only  to  feem  to  deferve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  fuppolition  '  of  that  lafcivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger  :  Yet,  who 
would  have  fufpe^led  an  ambufh  where  I  was  taken  ? 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  lir,  but  you  muft 
die :  the  general  fays,  you,  that  have  fo  traitoroufly 
difcovered  the  fecrets  of  your  arn^y,  and  made  fuch 
pelliferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can 
ferve  the  world  for  no  honell  ufe ;  therefore  you 
muft  die.     Come,  headfnien,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  fir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  fee  my 
death  ! 

1  Sold.  That  fhall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [UnmiifflAng  him. 
So,  look  about  you ;  Know  you  any  here  ? 

£er.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  blefs  you,  captain  Parolles. 

^  to  ieguile  the  fuppojition — ]     That  is,  to  deceive  the 

opinion,  to  make  the  Count  think  me  a  man  that  dt^ferves  well. 

Johnson'. 
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1  Lord.  God  fave  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  fonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
count  RoufiUon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd 
compel  it  of  you  ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  &c. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain :  all  but  your 
fcarf,  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crufhed  with  a  plot  ? 

I  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  fo  much  fhame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you 
well,  lir ;  I  am  for  France  too ;  we  (hall  fpeak  of 
you  there.  \_Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'T would  burft  at  this  :  Captain,  I'll  be  no  more  ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  lleep  as  foft 
As  captain  fhall  :  limply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Who  knows  himfelf  a  braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pafs. 
That  every  braggart  fhall  be  found  an  afs. 
Ruft,  fword  !  cool,  blufhes  !  and,  Parolles,  live      > 
Safeil  in  fhame  !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  !    > 
There's  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive.      ^ 
I'll  after  them.  [Exit,^ 
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SCENE  IV. 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Houfe. 
Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wrong'd  you. 
One  of  the  greateft  in  the  Chriftian  world 
Shall  be  my  Ibrety ;  'fore  whofe  throne,  'tis  needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  defired  office, 
Dciir  almoft  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bofom  would  peep  forth, 
And  anfwer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  Marfeilles  ;  ^  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  muft  know, 
I  am  fuppofed  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 
My  hulband  hies  him  home;  where,  heaven  aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

JViD.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  fervant,  to  whofe  truft 
Your  bufinefs  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,^  miflrefs, 

Ever  a  friend,  whofe  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompenfe  your  love  ;  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 

^  His  grace  is  at  Marfeilles ;  &c.]  From  this  line,  and 
others,  it  appears  that  Marfeilles  was  pronounced  by  our  author 
as  a  word  of  three  fyllables.  The  old  copy  has  here  Marcellce, 
and  in  the  lall:  fcene  of  this  A6t,  Marcellus.     Malone, 

^  N'or  )'0U,]   Old  copy — Nor  r/our.     Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 
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As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  ^ 
And  helper  to  a  hufband.     But  O  Itrange  men  f 
That  can  fuch  Iweet  life  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  fancy  trufting  of  the  cozen 'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  5  fo  lufl  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away : 

But  more  of  this  hereafter  : You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  inllru6lions  yet  muft  fufFer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

DiJ.  Let  death  and  honefty  ^ 

Go  with  your  impofitions,'  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  fufFer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  fummer. 
When  briars  (hall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  fweet  as  fharp.^     We  muft  away ; 

■♦  w^  motive — ]     Motive  far  a ffiixunt.  Warburton-, 

Rather  for  mover.     So,  in  the  laft  Aft  of  tliis  play  : 
"  all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 

"  Are  motives  of  more  fancy."     Malone. 

5  IFhen  fancy  trujiirig  of  the  cozeji'd  thoughts 
Dejiles  the  pitchy  night .']    Saiiaj  may  very  properly  fignifr 
luxurious,  and  by  confequence  lajlivious.     Johnson. 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

" as  to  remit 

''  Their  faucy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven"i  image 
"  In  ftamps  that  are  forbid."     Malone. 

s  death  and  honejiy — ]    i.e.  an  honeft  death.     So^  in 

another  of  our  author's  plays,  we  have  "  death  and  honour" 
for  honourable  death.     Steevens. 

7  yo2/r  impofitions,]    i.e.  your  commands.    Malone. 

An  impojition  is  a  taik  impofed.     The  term  is  ftill  current  in 
Univerfities.     Steevens. 

^-  £;</ with  the  word,   the  time  ir/ll  hivg  on  fummer,  Src] 
fFith  the  word,  i.e.  in  an  inftant  of  time.     Warburton. 
The  meaning  of  this  obfervation  is,  that  as  briars  have  fweet- 
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Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  :  9 

ncfs  with  their  prickles,  To  fhall  thefe  troubles  be  rccompenfcd 
with_;oy.     Johnson. 

I  would  ^ead  : 

Yet  I  'fray  you 

But  tvith  the  word  :   the  time  will  bring,  &c. 
And  tlien  the  fenfe  will  be,  "  I  only  frighten  you  by  mentioning 
the  word  fuffer ;  for  a  fliort  time  will  bring  on  the  feafon  of 
happinefs  and  delight,"     Blackstone. 

As  the  beginning  of  Helen's  reply  is  evidently  a  defigned 
apofiopefis,  a  break  ought  to  follow  it,  thus  : 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you  : 
The  fenfe  appears  to  be  riiis : — Do  not  think  that  I  would  engage 
you  in  any  fervice  that  fliould  expofe  you  to  fuch  an  alternative, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  lading  inconvenience;  But  with  the  word, 
I.  e.  But  on  the  contrary,  you  lliall  no  fooner  have  delivered 
what  you  will  have  to  teftify  on  my  account,  than  the  irkfome- 
nefs  of  the  fervice  will  be  over,  and  every  pleafant  circumftance 
to  refult  from  it  will  inftantaneoufly  appear.     Henlev. 

'  Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  :]  The  word 
revives  conveys  fo  little  fenfe,  that  it  feems  very  liable  to  fuf- 
picion, 

a?id  time  revyes  us  : 

i.  c.  looks  us  in  the  face,  calls  upon  us  to  haften. 

Warburton. 

The  prefent  reading  is  corrupt,  and  I  am  afraid  the  emenda- 
tion none  of  the  founded.  I  never  remember  to  have  feen  the 
word  revye.  One  may  as  well  leave  blunders  as  make  them. 
Why  may  we  not  read  for  a  lliift,  without  much  effort,  the  time 
invites  us9    Johnson, 

To  vye  and  revye  were  terms  at  feveral  ancient  games  at 
cards,  but  particularly  at  Gleek.  So,  in  Greene's  Art  (f  Coney" 
catching,  I5g2  :  "  I'll  either  win  fomething  or  lofe  fomething, 
tlierefore  111  vie  and  revie  every  card  at  my  pleafure,  till  either 
yours  or  mine  come  out;  therefore  12d.  upon  this  card,  my 
card  comes  firfl."  Again  :  "  — fo  they  vie  and  revie  till  fome 
ten  {hillings  be  on  the  Hake,"  &c.  Again  :"  This  flefheth  the 
Conie,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  gain  makes  him  frolick,  and  none 
more  ready  to  vie  and  revie  than  he."  Again  :  "  So  they  vie 
and  reviej  and  for  once  that  the  Barnacle  wins,  the  Conie  gets 
five."    Perhaps,  however,  revyes  is  not  the  true  reading.    Shak- 

Vol.  VIIL  B  b 
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^IVs  well  that  ends  well:^   flill  the   fine's^   the 

crown ; 
Whatever  the  courfe,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 

« 

fpeare  might  have  written — time  reviles  us,  i.  e.  reproaches  us 
for  wafting  it.  Yet, — time  revives  us  may  mean,  it  roufes  us. 
So,  in  another  play  of  our  autlior  : 

"  ■ 1  would  revive  the  foldiers'  hearts^ 

"  Becaufe  I  found  them  ever  as  myfelf."     Steevens. 
Time  revives  us,  feems  to  refer  to  the  happy  and  fpeedy  ter- 
mination of  their  embarraffments.     She  had  juft  before  faid  : 

"  With  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  fummer. " 

Henley. 
.  '  All's  well  that  ends  well:']     So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 

"  The  end  is  crown  of  every  work  well  done." 
Alls  well  that  ends  well,  is  one  of  Camden's  proverbial  fen- 
tences.     Malone. 

'/till  the  fine's  \h&  crown  5]     So,  in  Chapman's  verfion 
of  the  jecond  Iliad : 

"  We  fly,  not  putting  on  the  crown  of  our  fo  long-held 
war." 
Again,  ilid: 

" and  all  things  have  their  crown, 

*'  As  he  interpreted."     Steevens. 

*  '•the  fine's — ]    i.  c.  the  end.     So,  in  The  London  Pro- 
digal, 1605  : 

*'  Nature  hath  done  the  laft  for  me,  and  there's  the  fine:* 

Malone. 
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SCENE  V. 

Roufillon*    A  Room  in  the  Countefs's  Palace. 

Enter  Countefs,  La  feu,  and  Clown. 

L^F.  No,  no,  no,  your  Ton  was  misled  with  a 
fnipt-tafFata  fellow  there  ;  whofe  villainous  iiiffron 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth 
of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  3  your  daughter-in-law 

^  whofe  villainnusfaff'ron  ivould  have  made  all  the  UU' 

laked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour  .''\  Parolle^ 
IS  reprefented  as  an  affefted  follower  of  the  fafhion,  and  an 
cncourager  of  his  mafter  to  run  into  all  the  follies  of  it ;  where 
hefajs  :  "  Ufe  a  more  fpacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords — 
they  wear  themfelves  in  the  cap  of  time — and  though  the  devil 
lead  the  meafure,  fuch  are  to  be  followed."  Here  fome  par- 
ticularities  of  fafliionable  drefs  are  ridiculed.  Snipt-taffata 
needs  no  explanation  ;  but  villainous  fajfron  is  more  obfcure. 
This  alludes  to  a  fantallic  faihioUj  then  much  followed,  of  ufing 
yellow  ftarch  for  their  bands  and  rutfs.  So;,  Fletcher,  in  his 
Queen  of  Corinth : 

"■  Has  he  familiarly 

"  Diflik'd  your  yellow  ftarch  ;  or  faid  your  doublet 

"  Was  not  exaftly  frenchified  ? '* 

And  Jonfon's  DeviVs  an  Afs  : 

"  Carmen  and  chimney-fweepers  are  got  into  the  yellow 
JiarchJ' 
This  was  invented  by  one  Turner,  a  tire-woman,  a  court-bawd, 
and,  in  all  refpefts,  of  fo  infamous  a  charader,  that  her  inven- 
tion deferved  the  name  of  villainous  faffron.  This  woman 
was,  afterwards,  amongft  the  mifcreants  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  for  which  fhe  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  would  die  in  a  yellow  ruff  of  her  own  invention  : 
which  made  yellow  ftarch  lo  odious,  that  it  immediately  went 
out  of  fafhion.  Tis  this,  then,  to  which  Shakfpeare  alludes : 
but  ufing  the  word  faffron  for  yellow,  a  new  idea  prefented 
itfelf,  and  he  purfues  his  thought  under  a  quite  different  alia- 
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had  been  alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  Ton  here  at 
home,  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that 
red-tailed  humble-bee  I  Ijpeak  of. 

Hon — Wlwfe  villainous  fajjron  would  have  made  all  the  nn- 
l-nhed  and  doughy  youths  of  a  nation  in  his  colour;  i.e.  of  his 
temper  and  dilpofition.  Here  the  general  cuftom  of  that  time, 
of  coloviring  pajie  with  faftron,  is  alluded  to.  So,  in  The  Win- 
ter's Tale  : 

"  I  muft  have  faffron  to  colour  the  warden  pyes." 

Warburton. 

This  play  was  probably  written  feveral  years  before  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  paflage 
feems  to  be  :  "  Whofe  evil  qualities  are  of  lb  deep  a  dye,  as  to 
be  fufticient  to  corrupt  the  moft  innocent,  and  to  render  tliem 
of  the  fame  difpofition  with  himfelf."     Malone, 

Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Ahufes,  publilhed  in  1595,  fpeaks 
of  ftarch  of  various  colours  : 

" The  one  arch  or  piller  wherewith  the  devil's  king- 
dome  of  great  ruftes  is  underpropped,  is  a  certain  kind  of  liquid 
matter  which  they  call  ftartch,  wherein  the  devill  hath  learned 
them  to  wafli  and  die  their  ruffes,  which,  being  drie,  will  fland 
ftiff  and  inflexible  about  their  neckes.  And  this  ffartch  they 
make  of  divers  lubftances,  fometimes  of  wheate  floM'er,  of 
branne,  and  other  graines  :  fometimes  of  rootes,  and  fometimes 
of  other  thinges  :  of  all  collours  and  hues,  as  white,  redde, 
blewe,  purple,  and  the  like." 

In  The  World  tofsd  at  Tennis,  a  mafque  by  Middleton,  the 
Jive  Jiarches  are  perfonified,  and  introduced  contcfting  for  fu- 
periority. 

Again,  in  AUumaxar,  l6l5  : 

"  What  price  bears  wheat  and  faffron,  that  j'^our  band's 
fo  fliff  and  yellmv  ?" 
Again,  in  Heywood's  If  you  know  not  me,  you  knoiv  nolody, 
\606  :  "  — have  taken  an  order  to  wear  yellow  garters,  points, 
and  fhoe-tyings,  and  'tis  thought  yellow  will  grow  a  cuftom." 

"  It  lias  been  long  ufed  at  I^iidon." 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  year  1446,  a  parliament  was 
held  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  by  wdiich  the  natives  were  dire6ted, 
among  other  things,  not  to  wear  fhirts  ftained  with  faffron. 

Steevens. 

See  a  note  on  Allumn%ar,  Dodfley's  Collection  of  old  Plays, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  156,  edit.  178O.     Reed. 
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Count.  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him  1 4  it  was 
the  death  of  the  moll  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praife  for  creating  :  if  flie  had  par- 
taken of  my  flefli,  and  coft  me  the  deareft  groans 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more 
rooted  love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady  :  we 
may  pick  a  thoufand  falads,  ere  we  light  on  fuch 
another  herb. 

Clo,  Indeed,  fir,  fhe  was  the  fweet-n^arjoram  of 
the  falad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. "^ 

Laf.  They  are  not  falad-herbs,  you  knave,  they 
are  nofe-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  fir,  I  have 
not  much  Ikill  in  grafs.*^ 

Laf.  Whether  doft  thou  profefs  thyfelf;  a  knave, 
or  a  fool  ? 

Clo.  a  fool,  fir,  at  a  woman's  fervice,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  dirtin6hon  r 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife^  and  do 
his  fervice. 

■*  I  would,  I  had  not  hioivn  himT]  This  dialogue  ferves  to 
conne6t  the  incidents  of  Parolles  with  the  main  plan  of  the  play- 

Johnson. 

I  ftiould  wifh  to  read — he  had  not  known  him,  meaning  that 
lier  foil  had  not.  Her  knowing  Parolles  was  of  little  confc- 
quence,  but  Bertram's  knowing  him  caufed  the  death  of  Helen, 
which  Ihe  deplores.     M.  Mason. 

*  herb  of  grace.']    i.e.  rue.     So,  m  Hafnlet  :    '^'^  there's 

rue  for  you — we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o  Sundays," 

Steevexs 

*  171  grafs.]     The  old  copy,  by  an  evident  error  of  tlie 

prefs,  reads — grace.  The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe. 
The  word  falad,  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  was  alfo  fupplied  hy 
him.    Malone. 
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Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  fervice,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  ,lir, 
to  do  her  fervice. 7 

"   Laf.    I  will  fubfcribe  for  thee;    thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

CW'  At  your  fervice. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 


7  ., 1 IV Old d  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  T??-,  to  do  her  fer- 

vice.']  Part  of  the  furniture  of  a  fool  was  a  bauble,  which, 
though  it  be  generally  taken  to  fignify  any  thing  of  fmall  value, 
has  a  precife  and  determinable  meaning.  It  is,  in  fhort,  a  kind 
of  truncheon  with  a  head  carved  on  it,  which  the  fool  anciently 
carried  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  reprefeutation  of  it  in  a  pi6lure 
of  Watteau,  formerly  in  the  coUedion  of  Dr.  Mead,  which  is 
engraved  by  Baron,  and  called  Comediens  Italiens.  A  faint  re- 
femblance  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  frontifpiece  of  L.  de  Guer- 
nier  to  King  Lear,  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition  in  duodecimo. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtefan,  l604: 

" if  a  fool,  we  mull  bear  his  bauble." 

Again,  in  The  Two  angry  Women  of  Abingdon,  15QQ  :  "  The 
fool  will  not  leave  his  bauble  for  the  Tower  of  London." 

Again,  in  Jack  Drunis  Entertainment,  l601  : 
*^  She  is  enamoured  of  the  fooVs  bauble.'" 
In  tlie  Stultifera  Navis,  1497,  are  feveral  reprefentations  of 
this  inrtrument,  as  well  as  in  Cocke  s  Lord's  Bote,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Again,  in  Lyte's  Herbal :  "  In  the  hol- 
lownefs  of  the  faid  flower  (the  great  blue  wolfe's-bane)  grow 
two  fmall  crooked  hayres,  fomewhat  great  at  the  end,  fafhioned 
like  a  fool's  bable."  An  ancient  proverb,  in  Ray's  CoUe^ion, 
points  out  the  materials  of  which  thefe  baubles  were  made  : 
*'  If  every  fool  lliould  wear  a  bable,  fewel  would  be  dear." 
See  figure  12,  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  The  Firji  Part  of  King 
Henry  IF.  with  Mr.  Toilet  s  explanation.     Steevens. 

The  word  bauble  is  here  ufed  in  two  fenfes.  The  Clown  had 
another  bauble  befides  tliat  which  the  editor  alludes  to. 

M.  Mason, 

"When  Cromwell,  l653,  forcibly  turned  out  the  rump-parlia- 
ment, he  bid  the  foldiers,  "  take  away  that  fool's  bauble," 
pointing  to  the  fpeaker's  mace.     Blackstone. 
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Clo.  Why,  fir,  if  I  cannot  ferve  you,  I  can  ferve 
as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  fir,  he  has  an  Englifh  name  ;^  but  his 
phifnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there.9 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,'  fir,  alias,  the  prince  of 
darknefs ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purfe  :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  fuggelt  thee  from  thy  mafter=  thou 
talked  of;  ferve  him  ftill. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  fir,  that  always 

*  an  Englijk  name  j]     The  old  copy  reads — ma'ine. 

Steevens. 
Corrediled  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 

Maine,  or  head  of  hair,  agrees  better  with  the  context  than 
name.     His  hair  was  thick.     Henley. 

'  his  phifnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there."] 

This  is  intolerable  nonfenfe.  The  ftupid  editors,  becaufe  the 
devil  was  talked  of,  thought  no  quality  would  fuit  him  but 
hotter.  We  fhould  read — more  honour'd.  A  joke  upon  the 
French  people,  as  if  they  held  a  dark  complexion,  which  is  na* 
tural  to  them,  in  more  eftimation  than  the  Englifli  do^  who  are 
generally  white  and  fair.     Warburton. 

The  allufion  is,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Morbus  Gallicus. 

Steevens. 

^  The  black  prince,]  Biftiop  Hall,  in  his  Satires,  B.  V. 
Sat.  ii.  has  given  the  fame  name  to  Pluto  :  "  So  the  black  prince 
is  broken  loofe  again,"  &c.     Holt  White. 

-  to  fuggeft  thee  from  thy  mafler — ]     Thus   the  old 

copy.  The  modern  editors  read— 7/t'A/ce,  but  without  authority. 
To  fuggefi  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.  So,  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggejied, 

"  I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower."     Steevens. 
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loved  a  great  fire  ;3  and  the  mafter  I  fpeak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  fure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  worId,4  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I 
am  for  the  houfe  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter  :  fome,  that 
humble  themfelves,  may  ;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender ;  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery  way, 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great  fire. 5 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of 
thee ;  and  I  tell  thee  fo  before,  becaufe  I  would  not 
fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  ;  let  my  horfes  be 
well  looked  to,  without  ^xiy  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  fir,  they  fhall 
be  jades  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
law  of  nature.  [^Exit. 

Laf.  a  flirewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.^ 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made 
himfelf  much  fport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
faucinefs ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs 
where  he  will.^ 

^  I  am  a  woodland  felloiv,  Jir,  &c.]  Shakfpeare  is  but  rarely 
guilty  of  fuch  impious  tralh.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  then 
he  always  puts  that  into  the  mouth  of  his  fools,  which  is  now- 
grown  the  charaderiftic  of  ihejine  gentleman.    Warburton. 

*  But,  fure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world,']  I  think  we 
fliould  read — But  lince  he  is,  &c.  and  thus  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

Steevens. 

'  the  Aowery  way, and  the  great  fire.]     The  fame 

impious  fluff  occurs  again  in  Macbeth  :  "  — the  primrnfe  way 
to  the  everlajiing  bd?ifre."     Steevens, 

*^  ■    ■    ■  unhappy.']    i.e.  mifchlevoiify  waggift,  unlucky. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  YoLi  are  a  churchman,  or,  Til  tell  you,  cardinal, 
"  I  ihould  judge  now  unhappily."     Steevens. 
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Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amifs  :  and  I  was 
about  to  tell  you.  Since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  your  fon  was  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  I  moved  the  king  my  mafter,  to  fpeak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter  ;  which,  in  the  mi- 
nority of  them  both,  his  majefty,  out  of  a  felf-gra- 
cious  remembrance,  did  iirll  propofe  :  his  highnefs 
hath  promifed  me  to  do  it :  and,  to  flop  up  the  dif- 
pleafure  he  hath  conceived  againll  your  fon,  there  is 
no  fitter  matter.    How  does  your  ladyfhip  like  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I 
wifh  it  happily  effeded. 

Laf.  His  highnefs  comes  poft  from  Marfeilles, 
of  as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty ;  he 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him 
that  in  fuch  intelligence  hath  feldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  fhall  fee  him 
ere  I  die.  I  have  letters,  that  my  fon  will  be  here 
to-night :  I  fhall  befeech  your  lordfhip,  to  remain 
with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  with  what  manners 
I  might  fafely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ; 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

'  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  g07ie,  made  himfclf  much /port 
out  of 'him  :  by  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks 
is  a  patent  for  his  faucinefs  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but 
runs  where  he  jvill.']  Should  not  we  read — no  place,  that  is, 
no  ftation,  or  ojffice  in  the  family  ?     Tyrwhitt. 

A  pace  is  a  certain  or  prefcribed  walk  3  fo  we  fay  of  a  man 
meanly  obfequions,  that  he  has  learned  his  paces,  and  of  a  horfc 
who  moves  irregularly,  that  he  has  rio /)acM.     Johnson, 
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Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  ion  with 
a  patch  of  velvet  pn's  face :  whether  there  be  a  fear 
under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  bat  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two 
pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  a  fear  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  fear,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour ;  ^  fo,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  9  face. 

Ljf.  Let  us  go  fee  youi'  fon,  1  pray  you  ;  I  long 
to  talk  with  the  young  noble  foldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  deli- 
cate fine  hats,  and  moft  courteous '  feathers,  which 
bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.^        \_Exeunt. 


'  Laf.  A  fear  7iol-ly  got,  &c.]  This  fpeech,  in  the  fecond 
folio,  and  the  modern  editions,  is  given  to  the  Countefs,  and 
perhaps  rightly.  It  is  more  probable  that  Ihe  fliould  have  ipoken 
thus  favourably  of  Bertram,  than  Lafeu.  In  the  original  copy, 
to  each  of  die  fpeeches  of  the  Countefs,  Lad.  or  La.  [i.  e.  Ladyl 
is  prefixed}  fo  that  the  miftake  was  very  eafy.     Ma  lone. 

I  do  not  difcover  tlie  improbability  of  this  commendation  from 
Lafeu,  who  is  at  prefent  anxious  to  marry  his  own  daughter  to 
Bertram.     Steevens. 

'  carbonadoed — ]     i.e.  fcotched  like  a  piece  of  meat 

for  the  gridiron.   So,  in  Corinlanus  :  "  Before  Corioli,  he  fcotched 
and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado."     Steevens. 

The  word  is  again  ufed  in  King  Lear.  Kent  fays  to  the 
Steward — • 

"  I'll  carbonado  your  fhanks  for  you."     Malone. 

^ feathers,  which nod  at  every  man.'}   So,  in  Antony 

and  Cleopatra  : 

" a  blue  promontory, 

"  With  trees  upon't,  that  ?icd  unto  the  tvorld — ." 

Steevens. 
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ACT   V.       SCENE   L 

Marfeilles.    ^  Street. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  ivith  tivo 
Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  poilirig,  day  and  night. 
Mull  wear  your  fpirits  low  :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  iince  you  have  m;ide  the  days  and  nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold,  you  do  (o  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time ; 

Enter  a  gentle  Aftringer.^ 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majefty's  ear, 

If  he  would  fpend  his  power. — God  fave  you,  fir. 


*  Enter  a  gentle  Aftringer.")  Perhaps  a  gentle  Jlranger,  \.  e. 
a  ftranger  of  gentle  condition,  a  gentleman. — ^The  error  of  this 
conje<5lure,  (which  I  have  learned,  fincc  our  lirft  edition  made 
its  appearance,  from  an  old  book  of  Falconry,  l633,)  Ihonld 
teach  diffidence  to  thofe  who  conceive  the  words  which  they  do 
not  underftand  to  be  corruptions.  An  qfiringer  or  aftringer  is 
a  falconer,  and  fuch  a  chara6ter  was  probably  to  be  met  with 
about  a  court  which  was  famous  for  the  love  of  that  diverfion. 
So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  We'll  e'en  to  It  like  French  Falconers." 

A  gentle  aftringer  is  a  gentleman  falconer.  The  word  is 
derived  from  ojiercus  or  aujlercus,  a  gofhawk ;  and  thus,  fays 
Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dictionary  :  "  We  ufually  call  a  falconer, 
who  keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  aujiringer.'^  Again,  in  The 
Book  of  Haivkifig,  &:c.  bl.  1.  no  date:  "  Now  bicaufe  I  fpoke 
of  ojlregiers,  ye  fliall  underftand  that  they  ben  called  ojiregiers 
that  keep  gofshauks  or  tercels,"  &c,      I  learn  from  Blount's 
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Gent.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  feen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  fometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  prefume  fir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodnefs ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  moft  fliarp  occafions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  ufe  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  (hall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  llore  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  prefence. 

Gent.  The  kind's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  fir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed 

He  hence  remov'd  laft  night,  and  with  more  hafle 
Than  is  his  ufe. 

fViD.  Lord,  how  we  lofe  our  pains  ! 

Hel.  AlVs  7vell  that  ends  well:,  yet ; 
Though  time  feem  fo  adverfe,  and  means  unfit. — 
I  do  befeech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Roufillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  befeech  you,  fir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  fee  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  prefume,  fhall  render  you  no  blame. 


Antient  Tenures,  that  a  "  goishawk  is  in  our  records  termed  by 
the  feveral  names  OJiercum,  Hoftrlcum,  Efiricum,  Afturcum, 
and  Au/turawh'  and  all  from  the  French  Avjiour.    Steevens. 
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But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  fpeed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means,^ 

Gent,  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.    And  you   fliall  find  yourfelf  to  be  well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  mufl  to  horfe  again ; — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. 

Roulillon.  The  inner  Court  of  the  Countefs's  Palace. 
Enter  Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  monfieur  Lavatch,4  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  fir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with 
frefher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  fir,  muddied  in  for- 
tune's moat,  and  fmell  fomewhat  ftrong  of  her 
ftrong  dilpleafure.5 

^  Our  mean3  will  make  us  meavs.']  Shakrpeare  delights 
miich  in  this  kind  of  reduplication,  Ibmetimes  fo  as  to  obfcure 
his  meaning.  Helena  iaysTthcy  n'/J I  follow  tcith  fiich  fpeei 
es  the  means  which  theij  have  will  give  them  ability  to  exert, 

Johnson, 

■*  Lavatch,']  This  is  an  undoubted,  and  perhaps  irre- 
mediable corruption,  of  fome  French  word.    Steevens. 

*  hut  lam  now,  fir,  muddied  in  fortune s  moat,  &c.] 

In  former  editions — but  I  am  now,  fir,  muddied  in  foiMune's 
mood,  and  fmell  fomewhat  ftrong  of,  her  frong  difp/eafure. 
I  believe  l^ie  poet  wrote — in  fortunes  moat ;  becaufe  the  Clown, 
in  the  very  next  fpeech,  replies — "  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fjh 
of  fortune's  buttering  j"  and  again,  when  he  comes  to  repeat 
Parolles's  petition  to  Lafeu,  "  That  hath  fallen  into  the  uncleaa 
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Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  difpleafure  is  but  fluttifli, 
if  it  fmell  fo  ftrong  as  thou  fpeakeft  of :  I  will  hence- 


Jijlipoyid  of  her  difpleafure,  and,  as  he  fays,  is  muddied  withal." 
And  again — "  Pray  you,  fir,  ufe  the  carp  as  you  may,"  &c. 
In  all  which  places,  it  is  obvious  a  moat  or  a  pond  is  the  allu- 
fion.  Befides,  Parolles  fmelling  ftrong,  as  he  fays,  of  fortune's 
ftrong  difpleafure,  carries  on  the  fame  image  ;  for  as  the  moats 
round  old  feats  were  always  replenillied  with  filh,  fo  the  Clown's 
joke  of  holding  his  nofe,  we  may  prefume,  proceeded  from 
this,  that  the  privy  was  always  over  the  moat ;  and  therefore 
the  Clown  humoroufly  fays,  when  Parolles  is  prelling  him  to 
deliver  his  letter  to  Loi'd  Lafeu,  "  Foh  !  pr'ythee  ftand  away  > 
a  paper  from  fortune's  clofejlool,  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !" 

Warburton. 
Dr.  Warburton's  correftion  may  be  fupported  by  a  paffage  in 
The  Alchemift  : 

"  Subtle.  Come  along  fir, 

"  I  muft  fhew  you  Fortune's  privy  lodgings. 

"  Face.  Are  they  perfum'd,  and  his  bath  ready  ? 
"  Sub.  All. 
"  Only  the  fumigation  fomewhat  ftrong."     Farmer. 

By  the  whimfical  caprice  of  Fortune,  I  am  fallen  into  the 
mud,  and  fmell  fomewhat  ftrong  of  her  difpleafure.  In  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  we  meet  with  the  fame  phrafe  : 

" but  Fortunes  mood 

"  Varies  again." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

"  'When  fortune,  in  her  fhift  and  change  of  mood, 

"  Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd." 
Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  Fortune  is  merry, 

"  And  in  this  mood  will  give  tis  any  thing." 
Mood    is   again   ufed   for  refentment    or  caprice    in    Othello : 
*'  You  are  but  now  caft  in  his  mood,  a  punifliment  more  in 
policy  than  in  malice." 

Again,  for  anger,  in  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1607  : 

" This  brain-fick  man, 

*'  That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me." 
Dr.  Warburton,  in  his  edition,  changed  mood  into  inoat,  and 
his  emendation  was  adopted,  I  think,  without  neceliily,  by  the 
fubfequent  editors.  All  the  exprellions  enumerated  by  him, — 
"  I  will  eat  no  Jl/h,"' — "  he  hath  fallen  into  the  unclean  ffli- 
pond  of  her  difpleafure,"  &c. — agree  fufficiently  well  with  the 
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forth  eat  no  fiih  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'ythee, 
allow  the  wind.^ 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  flop  your  nofe,  fir ;  I 
fpake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  fir,  if  your  metaphor  fiink,  I  will 
flop  my  nofe  ;  or  againft  any  man's  metaphor.7 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  further. 

text,  without  any  change.  Parolles  having  talked  metaphoricall}' 
of  being  muddy  d  by  the  difpleafure  of  fortune,  the  Clown,  to 
render  him  ridiculous,  fuppofes  him  to  have  adtually  fallen  into 
a.  Jijhpond.     Malone. 

Though  Mr,  Malone  defends  the  old  reading,  I  have  retained 
Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  luckiefl.  ever  produced.     Steevens. 

^  •  allow  the  wind.']    i.  e.  ftand  to  the  leeward  of  me. 

STEEVEN'S. 

7  Indeed,  Jir,  if  your  metaphor  Jlink,  I  will  Jlop  my  nofe  ; 
or  againji  any  ma?i's  metaphor.']  Nothing  could  be  conceived 
witli  greater  humour  or  juftnefs  of  fatire,  than  this  fpeech.  The 
ufe  of  the  fiinking  metaphor  is  an  odious  fault,  which  grave 
writers  often  commit.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  moral  de- 
claimers  againft  vice  defcribe  her  as  Hefiod  did  the  fury 
Triftitia: 

"  Trjg  Jk  f>7v'juv  ft-v^oa  f>£Ov." 
Upon  which  Longinus  juftly  obferves,  that,  inftead  of  giving  a 
terrible  image,  he  has  given  a  very  nafty  one.  Cicero  cautions 
well  againft  it,  in  his  book  de  Oral.  "  Quoniant  hcec,  fays  he, 
vel  fuvima  laus  eft  in  verbis  transfcrend.is  ut  fenfam  feriat  id, 
quod  tranjlatumfit,  fugienda  eft  omnis  turpitudo  earuvi  rerum, 
ad  (juas  eorum  animos  qui  audiunt  trahet  fimilitudo.  Nolo 
morte  did  Africani  caftratam  efje  rempublicam.  Nolo  Aureus 
curice  dici  Glauciam."  Our  poet  himfelf  is  extremely  delicate 
in  this  refpeft  ;  who,  throughout  his  large  writings,  if  you  ex- 
cept a  palfage  in  Hamlet,  has  fcarce  a  metaphor  that  can  oftend 
the  moft  fqueamilh  reader.     WARBUKTOisf. 

Dr.  Warburton's  recolle6tion  muft  have  been  weak,  or  his 
zeal  for  his  author  extravagant,  otherwife  he  could  not  have 
ventured  to  countenance  him  on  the  fcore  of  delicacy ;  his 
ofFenlive  metaphors  and  allufions  being  undoubtedly  more  fre- 
quent than  thofe  of  all  his  dramatick  predeceflbrs  or  contem- 
poraries.    Steevens. 
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Par.  Pray  you,  fir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo,  Foh,  pr'v^hee,  fland  away  ;  A  paper  from 
fortune's  clofe-ftool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !  Look^ 
here  he  comes  himfelf. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  fir,  or  of  fortune's 
cat,^  (but  not  a  mufk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fiflipond  of  her  difpleafure,  and,  as  he  fays, 
is  muddied  withal :  Pray  you,  fir,  ufe  the  cai-p  as 
you  may;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  in- 
genious, foolifh,  rafcally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  dif- 
trefs  in  my  fmiles  of  comfort,9  and  leave  him  to 
your  lordfhip.  [Exit  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  fcratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.    Wherein  have  you 

^  Here  is  a  ^nr  of  fortune  s,  Jlr,  or  of  fortune's  cat,"]  We 
Ihould  read — or  fortune's  cat ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  there  is 
an  error  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentence,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read — Here  is  a  pufs  of  fortune's,  inftead  of  pur. 

M.  Mason. 

9  /  do  pity  his  diftrefs  in  my  fmiles  of  comfort,']     We 

Ihould  readi—fimiles  of  comifort,  fuch  as  tlie  calling  him  fot' 
tune's  cat,  carp,  &c.     Warburton. 

The  meaning  is,  I  teftify  my  pity  for  his  diftrefs,  by  encou- 
raging him  with  a  gracious  fmile.     The  old  reading  may  ftand. 

HEA.TH. 

Dr.  Warburton's  propofed  emendation  may  be  countenanced 
by  an  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  ISgS  : 
"  — A  bookeof  verie  ipyth.iefim.ilies,  comfortable  and  profitable 
for  all  men  to  readc." 

The  famfi  miftake  occurs  in  the  old  copies  of  King  Henry  IF. 
P.  I.  where,  initead  of  "  unfavoury  fimiles"  we  have  "  uu» 
favoury  y}ni/e^,"     Steevens, 
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played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  flie  fhould 
fcnitch  yoiij  who  of  herfelf  is  a  good  lady,  and 
would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her  ?  ' 
There's  a  quart  d'ecu  for  you  :  Let  the  juflicps 
^make  you  and  fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other  bufi- 
nefs. 

Par.  I  befeech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one 
fingle  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  fingle  penny  more  :  come,  you 
fhall  ha't ;  fave  your  word.= 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then. 3 — Cox* 
my  paffion  !  give  me  your  hand :— How  does  your 
drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  firfi:  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  footh  ?  and  I  was  the  firfl  that 
loft  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  fome 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  doft  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out.  [Trumpets  found.^  The  king's  coming,  I 
know   by  his   trumpets.-^Sirrah,    inquire   further 

^  2i?i(ler  her  ?]     Her,  which  is  not  in  the  firft  copy,  was 

fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  lecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  fave  your  word.}  i.  e.  you  need  not  afk  ; — here  it  is. 

Malone, 

^   y^oii  beg  more  than  one  word  then.']     A  quibble  is  intended 

on  the  word  Parolles,  which,  in  French,  is  plural,  and  fignifies 

words.     One,  which  is  not  found  in  the  old  copy,  was  added, 

periiaps  unnecefTarily,  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio. 

Maeone. 
Vol.  VIIL  C  c 
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after  me ;  I  had  talk  of  you  laft  night :  though  yon 
are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  fhall  eat ;  '^  go  to, 
follow. 

Pjr.  I  praife  God  for  you.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  in. 

The  fame,    A  Room  in  the  Countefs's  Palace, 

FlouriJJi.     Enter  King,  Countefs,  Lafeu,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  &c. 

King.  We  loft  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  efteem  5 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  Ton, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  fenfe  to  know 
Her  eftimation  home.^ 


*  i/ou  Jhall  eat  5]     Parolles  has  many  of  the  lineaments 

of  Falftaff,  and  feems  to  be  the  charafter  which  Shaklpeare  de- 
lighted to  draw,  a  fellow  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue. 
Though  juftice  required  that  he  fhould  be  detefted  and  expofed, 
yet  his  vices  fit  fo  Jit  in  him  that  he  is  not  at  laft  fuffered  to 
ftarve.     Johnson. 

*  ejieem — ]      Dr.  Warburton,    in  Tlieobald's  edition, 

altered  this  word  to  eftate ;  in  his  own  he  lets  it  ftand,  and  ex- 
plains it  by  worth  or  ejiate.  But  efteem  is  here  reckoni?}g  or 
eftimate.  Since  the  lofs  of  Helen,  with  her  virtues  and  quali- 
fications, our  account  is  funk  ;  what  we  have  to  reckoii  ourfelves 
king  of,  is  much  poorer  than  before.     Johnson. 

Meaning  that  his  efteem  was  leflened  in  its  value  by  Bertram's 
mifcondu6t ;  lince  a  perfon  who  was  honoured  with  it  could  be 
fo  ill  treated  as  Helena  had  been,  and  that  with  impunity. 
Johnfon's  explanation  is  very  unnatural.     M.  Mason. 

*  home.']     That  is,  completely,  in  its  full  extent. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Macleth :  "  That  thrufted  home,"  &c.     Malone. 
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Count.  'Tis  pall:,  my  liege  : 

And  I  befeech  your  majefty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebelliorij  done  i'the  blaze  of  youth  ;  ' 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  ftrong  for  realon's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

Kiis'G.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  (hoot. 
.  Laf.  This  I  mufl  fay, — — 

But  firft  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majefty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himfelf 
The  greateft  wrong  of  all :  he  loft  a  wife. 
Whole  beauty  did  aftonifh  the  furvey 
Of  richeft  eyes  ;  ^  whofe  words  all  ears  took  cap- 
tive ; 

^  — ^ — blaze  of  youth  ;']     The  old  copy  reads — Hade. 

Steevens. 
*'  Blade  of  youth"  is  the  fpring  of  early  life,  when  the  man 
is  yet  green.     Oil  and  fre  fuit  but  ill  with  blade,  and  therefore 
Dr.  Warburton  reads,  blaze  of  youth.     Johnson, 

This  very  probable  emendation  was  firfl  propofed  by  Mr. 
Theobald ,  who  has  produced  thefe  two  paflages  in  fupport 
of  it: 

"         ■  I  do  know 

"  When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
"  Lends  the  tongue  vows.    Thefe  blazes,"  &c.    Hamlet. 
Again,  in  Troilut  and  Crejffida  : 

"  For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,"  &c.     Malone. 
In  Hamlet  we  have  aUb  "  fiamivg  youth,"  and  in  the  prefent 
comedy  "  the  quick  fire  of  youth."     I  read,  therefore;,  witliout 
heiitation, — blaze.     Steevens, 

*  Of  richeft  eyes ;]  Shakfpeare  means  that  her  beauty  had 
aftonilhed  thofe,  who,  having  feen  the  greateft  number  of  fair 
women,  might  be  faid  to  be  the  riclieji  in  ideas  of  beauty.  So, 
in.^^  you  like  it :  "  — to  have  ieen  much  and  to  have  nothing, 
is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands."     Steevens, 

Cc2 
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Whofe  dear  perfedion,  hearts  that  fconi'd  to  ferve. 
Humbly  call'd  miftrefs. 

King.  Praifing  what  is  loft, 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. Well,  call  him 

hither ; 

We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  firft  view  fhall  kill 
AH  repetition  :  ^ — ^Let  him  not  afk  our  pardon ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incenling  relicks  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  ftranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  fhould. 

Gent.  I  fhall,  my  liege. 

[_Exit  Gentleman, 
King.  What  fays  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you 

fpoke  ? 
Ljf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 

nefs. 
King.  Then  fhall  we  have  a  match.  I  have  letters 
fent  me. 
That  fet  him  high  in  fame. 

*  -  "  ■  the  firjl  vieio  Jliall  Jail 
All  repetition  .-]  The  firji  interview  ^fliall  put  an  end  to 
all  recolleciion  of  the  paji.  Shakfpeare  is  now  haftening  to  the 
end  of  the  play,  finds  his  matter  lufficient  to  fill  up  his  remain- 
ing fcenes,  and  therefore,  as  on  fuch  other  occafions,  contrafts 
his  dialogue  alid  precipitates  his  a6tion.  Decency  required  that 
Bertram's  double  crime  of  cruelty  and  difobedience,  joined  like- 
wil'e  with  fome  hypocrify,  (liould  raiie  more  refentment ;  and 
that  though  his  mother  might  eafily  forgive  him,  his  king  fhouM 
more  pertinacioully  vindicate  his  own  authority  and  Helen's 
merit.  Of  all  this  Shakfpeare  could  not  be  ignorant,  but  Shak' 
fpeare  wanted  to  conclude  his  play.     Johnson. 
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Enter  Bertram, 

Laf,  He  looks  well  on't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  feafon/ 
For  thou  may 'It  Ice  a  llin-fhine  and  a  liail 
In  me  at  once :  But  to  the  brightelt  beams 
Dittracted  clouds  give  way ;  fo  ftand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames/ 

Dear  fovereign  pardon  to  me. 

KiN<;.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  confumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  inftant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'ft  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noilelefs  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effed:  them  ;  3  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege :  at  firfl: 


*  I  am  not  a  day  of  feafon,']  That  is,  of  nninterruptea  rain  : 
one  of  thofe  wet  d-ays  that  ufually  happen  about  the  vernal 
equinox.    A  fimilar  expreflion  occurs  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

"  But  I  alone,  alone  muft  fit  and  pine, 

"  Seqjojiing  the  earth  with  fhowers." 
The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  lame  fenfe  in  \1rginia,  in  which 
government,  and  efpecially  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  it,  where  the 
defcendants  of  the  firft  fettlcrs  have  been  lefs  mixed  with  later 
emigrants,  many  exprelfions  of  Shakfpeare's  time  are  ftill  current. 

Henley. 

^  My  high-repented  blames,']  High-repented  blames,  are 
faults  repented  of  to  the  height,  to  the  utmoft.  Shakfpeare  has 
high-fantaJiicaL  in  Twelfth- Night.     Steevexs, 

^  The  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time  &c.]  This  idea 
feems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  tliird  Book  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia :  "  The  fummons  of  Time  had  fo  creepingly  ftolnc 
upon  him,  that  hee  had  heard  fcarcely  the  noife  of  his  feet.'' 

Steevens. 
Cc3 
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I  (luck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durft  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  impreffion  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  Icornful  perfpeclive  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  exprefs'd  it  ftol'n ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  moft  hideous  obje6l :  Thence  it  came. 
That  fhe,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  my- 

felf. 
Since  I  have  loft,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  duft  that  did  offend  it. 

King,  Well  excus'd : 

That  thou  didfl  love  her,  ftrikes  fome  fcores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  But  love,  that  comes  too 

late, 
Like  a  remorfeful  pardon  flowly  carried. 
To  the  great  fender  turns  a  four  offence, 
Crying,  That's  good  that's  gone  :  our  rafh  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  ferious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Oft  our  difpleafures,  to  ourfelves  unjuft, 
Deftroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  duft : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  fee  what's  done. 
While  fhameful  hate  fleeps  out  the  afternoon  .4 

■*  Our  oum  love  waking  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  call  an  interpolation  of  a  player.  They  are  ill  con- 
nefted  with  the  former,  and  not  very  clear  or  proper  in  them- 
felves.  I  believe  the  author  made  two  couplets  to  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  wrote  them  both  down  that  he  might  take  his  choice  ; 
and  fo  they  happened  to  be  botli  preferved. 

For  Jleep  I  tliink  we  Ihould  read  Jlept.  Love  cries  to  fee 
what  was  done  while  hatred  Jlept,  and  fuffered  mifchief  to  be 
done.  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  hatred  Hill  continues^  to 
Jleep  at  cafe,  while  love  is  weeping  }  and  fo  the  prefent  reading 
may  ftand.    Johnson. 
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Be  this  fweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
The  main  confents  are  had ;  and  here  we'll  ftay 
To  fee  our  widower's  fecond  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  firft,  O  dear  hea- 
ven, blefs ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ceafe  !  5 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  fon,  in  whom  my  houfe's  name 
Mud  be  digefted,  give  a  favour  from  you, 
To  fpiirkle  in  the  fpirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  (he  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead, 
Was  a  fweet  creature ;  fuch  a  ring  as  this, 


I  cannot  comprehend  this  palfage  as  it  ftaiids^  and  have  no 
doubt  but  we  fhould  read — 

Our  old  love  waking,  he. 
Extinftus  amabitur  idem. 

Our  own  love,  can  mean  nothing  but  oxxr  felf-lovc,  which 
would  not  be  fenfe  in  this  place ;  but  our  old  love  waking, 
means  our  former  afFe6tion  being  revived.     M.  Mason. 

This  conjedure  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  j  but 
Qvak'mg  will  not,  I  think,  here  admit  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  inter- 
pretation, being  revived;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  neceflary  to  his 
emendation.  It  is  clear,  from  the  fubfequent  line,  that  waking 
is  here  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.  Hate  Jleeps  at  eafe,  unmo- 
lefted  by  any  remembrance  of  the  dead,  while  old  love,  re- 
proaching itielf  for  not  having  been  fufficicntly  kind  to  a 
departed  friend,  "wakes  and  weeps  3"  crying,  "that's  good 
that's  gone."     Malone. 

5  Which  Letter  than  the  firji,  0  dear  heaven,  llefs  ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ceafe  /]  I  have  ven- 
tured, againft  the  authorities  of  the  printed  copies,  to  prefix  tlie 
Countefs's  name  to  thefe  two  lines.  The  King  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  a  favourer  of  Bertram ;  but  if  Bertram  Ihould  make  a 
bad  hufband  the  fecond  time,  why  fhould  it  give  the  King  fuch 
mortal  pangs  ?  A  fond  and  difappointed  mother  might  rea- 
fonably  not  defire  to  live  to  fee  fuch  a  day  5  and  from  her  the 
wifh  (if  dying,  rather  than  to  behold  it^  comes  with  propriety. 

Thfobalp. 
C  C  A 
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The  laft  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  ^  at  court, 
I  favv  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  fee  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  fpeaking,  oft  was  faften'd  to't. — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  ftood 
Necefiitied  to  help,  that  ^  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her  :  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her 
Of  what  fhould  ftead  her  moll  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  fovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleafes  you  to  take  it  fo. 
The  ring  was  never  her's. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  feen  her  wear  it ;  and  llie  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Ljf.  I  am  fure,  I  faw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  fhe  never  fav/  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  calement  thrown  me,^ 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  fhe  was,  and  thought 


*  The  lajl  that  eer  I  took  her  leave— r-']  The  lafl  time  that 
I  faw  her,  when  flie  was  leaving  the  court.  Mr.  Rowe  and  the 
fubfequent  editors  read — that  eer  Ihe  took,  &c.     Malone. 

'  /  bade  her,  if  her  for  times  ever  flood 
NeceJJitied  to  help,  that — ]     Oar  author  here,  as  in  many- 
other  places,  feems  to  have  forgotten,  in  tlie  clofe  of  the  fen- 
tence,  how  he  began  to  confi:ru6t  it.     See  p.  208,  n.  8.     The 
meaning  however  is  clear,  and  I  do  not  fufpeft  any  corruption. 

Malone. 

'  In  Florence  was  it  from  a  cafeme^it  thrown  vie,"]  Bertram 
ftill  continues  to  have  too  little  virtue  to  deferve  Helen.  He 
did  not  know  indeed  that  it  was  Helen's  ringv,  but  he  knew 
that  he  had  it  not  from  a  window.     Johnson. 
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I  ftood  Ingag'd  :  ^  but  when  I  had  fubfcrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  infbrm'd  her  fully, 
I  could  not  anfwer  in  that  courfe  of  honour 
As  fhe  had  made  the  overture,  (he  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  fatisfa(ition,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himfelf, 

That  knows  the  tindl  and  multiplying  medicine,^ 
Hath  not  in  nature's  myllery  more  fcience, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring  :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you  :  Then,  if  you  know 

'  nolle  Jlie  rvas,  and  thought 

/y^ooci  ingag'd:]    Thus  the  old  copy.    Dr.  Johnfon  reads — ■ 
engaged.     Steevens. 

The  plain  meaning  is,  when  (he  faw  me  receive  the  ring,  {he 
thought  me  engaged  to  her.     Johnson. 

Ingag'd  may  be  intended  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  reading 
propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  [_i'ngagd,']  i.e.  not  engaged;  as 
Shak^peare,  in  another  place,  ufes  gag'd  for  engaged.  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Aft  I.  fc.  i.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  higaged  (the  reading  of  tlie  folio)  is 
right. 

Gaged  is  ufed  by  other  writers,  as  well  as  by  Shakfpeare, 
for  engaged.     So,  in  a  Pnjioral,  by  Daniel,   l605  : 
"  Not  that  the  earth  did  gage 
"  Unto  the  hulbandman 
"  Her  vohantary  fruits,  free  without  fees." 

Ingaged,  in  the  fenfe  of  unengaged,  is  a  word  of  exaftly  the 
fame  formation  as  inhalitable,  which  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and 
the  contemporary  writers  for  laiinhabitable.     Malone, 

^  Plutus  himfelf, 
That  knows  the  tinft  and  multiplying  medicine,']  Plutus, 
the  grand  alchemift,  who  knows  the  tincture  which  confers  the 
properties  of  gold  upon  bafe  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which 
gold  is  multiplied,  by  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  is  made 
to  communicate  its  qualities  to  a  large  mafs  of  bafe  metal. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  a  law  was  made  to  forbid 
all  men  thenceforth  to  multiply  gold,  or  nfe  any  craft  of  multi- 
plication. Of  which  law,  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  was  warm  with 
the  hope  of  tranfmutation,  procured  a  repeal.     John- son. 
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That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourfelf, 
Confefs  'twas  hers/  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her  :  fhe  call'd  the  faints  to  furety. 
That  fhe  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unlefs  Ihe  gave  it  to  yourfelf  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  fent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  difafter. 

Ber.  She  never  faw  it. 

King.  Thou   fpeak'lt  it  falfely,    as  I  love  mine 
honour ; 
And  mak'fi:  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  fhut  out :  If  it  fhould  prove 
That  thou  art  fo  inhuman, — 'twill   not  prove  fo ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didft  hate  her  deadly. 
And  fhe  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  clofe 
Her  eyes  myfelf,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  fee  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 

\_Guards  feize  Bertram. 
My  fore-paft  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little.- — Away  with  him ; — 
We'll  lift  this  matter  further. 


^  Then,  If  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourfelf, 
Conftfs  'twas  hers,']     i.  e.  confefs  the  ring  was   hers,  for 
you  know  it  as  well  as  you  know  that  you  are  yourfelf. 

Edwards. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  expreflion  is.  If  you  knotv  that 

your  faculties  are  fo  found,  as  that  you   have  the  proper  con- 

fcioufncfs  of  your  own  aciions,  and  are  able  to  recoiled  and 

relate  what  you  have  done,  tell  me,  &c.     Johnson. 

"  My  fore-paft  proofs,  however  the  matter  fall. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 

Having  vainly  feared  too  little.']  The  proofs  which  I  have 
already  had  are  fufficient  to  fhow  that  my  fears  were  not  vain 
and  irrational.  I  have  rather  been  hitherto  more  eafy  than  I 
cjght,  and  have  unreafbnably  had  too  little  fear,     Johnson. 
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Ber.  If"  you  fhall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  (hall  as  eafy 
Prove  that  I  hufbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  Ihe  never  was. 

[Exit  Bertram^  guarded. 


Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  difmal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  fovereigiv 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  fliort 
To  tender  it  herfelf  3    I  undertook  it, 
Vanquifh'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  fpeech 
Of  the  poor  fuppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending  :  her  bufinefs  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  vifage  ;  and  fhe  told  me, 
In  a  fweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highnefs  with  herfelf. 

King.  [Reads.]  Upon  his  many  protejlatioiis  to 
marry  me,  when  his  ivife  luas  dead,  I  blufli  to  Jay 
it,  he  icon  me.  Now  is  the  count  Roiifillon  a 
widower ;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my 
honour  s  paid  to  him.  He  ftole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country 
for  juftice :    Grant  it  me,   0  king ;    in  you  it  heji 

'  JVho  hath,  for  four  or  five  removfs,  come  fhort  &:c.l 
Who  hath  miired  the  opportunity  of  prefenting  it  in  perfon  to 
your  majefty,  either  at  Marfeilles,  or  on  tlie  road  from  thence 
to  Roufillon,  in  confequence  of  having  been  four  or  five  removes 
behind  you.     Malone. 

Removes  arc  journies  or  pojl-finges.     Johnsox. 
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lies  ;    otherwije  a  fediicer  Jlouri flies,    and  a  poor 
maid  is  undone. 

Diana  Capulet. 

L^F.  I  will  buy  me  a  fon-in-law  in  a  fair,    and 
toll  him  :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.+ 


"*  /  will  luy  me  a  fon-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  him  :  for 
this,  ril  none  of  him.']  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  iirft 
omits — kim.     Either  reading  is  capable  of  explanation. 

The  meaning  of  the  earlieft  copy  feems  to  be  this  :  I'll  buy 
me  a  new  fon-in-law,  &c.  and  toU  the  bell  for  this  ;  i.  e.  look 
upon  him  as  a  dead  man.  The  fecond  reading,  as  Dr.  Percy 
fnggefts,  may  imply :  I'll  buy  me  a  fon-in-law  as  they  buy  a 
horfe  in  a  fair  ;  toul  him,  i.  e.  enter  him  on  the  toul  or  toll- 
hook,  to  prove  I  came  honeftly  by  him,  and  afcertain  my  title 
to  him.  In  a  play  called  The  famous  Hifiorij  of  Tho.  Stiihebj, 
1005,  is  an  allufion  to  this  cuftom  : 

"  Gov.  I  will  be  anfwerable  to  tliee  for  tliy  horfes. 

"  Stuk.  Dolt  thou  keep  a  tolc-booth?  zounds,  doft  thou  make 
a  horfe-courfer  of  me  ?" 

Again,  in  Hudihras,  P.  II.  c.  i : 
"  -a  roan  gelding 

"  Where,  when,  by  wliom,  and  what  y'were  fold  for 
"  And  in  the  open  market  tolTd  for." 

Alluding  (as  Dr.  Grey  obferves)  to  the  two  ftatutes  relating 
to  the  fale  of  horfes,  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary,  and  31  Elix. 
c.  12.  and  publickly  tolling  them  in  fairs,  to  prevent  the  fale  of 
fuch  as  were  liolen,  and  to  preferve  the  property  to  the  right 
owner. 

The  previous  mention  of  a  fair  feems  to  juftify  the  reading  I 
have  adopted  from  tlie  fecond  folio.     Steevens. 

The  paftage  fhould  be  pointed  thus  : 

1  will  luy  me  a  fon-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll; 
For  this  I'll  none  of  him. 
That  is,  "  I'll  buy  me  a  fon-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  pay  toll  ',  as 
for  this,  I  will  have  none  of  him."     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  **  I  will  purchafe  a  fon-in-law  at 
a  fair,  and  get  rid  of  this  wortlilefs  fellow,  by  tolling  him  out 
of  it.''  To  toll  a  perlbn  out  of  a  fair  was  a  phrafe  of  the  time. 
So,  '\\\  C^m^cn  Si  Remaines,  l605  :  "At  a  Bartholomew  Faire 
at  London  there  was  an  efcheator  of  the  fame  city,  that  had 
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King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee. 
La  feu, 
To  bring  forth  this  difcovery. — Seek  thefe  fuitors: — 
Go,  fpeedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

\^ExeinU  Gentleman,  a77d  fome  Attendants, 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  fnatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  juftice  on  the  doers ! 


Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  fir,  fince  wives  are  monflers  to 
you,5 

arrefted  a  clothier  that  was  oiitlawed,  and  had  feized  his  goods, 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  faire,  tolling  him  out  of  the 
fairs,  by  a  traine." 

And  toll  for  this,  may,  however,  mean — and  I  will  fell  this 
fellow  in  a  fair,  as  T  would  a  horfe,  publickly  entering  in  the 
toll-look  the  particulars  of  the  fale.  For  the  hint  of  this  latter 
interpretation  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Percy.  I  incline,  however, 
to  the  former  expolition. 

The  following  palfage  in  Kitig  Henry  IF.  P  II.  may  be  ad- 
duced in  fupport  of  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  of  this  pafTage : 
"  Come,  thou  flialt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown, — and  I  will  take 
fuch  order  that  thy  friends  Ihall  ring  for  thee.'' 

Here  Falliaft'  certainly  means  to  fpeak  equivocally  ;  and  one 
of  his  fenles  is,  "  I  will  take  care  to  have  thee  knocked  in  the 
head,  and  thy  friends  fliall  ring  thy  funeral  knell."     Malone. 

'  I  wonder,  fir,  fince  ivives  &c.]  This  paffagc  is  thus  read 
in  the  firft  folio  : 

I  jvoiidcr,  fr,  fir,  wives  are  vionfiers  to  you. 

And  that  yon  fy  them,  as  you  f wear  them  lordfhip, 

'  Yet  i/ou  defre  to  marry. 

WLich  may  be  corrected  thus  : 

"  i  wovder,  fir,  fince  wives  are  monfcrs,  kc. 

The  editors  have  made  it — wives  are  fo  monftrous  fo  you,  and 

in  the  next  Vine— ^fwear  to  them,  inftead  ot'—^firear  them  lord- 

jhif).     Though  the  latter  phrafc  be  a  little  obfcure,  it  fhould  not 

have  been   turned  out  of  the  text  vsithout  notice..    I  fuppofe 
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And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  fwear  them  lordiliip. 
Yet  you  defire  to  marry. — What  woman's  that  ? 


Re-enter  Gentleman,  with'W\<\o\v,  and  Diana. 

DiA.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet ; 
My  fiiit,  as  I  do  underfland,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

JViD.  I  am  her  mother,  fir,  whofe  age  and  honour 
Both  fuffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  fhall  ceafe,^  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count ;  Do  you  know  thefe 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them  :  Do  they  charge  me  further  ? 
Du.  Why  do  you  look  fo  flrange  upon  your  wife  ? 
Ber.  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

DiA.  If  you  ftiall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  thofe  are  mine  ; 
You  give  away  myfelf,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  fo  embodied  yours, 

lordjhip  is  put  for  that  proteR'ion  which  the  hulband,  in  the 
r^arriage  ceremony,  promifes  to  the  wife.     Tyrwhitt. 
As,  I  believe,  here  fignifies  as  foon  as.     Malone. 
I  read  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  whofe  emendation  I  have  placed 
in  the  text.     It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  fecond  folio 
read? : 

I  wonder,  fir,  wives  are  fuch  monjiers  to  you . 

Steevens. 

«  Jliall  ceafe,]    i.e.  deceafe,  die.     So,  in  Ki/ig  Lear : 

"  Fall  and  ceafe:'     The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 
p.  391  of  the  prefent  comedy.     Steevens. 
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That  flie,  which  marries  you^  mult  marry  me, 
Eiblier  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  Your  reputation  [To  Bertram.]  comes 
too  fhort  for  my  daughter,  you  are  no  hulband  for 
her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  defperate  crea- 
ture, 
Whom  fometime  I  have  laugh'd  with :    let  your 

highnefs 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  (ink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill 
to  friend. 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  Fairer  prove  your  ho- 
nour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies  ! 

DiA.  Good  my  lord, 

Alk  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  fay 'ft  thou  to  her  ? 
Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord; 

And  was  a  common  gamefter  to  the  camp.^ 

DiA.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were  (o. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 


'  ——a  common  gamefter  to  the  camp.]  The  following 
paffagc,  in  an  ancient  MS.  tragedy,  entitled  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy,  will  fufficiently  elucidate  the  idea  once 
affixed  to  the  term — :gamefter,  when  applied  to  a  female  : 

"  'Tis  to  me  wondrous  how  you  Ihould  fpare  the  day 

*'  From  amorous  clips,  much  lefs  the  general  fcafon 

"  When  all  the  world's  a  gamefter." 
Again,  in  Pericles,  Lyfimachus  alks  Mariana — 

"  Were  you  a  gamefter  at  five  or  at  feven  ?" 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/lda  : 

" daughters  of  the  game."     Steevens. 
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Do  not  believe  him  :  O,  behold  this  ring', 
Whofe  high  refped,  and  rich  validity,^ 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  oi^e. 

Count.         He  blufhes,  and  'tis  it :  9 
Of  fix  preceding  anceftors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  teftament  to  the  fequent  iffue, 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring's  a  thoufand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  faid,,' 

You  faw  one  here  in  court  could  witnefs  it. 

DiJ.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  inltrument ;  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  faw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted  for  a  moll  perfidious  fiave,^ 


^  Whofe  high  refpeSi,  and  rich  validity,]  Validity  means 
value.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  No  lefs  in  fpace,  validity,  and  pleafure." 
Again,  in  Twelfth-Night  : 

"  Of  what  validity  and  pitch  foever."     Steevens. 

'  'tis  it:]  The  old  copy  has — 'tis  hit.  The  emenda- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  In  many  of  our  old  chronicles 
I  have  found  kit  printed  inftead  of  it.  Hence,  probably,  the 
miftake  here.     Mr.  Pope  reads — and  'tis  his.     Malone. 

Or,  he  bli/JJies,  and  'tis  fit.     Henley. 

^  Methought,  you /aid,']  The  poet  has  here  forgot  himfelf. 
X)iana  has  faid  no  fuch  thing,     Blackstone. 

~  He's  quoted  for  a  moji  perfidims  Jlave,']      Quoted  has  tlic 
fame  fenfe  as  ?wted,  or  ohj'erved. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  I'm  lorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 

"  I  had  not  quoted  him."     Steevens, 
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With  all  the  fpots  o'the  world  tax'd  and  debofh'd ;  3 
Whofe  nature  fickcns,  but  to  ipeak  a  truih :  + 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  \Yhat  he'll  utter. 
That  will  fpeak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  fhe  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'the  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  diftance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagernefs  with  her  reftraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  coune 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;  5  and,  in  fine, 


3  delojh'd;']      See  a  note  on    The  Tempeft,   Aft  III. 

fc.  ii.  Vol.  IV.  p.  102,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

^  Whofe  nature  f.ckens,  but  to  fpeak  a  truth:']     Here  the 
modern  editors  read : 

Which  nature  fckens  with  : 

a  moft  licentious  corruption  of  the  old  reading,  in  which  the 

gunftuation  only  wants  to  be  correfted.     We  fliould  read,  as 
ere  printed  : 

Whole  nature  Jickens,  but  to  fpeak  a  truth  : 
I.  e.  on/y  to  fpeak  a  truth.     Tyrwhitt. 

^  all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 

Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;]  Every  thing  that  olflruSls 
love  is  an  occafion  by  which  love  is  heightened.  And,  to  con" 
elude,  her  folicitation  concurring  with  her  fajhionable  appear- 
ance, fhe  got  the  ring. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  attained  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Tvord  modern,  v^|iich,  perhaps,  fignifies  rather  meanly  pretty. 

Johnson-. 
I  believe  moderfi  means  common.  The  fenfe  will  then  be 
this — Her  folicitntion  concurring  with  her  ohpearance  (f  bring 
common,  i.  e.  with  t\\e  appearance  of  her  beinij:  to  be  had,  as  we  « 
fay  at  prefent.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  modern  frequently, 
and  always  in  this  fenfe.     So,  in  King  John  : 

" fcorns  a  modern  invocation." 

Again,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances. 

"  Trifles,  fuch  as  we  prefent  modern  friends  with." 

Vol.  Vm.  D  d 
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Her  Infuit  coming  with  her  modern  grac^. 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  Ihe  got  the  ring ; 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dun.  I  muft  be  patient ; 

You,  that  turn'd  off  a  firft  fo  noble  wife. 
May  juftly  diet  me.^     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lofe  a  hufband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again* 

Ber.  1  have  it  not. 

Kino.  What  ring  was  yours^  I  pray  you  ? 


Again,  in  the  prefent  comedy,  p.  276 :  "  — to  ntiake  viodern 
and  familiar  things  fupernatural  and  caufelcfs," 

Mr.  M,  Mafon  fays,  that  modern  grace  means,  with  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  beauty.  "He  quellions  alfo  the  infufficiency  of 
the  inftances  brought  in  fupport  of  my  explanation,  biit  adduces 
none  in  defence  of  his  own.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  laft  interpretation  is  certainly  the  true  one.  See 
p.  74,  n.  4;  and  p.  276",  n.  5.  I  tlaink,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  modern  here,  as  almoft  every  v/here  in  Shakfpeare,  means 
common,  ordinary;  but  do  not  fuppofe  that  Bertram  here  means 
to  call  Diana  a  common  gamefter,  though  he  has  ftyled  her  fo 
in  a  former  paffage.     Malone. 

'  May  jiifily  diet  me.]  May  juftly  loath  or  be  weary  of  me, 
«s  people  generally  are  of  a  regimen  or  prefcribed  diet.  Such, 
I  imagine,  is  the  meaning.  Mr.  Collins  thinks  flie  means — 
"  May  juftly  make  me  faft,  by  depriving  me  (as  Defdeipona 
fays)  of  the  rites  for  which  I  love  you."     Malone. 

Mr.  Collins's  interpretation  is  juft.  The  allufion  may  be  to 
the  management  of  hawks,  who  were  hzM  ftarved  till  they 
became  tradable.     Thus,  in  Coriolanus  : 

" I'll  watch  him, 

"  Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  requeft." 
"  To  fafi,  like  one  who  takes  diet,''  is  a  comparifon  that  occurs 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     Steevens. 
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DiA.  SIfj  much  like 

The  fame  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

DiA.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 
King.  The  ftory  then  goes  falfe,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  cafement. 

Du,  I  have  fpoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confefs,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  fhrewdly,  every  feather  ftarts 

you. r- 

Is  this  the  man  you  fpeak  of? 

DiA.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  firrah,  but,  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you. 
Not  fearing  the  difpleafure  of  your  mafter, 
(Which,  on  your  jufl  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  ? 

Par.  So  pleafe  your  majefty,  my  mailer  hath 
been  an  lionourable  gentleman  ;  tricks  he  hath  had 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpofe :  Did  he  love 
this  woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  lir,  he  did  love  her ;  But  how  ? ' 

7  he  did  love  her;  But  how ?]  But  how  perhaps  be- 
longs to  the  King's  next  fpeech : 

But  howj  how,  I  pray  you  ? 
This  fuits  better  with  the  King's  apparent  impatience  and  folU 
citude  for  Helena.    Ma  lone. 

Dd-Z 
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King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  iir,  as  a  gentleman  loves 
a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  fir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave : — • 
What  an  equivocal  companion  ^  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majefty's 
command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Du.  Do  you  know,  he  promifed  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  fpeak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  fpeak  all  thou  know'fi:  ? 

Par.  Yes,  fo  pleafe  your  majefty  ;  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  faid ;  but  more  than  that,  he 
loved  her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and 
talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I 
know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them 
at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ; 
and  of  other  motions,  as  promifing  her  marriage, 
and  things  that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  fpeak 
of,  therefore  I  will  not  fpeak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  haft  fpoken  all  already,  unlefs  thou 


Surely,  all  transfer  of  thefe  words  is  needlefs.  Hamlet  ad- 
dreffes  fuch  another  flippant  interrogatory  to  himfelf:  "The 
moufe-trap.     Marry,  how  ?  Tropically."     Steevens. 

*  •companion' — 1     i.e.  fellow.     So,  in  Kin^  Henry  FT. 

P.  II:  >  ^  :^ 

"  Why,  rude  companion,  whatfoe'er  thou  be, 
"  I  know  thee  not."     Steevens. 
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canft  fay  they  are  married  :  Bat  thou  art  too  fine  in 
thy  evidence  ;  ^  therefore  ftand  alide. — 
This  ring,  you  fay,  was  yours  ? 

DiA.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it 
you  ? 

DiA.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

DiA.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King,  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

DiA.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  thefe  wBys, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

DiA.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  eafy  glove,  my  lord  ;  fhe 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleafure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  firft  wife. 

DiA.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,    for  aught  I 
know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 


®  But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence  ;]     Too  Jine,  to© 

full  of  fineffe  ;  too  artful.     A  French  expreflion — trop  fine. 

So,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  celebrated  Parallel :  "  We  may 
rate  this  one  fecret,  as  it  was  Jinely  carried,  at  40001.  in  pre- 
fent  money."     Malone. 

So,  in  a  very  fcarce  book,  entitled,  A  Court  lie  Con  trover  fie 
of  Cupids  Cautels  :  conteyning  fue  Tragicall  Hijtories,  i^c. 
Tranjlated  out  of  French,  ^c.  by  H.  IF.  [Henry  Wotton,] 
4to.  1578  :  "  Woulde  God,  (fayd  he,)  I  were  to  deale  with  a 
man,  that  I  might  recover  my  loffe  by  fiiie  force  :  but  fith  my 
controverfie  is  agaynft  a  woman,  it  mufte  be  wonne  by  loue 
and  favoure."  p.  51.  Again,  p.  277:  " — as  a  butterflie 
flickering  from  floure  to  floure,  if  it  be  caught  by  a  <:hilde  that 
finely  followeth  it,"  &c.     Steevbns. 
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To  prifon  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 
Unlefs  thou  tell'll  me  where  thou  had'lt  this  ring, 
Thou  dietl  within  this  hour. 

DiA.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Du.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  fome  common  cuftomer.* 

DiA.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  haft  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 
while  ? 

DiA.  Becaufe  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty ; 
He  knows,  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  fwear  to't : 
I'll  fwear,  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  ftrumpet,  by  my  life ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  elfe  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafeu,. 

King.  She  does  abufe  our  ears ;  to  prifon  with 
her. 

DiA.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal 
fir  ;  [Exit  Widow. 

The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  fent  for. 
And  he  fhall  furety  me.     But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himfelf. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him  ; 
He  knows  himfelf,  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd  ;  - 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child ; 

'  ciiftomer — ]  i.e.  a  common  woman.    So,  in  Othello: 

"  I  marry  her  ! — what  ? — a  cuftomer  /"     Steevens. 

*  He  knows  himfelf,  8cc.]  The  dialogue  is  too  long,  fince 
the  audience  already  knew  the  whole  tranfadion  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reafon  for  puzzling  the  King  and  playing  with  his  paflions  j 
but  it  was  much  eafier  than  to  make  a  pathetical  interview  be- 
tween Helen  and  her  hulband^  her  mother,  and  the  King. 

Johnson. 
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Dead  though  flie  be,  fhe  feels  her  young  one  kick ; 
So  there's  my  riddle,  One,  that's  dead,  is  quick : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 


Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcift  3 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  fee  ? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

*Tis  but  the  fhadow  of  a  wife  you  fee. 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both ;  O,  pardon ! 

^  exorcift — "]     This  word  is  ufed^  not  very  properly,  for 

enchanter.     Johns-on. 

Shakfpeare  invariably  ufes  the  word  exorcift,  to  imply  a  per- 
Ibn  who  can  raife  fpirits,  not  in  the  ulual  fenle  of  one  that 
can  lay  them.     So,  Ligarius,  in  Julius  defar,  lays — 
"  Thou,  like  an  exorcift,  hafl  conjur'd'up 
"  My  mortified  fpirit." 
And  in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  where  Boliiigbroke  is 
about  to  raife  a  fpirit,  he  alks  Eleanor — 

"  Will  your  ladyihip  behold  and  hear  our  exorc'fms  ?" 

M."  Mason, 

Such  was  the  common  acceptation  of  the  v/ord  in  our  author's 
time.  So,  Minflieu,  in  his  Dict.  lO'l/  :  "  An  Exorciji,  or 
Co7ijurer." — -So  alfo,  "  To  conjure  or  exorcife  a  ipirit." 

The  difference  between  a  Conjurer,  a  IVitch,  and  an  Inchanter, 
according  to  tliat  writer,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Conjurer  feemeth  by  praiers  and  invocations  of  God's 
powerfull  names,  to  compel]  the  Devill  to  fay  or  doe  what  he 
commandeth  him.  The  JVitch  dealeth  rather  by  a  friendly  and 
voluntarie  conference  or  agreement  between  him  or  her  and  the 
Divell  or  Familiar,  to  have  his  or  her  turne  ferved,  in  lieu  or 
Head  of  blood  or  other  gift  offered  unto  him,  efpecially  of  his  or 
her  foule  : — And  both  thefe  differ  froni  Inchaiiters  or  Sorcerers, 
becaule  the  former  two  have  perfonal  conference  with  the  Divell, 
and  the  other  meddles  but  with  medicines  and  ceremonial  formes 
of  words  called  charmes,  without  apparition."     M alone. 
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Hel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.     There  is  your  ring. 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter ;  This  it  lays, 
When  fro7n  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
jind  are^  by  me  with  child,  &c. — This  is  done: 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.  If  fhe,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
cleai-ly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you  ! — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  fee  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyps  fmell  onions,  I  fhall  weep  anon  :— 

»Good  Tom  Drum,    [To  Parolles.J    lend  me  a 

handkerchief:  So,  I  thank  thee;  wait  on  me  home, 

I'll  make  fport  with  thee  :  Let  thy  courtefies  alone, 

they  are  fcurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  flory  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleafure  flow : — 
If  thou  be'ft  yet  a  frefh  uncropped  flower, 

[To  Diana, 
Choofe  thou  thy  hufband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guefs,  that,  by  the  honeft  aid. 
Thou  kept'fi:  a  wife  herfelf,  thyfelf  a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progrels,  more  and  lefs, 
Refolvedly  more  leifure  fliall  exprefs : 
All  yet  feems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  fo  meet, 
The  bitter  pad,,  more  welcome  is  the  fweet. 

[Flourijli. 

^  And  are — ]   The  old  copy  reads — And  is.   Mr.  Rowe  made 
tlie  emendation.     Malone. 
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uddvancing. 

jTAe  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done :  5 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  fuit  he  ivon, 
That  you  eiprefs  content ;   ivhich  ive  vjill  pay, 
IVith  Jirife  to  pleafe  you,  day  exceeding  day  : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts ',^ 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exeunt.^ 

*  The  king's  a  beggaf,  now  the  play  is  do?ie  .-]  Though  thefc 
lines  are  fufficiently  intelligible  in  their  obvious  fenfe,  yet  per- 
haps there  is  Ibme  alluiion  to  the  old  tale  of  The  King  and  the 
Beggar,  which  was  the  fubjeft  of  a  ballad,  and,  as  it  ihould. 
feera  from  the  following  lines  in  King  Richard  II.  of  fome  po- 
pular interlude  alfo : 

"  Our  fcene  is  altered  from  a  ferious  thing, 

"  And  now  chang'd  to  the  beggar  and  the  king." 

Malone. 

*  Ours  le your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts;']  The 
meaning  is  :  Grant  its  then  your  patience;  hear  us  without  in- 
terruption.   And  take  our  parts ;  that  is,  fupport  and  defend  us. 

Johnson. 

'  This  play  has  many  delightful  fcenes,  though  not  fufficiently 
probable,  and  fome  happy  charatlers,  though  not  new,  nor 
produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Parolles  is 
a  boafter  and  a  coward,  fuch  as  has  always  been  the  fport  of 
the  ftage,  but  perhaps  never  raifed  more  laughter  or  contempt 
than  in  the  hands  of  Shakfpeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  witli- 
out  genefofity,  and  young  without  truth ;  who  marries  Helen 
as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate  :  when  the  is  dead 
by  his  unkindnefs,  fneaks  home  to  a  fecond  marriage,  is  accufed 
by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himfelf  by  falfe- 
hood,  and  is  difmilTed  to  happinefs. 

The  ftory  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of 
Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  confefs  the  ti'uth,  fcarcely  merited 
to  be  heard  a  fecond  time.     Johnson, 
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